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ADVANCES CAUSE OF 
MUSICAL EDUCATION 
THROUGHOUT NATION 


Significant Action Taken by De- 
partment of Music of the 
National Education Association 
to Enlighten Country on Best 
Ways of Establishing Com- 
munity Music and Remedying 
Prevailing Defectsin the Teach- 
ing of Music—Convention in 
New York Produces Notable 
Discussions—Surette’s Plea for 
Emphasis of Musical Apprecia- 
tion Rather than Technique 
Stirs Opposition — Henrietta 
Baker-Low Points Practical Way 
to Betterment of Teaching Con- 
ditions 


Se cgevees what may aptly be termed 
“a convention within a convention,” 
the members of the Department of Music 
Education of the National Education As- 
sociation met in the Auditorium of 
Hunter College, New York, on the morn- 
ings of July 5, 6 and 7, and debated 
matters of great significance in the musi- 
cal world. 

School supervisors of music, instruc- 
tors, lecturers and <3! those concerned 
with the teaching of music in the schools, 
gathered from far and wide to listen to 
the experiences and opinions of fellow- 
educators and to give expression to their 
own ideas. A regular program was ar- 
ranged for each session, at which a num- 
ber of essays, especially prepared for the 
«casion, were read by highly specialized 
workers in their particular field. 

Before giving a detailed account of the 
content of each of the valuable papers 
read, and the discussions that followed, 
t might be well to anticipate the ques- 
tion that naturally comes from the “prac- 
tical’ man, namely, What did they ac- 
complish? They accomplished several 
things. First, they presented a clear pic- 

ire of the exact status of music in the 
irriculum of the schools in the United 
ates. Second, they pointed out defects 
in the methods of teaching music. Third, 
they suggested very definite means of 
orrecting these defects. .Fourth, they 

pointed an efficient committee of ten to 
enlighten musical communities through- 
the country on the best way of es- 
tablishing and introducing community 
isic and remedying prevailing defects 
the teaching of music. This commit- 
was organized immediately after the 
suggestions made by Henrietta Baker- 
LOW, associate professor of music, Pea- 

‘dy Conservatory, Baltimore, in her 

iding of the paper, “The Child Voice: 

ne Responsibility of the Community 
ward It.” 

On Wednesday morning several hun- 

ed persons were present when Frances 

len Ditting, assistant professor of 

usic, Hunter College, and president of 
ie Department of Music Education of 
he N. E. A., called the meeting to order 
nd delivered a brief address of welcome, 

cording the hospitality of the college 

the guests. Miss Diitting then intro- 
uced George Samler Davis, president of 
‘unter College, who also said a few 

rds of welcome, and hoped “that in the 
ery near future a temple of music may 
dedicated to carry the noble message 
one of the most inspiring of the arts 
) the neighborhood groups.” Dr. Davis 
emarked that he heartily endcrsed com- 
unity music. 
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WALTER HENRY ROTHWELL 
Eminent Conductor, for Many Years Director of the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra. 
He Is at Present Conductor of the Civic Orchestral Society, Whose Concerts 
Opened Auspiciously on Tuesday of This Week at Madison Square Garden, 


New York 





The first of the speakers to be intro- 
duced was Thomas Whitney Surette, well 
known as a writer for the Atlantic 
Monthly and other periodicals, and staff 
lecturer on music for the Extension Del- 
egacy of Oxford University, Concord, 
Mass. It was apparent very early in the 
course of Mr. Surette’s remarks that he 
was destined to fight his battles alone, for 
he was in violent discord with the views 
of the average educator present. 

“Too much stress has been laid upon 
performance of music,” he began. “We 
forget that we are to love music, to learn 
to discriminate between good and bad. 
We can only do this if we are in constant 
contact wtih music. It is not to be 
brought about by teaching technique. 
The object is to teach the child to enjoy 
music intelligently. The trouble is that 
we are involved in pedagogical parapher- 
nalia. We take the soul out of music. 
The child does not enjoy it. 

“This enjoyment can best be secured 
by teaching every child at an early age 
to sing beautiful songs and no others, 
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and it does not depend, as we seem to 
think, on skill in performance, but rather 
on continual and intimate contact with 
good music. We judge the success of our 
school music by the ability of the chil- 
dren to sing at sight, just as we estimate 
our children’s progress in playing the 
piano or violin by their capacity to per- 
form nice little pieces. Now, since music 
is an expression of feeling, of mind, and 
of imagination, since its purpose is 
beauty and joy, the only way to measure 
the results of our education is to observe 
—if we can—how stimulating to chil- 


dren it is in these respects. Do they 
enjoy their singing? Are they sensitive 
to the beauties of fine music? Are they 


gradually conscious of its properties—of 
subtleties of rhythm, melody and har- 
mony? Or are they so absorbed by its 
technical problems as to have no real ac- 
cess to the music itself? 

“Tt would be very much better to teach 
children to listen to good music than to 
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POPULAR DEMAND 
FOR GOOD MUSIC 
IS AGAIN TESTED 


Civic Orchestral Society Financed 
by Prominent New Yorkers 
and Conducted by Walter Henry 
Rothwell, Opens Summer Series 
of Concerts in Madison Square 
Garden with Albert Spalding 
as a Successful Soloist 


IGNALIZING the most ambitious ef- 

fort of years to break the musical 
drought which prevails in New York 
every summer and embodying the theories 
of a group of influential and affluent art 
patrons who desire to further in the most 
practical way the musical interests and 
culture of the masses, the Civie Orches- 
tral Society gave its first 
Madison Square Garden last Tuesday 
evening. For the coming ten weeks 
it will give them every Tuesday and Fri- 
day night, and if the scheme meets with 
favor it is proposed to make it an annual 
institution with possibilities of important 
developments and ramifications. What- 
ever the fate of the enterprise, it will be 
keenly watched by the many who have 
periodically deplored the complete dearth 
of music which afflicts this city from May 
to October, and who have felt this condi- 
tion to be unnatural and unwarranted. 

It is always dangerous and mislead- 
ing to set too much stress on the re- 
sponse provoked by the first performance 
in an enterprise of this nature, for many 
extraneous and temporary factors con- 
tribute to the occasion a glamor it would 
not normally possess. Another week, at 
least, must pass before anything like a 
perspective can be gained of the popu- 
lar appeal of the project. Nevertheless, 
Tuesday night’s concert passed off hap- 
pily enough to impress observers with 
the idea of an auspicious future. While 
the vast Garden was not filled to its 
capacity, the outpouring could’ be 
esteemed very large, and the applause was 
spontaneous and hearty. The newly re- 
cruited civic orchestra is an admirable 
body (the Philharmonic, New York 
Symphony and Metropolitan contribute 
to its personnel), Walter Henry Roth- 
well an equally admirable conductor and 
Madison Square Garden fitted up as well 
as it can be for concert purposes. It 
never will be a model of acoustic ex- 
cellences. While it still echoes and rever- 
berates in places when scnorous music is 
played, it will now be found more satisfy- 
ing than it ever was before. 

Mr. Rothwell offered an _ excellent, 
though over-lengthy program. It con- 
sisted of Hugo Kaun’s “Festival March 
and Hymn to Liberty” (probably more 
for its conclusion with the “Star Spangled 
Banner” than for its general musical 
value), the “Unfinished” Symphony, the 
Mendelssohn Violin Concerto, Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Italian Capriccio,” Grieg’s 
two “Elegiac Melodies” and the “Meis- 
tersinger” Overture. It was a real 
pleasure to greet this fine conductor and 
sensitive musician, who has not been 
heard here since the Savage “Madame 
Butterfly” days. He is authoritative, 
poetic, incisive and virile and gave a 
reading of the Schubert symphony warm- 
ly eloquent and beautifully modulated in 
its shadings. The orchestra pleased by 
its tonal beauty, pliancy and responsive- 
ness. 

The soloist was Albert Spalding, who 
played the Mendelssohn Concerto with 
unsurpassable loveliness of tone, tech- 
nical grasp and delicacy of sentiment 
and style. It seemed particularly fitting 
that the great American violinist should 
thus have participated in the first concert 
of this unique series. The audience re- 
called him clamorously and he finally 
played Chopin’s E Flat Nocturne as en- 
core. m. ©. Fe 
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waste time teaching them to play it bad- 
ly,” continued Mr. Surette, rapidly dis- 
carding his notes. “We want good music 
in the schools, but we are not getting it. 
Of course, good music is difficult to de- 
fine. You cannot make good music by 
following a given set of rules. It must 
be inspired. It must have enduring qual- 
ities. If we all agreed that the object 


was to get children to appreciate the 
good and the beautiful in music we would 
forget all about the mania for expert 
performance. The point is that you sel- 
dom get expert performance, and at the 
same time you do not create a love for 
good music. We clip the wings of im- 
agination when we analyze. Do we not 
lose the beauty of Homer when we study 
him for syntax? My idea is to teach 
children to sing by rote for several years 
before they learn a note of music. Let 
them get the experience first, then tell 
them what it is all about.” 


Opposition Aroused 


Mr. Surette gave vivid examples of 
good and bad music, stepping down from 
the platform and playing several num- 
bers on the piano. His remarks were 
most interesting and lightened by a sense 
of humor, and he seemed to have a thor- 
ough grasp of his subject. His speech, 
however, met with heated opposition on 
all sides, especially from the next 
speaker, Frederick H. Ripley, principal 
of the Prince School, Boston, who spoke 
on “Absolute Music in the Elementary 
School.” 

“By absolute music,” Mr. Ripley be- 
gan, “I mean music that depends en- 
tirely upon tonality, the music of Bee- 
thoven and Mozart, as against that of 
Strauss or ‘program’ music. I shall con- 
fine my remarks to absolute music. 
Many years ago, music was never con- 
sidered worth while adding to the school 
curriculum for its own value. The ques- 
tion always was: Is it intellectual? Is it 
moral? Is it physical? Music was al- 
ways meant for mental discipline or as a 
means of restoring the jaded energies. 
I believe that at the present time there 
is too little systematic teaching of music 
in the public schools. We need more 
drill, more actual teaching. Either teach 
music or look for another job. I wish 
to make a plea for a more careful study 
of tone. The pupil should see what he 
hears and hear what he sees.” 

It was easily seen that Mr. Ripley was 
in direct opposition to the views ad- 
vocated by Mr. Surette. 

Miss Diitting then introduced John F. 
Ahearn, director of music, Springfield, 
Mass., who selected as his topic “What 
Should be the Equipment in Music of 
the Secondary School Graduate: What 
Should the Graduate Take Into Home, 
College, Community?” 

“Students may be divided roughly \into 
three groups,” began Mr. Ahearn. “Those 
who are not fond of music; those who 
like ‘popular’ music; those who like 
‘good’ or ‘classical’ music. From the lat- 
ter class we should draw our recruits. 
We should constantly seek to raise the 
standards of music. These standards 
are best built up in the secondary 
schools, wh:ere, I believe, music should 
be made a required study. Applications 
for the Orpheus Club of Springfield and 
for the Festival Chorus come from the 
local high school students, some of them 
graduates, many of them still in the 
schools. It is possible to raise the musi- 
cal standard in a community. For four 
years in succession the Springfield Festi- 
val has supported itself free and clear 
of money from the guarantors. 

“It is an easy matter to listen to 
‘trashy’ music, for it makes no demands 
upon the intellect,” Mr. Ahearn contin- 
ued. “So many are lured to the vaude- 
ville show or to the ‘movie,’ where poor 
music is played, simply because it is an 
easy way of spending the time. ‘Rag- 
time’ has a commercial value, and is 
eagerly sought as a means of making 
money. Composing this type of music is 
a trade, not an art. You will notice, 
however, that when people hear good 
music they desire to participate in it or 
to imitate it. This is the feature that 
requires encouragement. I believe in co- 
operation between the school teacher and 
the private teacher of music. I believe in 
the talking-machine and the player- 
piano; in fact, anything that can bring 
people in contact with good music. There 
is a forward surge in community life at 
the present time, and I think that music 
will carry the banner.” 

Following Mr. Ahearn’s address there 


was a round-table discussion, in which 
Mr. Ripley and Frank R. Rix, director of 
school music, New York City, were the 
leaders. Dr. Rix pointed out that Mr. 
Surette was an idealist, and had never 
experienced the difficulty of teaching 
music to children in the grades. “Mr. 
Surette’s ideals are all very fine, but how 
are we going to get them?” said Dr. Rix. 
“The fact is that we are hard put to it 
to prove to the Board of Estimate that 
music has a practical value in the school 
system and that we are producing real, 
tangible results. The enormous waste 
comes from the fact that we are trying 
to make the common grade teacher do 
the work that a specialist in music ought 
to do. There are fifty-six teachers of 
music to 800,000 pupils in New York 
City, and each pupil receives less than 
one hour of instruction per week. We 
must have a musical teacher, and we 


ym 


. 
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made a required study in the school 
curriculum, Then, our teachers should 
be examined upon their musicianship 
and upon their ability to teach children. 
The fault is not always that a teacher 
cannot follow a given course of study 
or an outline, but that he cannot teach 
music. There are 307 normal schools 
that give no course fitting the rural 
school teacher to instruct in music. 
“While I am on the subject of the 
rural school,” continued Mr. Beach, “I 
wish to point out the little-known fact 
that sixty per cent of our school children 
are Rms 4 The pupil in the rural school 
has no opportunity of coming into con- 
tact with good music.. In fact, the 
teacher himself has seldom heard really 
good music. The rural school teacher 
should be awakened to the importance 
of hearing good music, and the normal 
schools throughout the country should 





At the Left—Dr. Frank R. Rix, Director of School Music, New York City. Right 
—John F. Ahearn, Director of Music, Springfield, Mass., Photographed for 
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can get one only when we departmental- 
ize the work. Get good teachers, and the 
children will not be slow to follow. The 
key to the success of music in the public 
school lies in the hands of the teachers.” 

Mr. Surette’s paper was the feature of 
the first day’s session, for the views ex- 
pressed in it clearly showed that there 
are two distinct camps among those who 
are responsible for the teaching of mu- 
sic in the schools. The one camp is that 
of the idealist, the seeker after beauty, 
the aesthete. This type lays stress upon 
appreciation; it considers only the fin- 
ished product as it will appeal to the 
imagination and the senses of the child. 
The fostering of a love for music is its 
goal. Mr. Surette heads this camp and 
has many followers, although, to be sure, 
they are not to be found among the 
ranks of those whom he addressed at the 
N. E. A. meeting. 

The other camp agrees with the ideal 
to be attained and striven for, but dif- 
fers as to the. method, and suggests that 
there are many obstacles to be removed 
before the way is clear to appreciation. 
Technique is insisted upon by this type; 
a definite set of rules to follow, as in 
mathematics; a knowledge of the content 
and the exact nature of the composition 
under consideration. Recruits in this 
camp are usually drawn from the ranks 
of the teachers, for it is their duty to 
drill the children in the exercises that 
are part of the course of study. The 
subject is undoubtedly of tremendous im- 
port, and should any definite agreement 
be reached, the status of the teaching of 
music in the schools of the United States 
would be vitally affected. 


Music in Normal School 


On Thursday morning the attendance 
was considerably smaller, but a good- 
sized audience was on hand, nevertheless, 
when Frank Beach, director of music, 
State Normal College, Emporia, Kan., 
read his essay “Music in the Normal 
School.” Mr. Beach based his remarks 
upon the results of careful investigation 
and was ready with statistics to’ prove 
his assertions. 

“The subject of music in the normal 
school is of great importance when we 
realize that we are training teachers 
who will have a decided influence upon 
the men and women of our communi- 
ties,” began Mr. Beach. “At present the 
situation in the teaching of music is 
somewhat chaotic. The schools are lack- 
ing in courses for supervisors, and as 
yet there is no State certification of 
supervisors. Our teachers are not ex- 
amined in music. Of course, there are 
ways of remedying the defects, and I 
shall suggest a few. 

“In the first place, music should be 
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realize their responsibility in giving ade- 
quate courses in music for the rural 
school teacher. There is a_ proverb 
which says ‘To him that hath, shall be 
given.’ This may apply well to the city 
child, for he has the best teachers, and 
good music for him is within easy reach. 
“In my own town of Emporia we have 
devised a splendid system of acquainting 
people with good music. We have ar- 
ranged sets of phonograph records, pho- 
tographs of musical instruments, and 
brief talks upon music, which we send 
upon application to any who are inter- 
ested. The results that we have ob- 
tained from this experiment are really 
astonishing. We have had hundreds of 
requests for the sets, and in many cases 
pupils hearing the records would become 
so enthusiastic that they actually asked 
for the introduction of music upon their 
regular school programs. It may be in- 
teresting to know the records that 
proved most popular. ‘Funiculi-funicula’ 
won first place, and the ‘Humoresque’ 
was a close second. The phonograph 
records had another very important in- 
fluence. They created a demand for 
community singing in many localities.” 


“The Child Voice” 


The next speaker announced was Hen- 
rietta Baker-Low, associate professor of 
music of Peabody Conservatory, Balti- 
more, the first woman to make an ad- 
dress at the present sessions of the 
Music Section of the N. E. A. Mrs. 
Low was most enthusiastic about her 
subject, “The Child’s Voice: The Re- 
sponsibility of the Community Toward 
It,” and frequently departed from the 
printed text to emphasize her arguments. 
The spirited, well-conceived remarks of 
the speaker soon caught the attention of 
the audience and held it closely through- 
out. Mrs. Low at once assumed a prac- 
tical stand. 

“What has the National Education 
Association done in the way of con- 
structive work in music since 1903?” she 
asked. “I was curious to know and con- 
sulted the records of the meetings. I 
found that it had done only one definite 
thing: To introduce an accepted edition 
of songs into the public schools. In 1914, 
Will Earhart of Pittsburgh made this 
query: ‘What do you do with the child 
voice? How do you train it? I wish 
to reply that the best training a child 
can receive is in the home. The influ- 
ence of the home upon the child cannot 
be over-emphasized. But when the child 
enters the school, his voice should be 
cared for by correct habit-formation. 
This habit-formation has also to do with 
a correct selection of material to be 
sung: A child’s voice is at the mercy 
of the stuff that it sings. We all know 


the rot that children sing at parties and 
picnics and the like. Good taste should 
be developed, and this is largely in the 
hands of the teacher. It is the teacher’s 
fault if the children do not respond. 
Taste is all-important in music, and dis- 
crimination between good and bad is 
everything. All music is not of value, 
and we must see that we do not have 
mere form without content. 

“Very often the Sunday-school undoes 
the work of the public school,” Mrs. Low 
went on to say. “I was thunderstruck 
recently when I visited a Sunday-school, 
to hear a group of several hundred chil- 
dren sing in most atrocious fashion, and 
yet with all seriousness, a hymn en- 
titled ‘Draw Me Jesus to Thy Bosom.’ 
The words were the most ridiculous | 
have ever heard, and the orchestra, if 
I may call it that, was abominable. 

“In reference to community music, let 
me say at this point that hearing a 


paper read by Mr. Beach some time ago, 


completely revolutionized my ideas. | 
began to regard the ‘community’ idea as 
a big one. I no longer considered it as 
a part of the school work. It was a 
thing outside the school, too great fo: 
the school to cope with. Of course, it 
is necessary to take into consideratio: 
that the community does not know good 
singing. It must be taught. The in 
troduction of good music into the school: 
and into the communities is a difficult 
matter, but it is one that needs our im 
mediate attention. 
bettering conditions in the school and 
in the community, I wish to make th: 
following resolutions, the carrying out 
of which would require the co-operatio: 
of the Music Teachers’ National Asso 
ciation, the National Education Asso 
ciation and the Music Supervisors’ Na 
tional Conference. These are the sug 
gestions: 
Mrs. Low’s Resolutions 


“First, that a joint committee of thes: 
three organizations be asked to formu 
late a plan by which to obtain the sup 
port and co-operation of all possible 
agencies for the improvement of our 
American speech as to quality and enun- 
ciation. 

“Second, that this committee formu- 
late a very simple statement of ideals 
in music and speech which any layman 
may understand. 

“Third, that this committee urge a 
song vocabulary of not more than twelve 
songs, which shall have a nation-wide 
use and be committed, words and music, 
to memory. 

“Fourth, that this committee analyze 
the various music text-books now in use 
with regard to their psychology and 
pedagogy and formulate statements of 
the ideals, principles and features of 
practice appropriate to each course, so 
that supervisors may choose wisely one 
path or another and then within that 
path adopt methods of procedure that 
would be consonant with the ideals of 
the course and, therefore, efficient and 
successful. 

“Fifth, that this committee take up 
the matter of the improvement of Sun- 
day-school music; this has already been 
done by the Music Supervisors’ National! 
Conference. 

“Sixth, that this committee ask the co 
operation of all community music bu- 
reaus, State and otherwise, throughout 
the country, in securing a list of educa 
tional material, etc., for community use; 
and 

“Seventh, that these three organiza- 
tions appoint a committee to find ways 
and means of giving wide publicity to 
the findings of the aforementioned com- 
mittee.” 

Mrs. Low’s splendid, inspiring re- 
marks were greeted with a storm of ap 
plause that lasted for several minutes 
It was the first practical suggestion that 
had been made at these sessions for a 
betterment of conditions, and it was ap 
parent that Mrs. Low had not made her 
plea in vain. Immediately following the 
close of her address, A. J. Gantvoort, 
manager of the Cincinnati College of 
Music, made a motion that Mrs. Low’s 
suggestions be adopted and that a com 
mittee of three be appointed to decide 
the best means for carrying them out. 
His motion was seconded and carried 
and the committee was at once appoint- 
ed and instructed to report on the fol- 
lowing morning. The action that this 
committee took will be related at a later 
point in this writing. 


Music As “Leisure Occupation” 


Miss Diitting announced that as Ed 
gar B. Gordon, director of music, Win- 
field, Kan., could not be present, Mr. 
Goodwin would read Mr. Gordon’s paper. 
the subject of which was “Community 
Music.” After a few introductory re- 
marks, extolling Mr. Gordon’s work, Mr 
Goodwin proceeded. 

“The place and function of music in 
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veneral education have not yet been 
stablished,” he began. “There is a new 
va:uation of music at the present time. 
\jusie is making a bid for a place in the 

urriculum because of its value as a 
leisure occupation’—as a medium for 
-roup expression and as a social force. 
sdueation has stressed vocational train- 
ng. Is it not of quite as much import- 
ince to train for the proper use of 
eisure time? The community music 
movement stands for a wide and general 
ise of music as a leisure occupation. 
(here are new possibilities for the school 
musie supervisor. He finds himself the 
enter of activities of a community 
-haracter, such as the orchestra, chorus, 
band, and glee club. The old academic 
idea of technical and cultural training 
confined to the classroom gives way to a 
splendid vision of the use of the artistic 
impulses of the schools in meeting the 
needs and for the upbuilding of the com- 
munity’s recreational life. 

“The possibilities of developing 
‘ourses of community entertainments by 
use of school and community musica] 
organizations are limitless. There is 
splendid opportunity for co-operative ef.- 
fort. Let there be a nominal charge for 
a season ticket to these affairs. Let the 
service be gratuitous. Let the proceeds 
go to something of community benefit. 
By all means develop home talent. D» 
not let the professional musician en- 
croach. The professional can here find 
an opportunity for paying the obliga- 
tions of good citizenship. It is just as 
desirable to contribute of one’s musical 
gifts for community betterment as to 
serve on civic committees. 

“Community drama developed along 
similar lines and correlated with music 
adds greatly to the value of the plan. 
— It becomes, in fact, a real com- 
munity art expression. 

“This plan has been carried on for 
four years in Winfield, Kan. Twenty- 
five community programs have been 
given. Over a thousand different people 
have taken part in a single season. 

“It is the conviction of the writer that 
a place for music study in the school 
curriculum cannot be wholly justified on 
esthetic and cultural grounds and that 
it must be given a social significance and 
offer claims of an unsurpassable char- 
acter for its universal value as a leisure 
occupation and a social common denom- 
inator, if we are to see the art recog- 
nized and given the place we feel it 
should be. 

“The supervisor of music who ap- 
proaches his work under the inspiration 
of such motives will experience the su- 
preme joy of seeing his work serving a 
real human need and of having his work 
appreciated and supported by every 
man, woman and child in the com- 
munity.” 


Spread of Community Music 


After the reading of this paper, Mrs. 
Low, untired by her previous efforts, 
consented to read the essay “Music in 
a Democracy: The Spread of the Com- 
munity Music Movement,” by Peter W. 
Dykema, professor of music of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., 
who could not be present. This was 
the substance of the paper: 

“The community music movement 
calls for little new material but for the 
emphasizing of a neglected point of view. 
It asks that attention be turned from 
the platform to the audience, that the 
limelight shall be focused not merely on 
the few artists but upon the great mass 
of people. It asks for no lowering of 
tandards of performance by artists, but 
requires that they shall give material 
which is better adapted to the people 
as a whole. It insists that the best way 

) gain the advantages of music is by 
participating, if only in a slight degree. 
It maintains that America is in danger 
f losing the inspiration which comes 

‘om the production of music by the 

reat mass of people. While recogniz- 
ng the value of concerts by artists, 

hile welcoming the spread of music 
nade possible by mechanical contri- 
ances, it insists that the American 
eople do not participate sufficiently in 
he producing of music. The conscious- 
ess of this fact has led to a great mu- 
sical awakening in the country which 
s known as the Community Music Move- 
ment. Its most striking manifestation 
at present is the informal singing by 
great masses of people known as com- 
munity singing. Recent inquiry shows 
that this practice is spreading like wild- 
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fire throughout the country. Not only 
is congregational singing being made 
an incidental feature in many kinds of 
great gatherings, but in numerous 
places large audiences have come to- 
gether solely for community singing. 
The material used has been largely folk 
songs, but in a few notable instances 
great groups of people under an inspir- 
ing leader and accompanied by a great 
orchestra or band have joined in such 
great classics as Beethoven’s ‘Ode to 
Joy’ from the Ninth Symphony and 
Wagner’s ‘Pilgrims’ Chorus’ from 
‘Tannhauser .’ But the significance of 
all this work lies, from the musical point 
of view, only in its promise of great 
choral achievements, and from the socio- 
logica] point of view, in the strengthen- 
ing of the bonds of brotherhood and 
good will.” 

Prof. Dykema’s article praised Arthur 
Farwell of New York, Will Earhart of 
Pittsburgh, and Harry Barnhart of 
Rochester for their splendid efforts for 
the furtherance of community music. It 
further, pointed out that excellent work 
was being done by non-professional mu- 
sicians, notably the remarkable chorus 
of Bach Festival fame. 


Music in Public Library 


The next speaker was Otto Kinkeldey, 
well known to those who frequent the 
music room of the New York Public 
Library. Mr. Kinkeldey is chief of the 
department of music of the library. He 
chose as his topic, “Music Education and 
Public Libraries.” 

“The caliber of a nation is not meas- 
ured by what its teachers are doing, but 
by what the nation is doing for itself,” 
began Mr. Kinkeldey. “Surely the best 
way a people can improve itself is by 
reading and by resorting to the libraries 
In Europe the libraries have remained 
scholarly. In the United States, the 
library is more of a community institu- 
tion. Unfortunately for us, the Amer- 
ican library is more concerned with so- 
cial and political problems than it is 
with art. Music is the last of the art- 
forms to find a secure place in the li- 
brary. Perhaps this is because it is dif- 
ficult to get the message of music from 
the printed page. Music must be trans- 
muted to sound first, before it can beé 
properly appreciated. In technical skill 
we equal Europe, but there we ston. 
The average American student of music 
cares nothing for deepening his own 
musical knowledge. The quiet study of 
books in the library is neglected. The 
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virtuoso is the idol of the hour. Public 
acclaim is the goal. 

In my work at the library, I encounter 
many instances of the lack of training 
of the average musician. A musician 
of repute, in fact one who had written 
a book on music, asked me for a particu- 
lar type of hymn. When I gave it to 
him, he glanced at it for a moment and 
then said to me, ‘Have you a piano here? 
I want to know how it sounds.’ Think of 
it, this man could not even translate a 
simple hymn-tune into sound. There are 
thousands of others like this one. 

“It is for this reason that I plead for 
more technical instruction in the schools, 
for more mechanical work, if need be, 
so that men who profess to love and 
understand music may know the simplest 
elements of which it is composed.” 

Following Mr. Kinkeldey’s address, 
there was a discussion headed by Mr. 
Beach and Mrs. Low. 

Without a doubt, the feature of the 
second day’s session was the brilliant 
address of Henrietta Baker-Low. It 
should provide the impetus for a nation- 
wide movement for the betterment of 
conditions in school and community, and 
gained importance from its practical and 
feasible nature, and from the fact that 
it found ready response from men and 
women who have the situation of music 
in the schools in their hands. 


Significant Action Taken 


On Friday morning, immediately after 
the last session was called to order, A. 
J. Gantvoort read the report of the com- 
mittee of three appointed to act upon 
Mrs. Low’s recommendations. It was 
voted that a committee of ten be desig- 
nated to put before the supervisors of 
music throughout the country the sug- 
gestions of Mrs. Low. This committee 
was promptly chosen and comprised the 
following members: Frank R. Rix, Mrs. 
Low, Miss Diitting, Will Earhart, Mr. 
Gordon, Mr. Beach, Mr. Dana of Cor- 
nell, Mrs. Frances Clark of New York, 
Charles H. Farnsworth, of Teachers 
College, Columbia Universitv, and one 
other to be chosen from workers in the 
field of child-study. This action is highly 
significant and may soon leave an indeli- 
ble impression upon the status of music 
in the schools of the United States 

The first speaker of. the session was 
Margaret Flov Washburn, professor of 
psychology. Vassar College. who chose 
as her topic, “The Psychology of Aes- 
thetic Experience.” 

Her paper dealt with the relation of 





music to pleasure and the complexer 
emotions. 

“In what respects is pleasure derived 
from music unique or mysterious?” she 
asked. “Many elements do enter into the 
enjoyment of music, but it is not mys- 
terious. There is pleasantness in hearing 
an isolated tone of music. In this re- 
spect music differs from the other arts. 
A musician cannot suggest anything but 
a musical thought. 

“This brings me to the subject of ‘pro- 
gram’ music,” continued Miss Washburn. 
“I recall an interesting experiment in this 
connection. A piece of music was per- 
formed for a group of musicians. They 
were requested to state exactly what pic- 
ture the music suggested. One suggested 
a hunting scene, another an auction sale, 
and still another a county fair. Of 
course, music does suggest a mood; it 
does kindle a particular emotion, but only 
in a very profound way. The ‘program’ 
idea is therefore usually forced. 

“What do we like and dislike in 
music?” Miss Washburn asked. “We like 
that which strikes us as familiar. We 
want a recurrence of a rhythmic series 
of sounds. The unrhythmic is a surprise 
to us, and surprise denotes the unfa- 
miliar, which we are prone to dislike.” 

“Music Appreciation” 

Miss Diitting then introduced Leonard 
B. McWhood, instructor in music at Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 
Mr. McWhood, who was at one time in- 
structor at Columbia University, spoke 
on “Music Appreciation.” He followed 
the usual custom of beginning with a 
question, and asked, “What is music ap- 
preciation? Music appreciation is train- 
ing listeners to appreciate music,” he be- 
gan. “We can appreciate two things in 
music: Performance and the composi- 
tions performed. I shall not go into de- 
tail as to the differences between these 
two, but shall confine myself to suggest- 
ing how the taste of the American com- 
monwealth may be cultivated. The de- 
velopment of public taste is the most im- 
portant task that the educator has before 
him to-day. A community must be made 
alive to appreciate good music, if there 
is to be any incentive for the composer 
and the performer. If the community 
does not seek good music, the composer 
and the performer cannot thrive. The 
results achieved in our schools and col- 
leges are at best vague and difficult to 
measure. There is a great deal of waste 
in method and the selection of material.” 
(It will be seen that Mr. McWhood is in 
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agreement with the remarks made by 
Mr. Surette as recorded previously.) 

“Development in art is achieved by 
contact with the finest things in art,” 
continued Mr. McWhood. “The student 
must have contact with master music. 
Of course, I do not say that there should 
not be contributory information and 
guidance by the trained teacher. But 
how can a mass of dates and facts com- 
pare with the benefit derived from act- 
ually hearing fine music? 

“There are symptoms of an alertness 
to good music on the part of the public 
to-day. As an illustration of this I wish 
to read an editorial from one of the pa- 
pers which narrates the opening of the 
‘Hotel de Gink,’ a hotel in New York 
operated and patronized by tramps. A 
notable feature of the opening of the Ho- 
tel de Gink was the musical program. 
String quartets by Haydn, Beethoven and 
Dvorak were performed by the ‘hoboes.’ 
It is significant that the numbers were 
selected bv themselves. Thev loved the 
music, and those who listened to it loved 
it. If these people can appreciate good 
music, are not the possibilities for the en- 
tire community equally great? 


Talking-Machine vs. Player-Piano 


“Another harbinger of good music in 
America is the taiking-machine, a prod- 
uct of the American brain. I place the 
taiking-machine above the player-piano 
because there are certain limitations in 
the piano which I shall point out. In 
the first place, the sostenuto is not good. 
Piano music, therefore, runs to a rapid 
style in which the principal thing sought 
is rhythm. Second, expression on the 
piano is inadequate. Third, the color ef- 
fects are limited. Fourth, the player- 
piano cannot give us a correct interpre- 
tation. Fifth, the piano does not lend 
itself to a choral style of music. Amer- 
ica must advance in choral music, for 
that is its weakness. 

“The talking-machine may be instru- 
mental in inculeating the choral idea,” 
he went on to say. “When the talking- 
machine is finally perfected it will excel 
in those points in which the player-piano 
is weak. I believe that the outlook for 
music in America is exceptionally good.” 

The following speaker was Leo Rich 
Lewis, professor of music at Tufts Col- 
lege, Mass., who elected to speak upon 
“Mechanical Inventions as an Aid to the 
Teaching of Music.” If the remarks of 
the preceding speakers were informal, 
Mr. Lewis’s were even more so. “I have 
waited twenty-four years for an oppor- 
tunity to make this address,” humor- 
ously began Mr. Lewis. “Before I take 
up my own topic, I wish to reply to the 
statements of Mr. McWhood concerning 
the player-piano. Whatever the failings 
of the piano to-day, it is bound to ‘come 
back.’ I became a convert to the player- 
piano in 1892. 

“IT also wish to re-echo the remarks 
made by Mr. Kinkeldey yesterday. How 
many musicians can read from score? 
How many seek to increase their own 
knowledge of music? Yes, let them re- 
sort to the libraries. Right now I wish 
to make a plea for libraries where talk- 
ing-machine records and _ player-piano 
rolis may be obtained. It may sound im- 
possible now, but I am sure that it can 
be brought about. 

“T also wish to answer the plea that is 
made in America at this time for the 
folk-song and for community singing. 
In Europe there is a disease known as 
‘folk-songitis.’ People do not ¢3t the en- 
thusiasm for the folk-song until they are 
forty years old. The folk-song is a sig- 
nificant art-form, but why administer it 
to the poor children in the community? 
Introducing community music is a social 
service, to be sure, but why are the 
school supervisors constantly besieged 
with requests for advice and assistance? 
Give advice when you can. ves. hut leave 
the work to the community itself. It 
will find a way. 

“Now for my own topic of the auto- 
matic piano. I have used the automatic 
piano in my music courses since 1896, 
for I consider it of great educational 
value. It nresents concrete examples of 
music, it brings to the student unfa- 


miliar compositions, and it teaches him 
to know what he is talking about when 
he discusses the music of a particular 
composer. It organizes the mind, and 
the thing to strive for in the school is the 
organized mind. The trouble is that we 
have too few minds that are organized 
and too many that are merely impressed. 
The organized mind is a force; it moves 
things. 

“Do not attempt to teach people con- 
stantly by demonstration. Put a man in 
a padded cell with an automatic piano 
and let him rage. He will find cut what 
it is all about quickly enough. I have a 
laboratory. at Tufts where students ex- 
periment with the player-piano. They 
actually play, and they learn quickly to 
discriminate between good music and 
bad because they hear it.” 

Mr. Lewis illustrated the use of the 
player-piano by playing a record, the 
name of which he did not reveal in ad- 
vance. It provoked mirth from the au- 
dience by its bizarre nature, and Mr. 
Lewis said: “This is one of a group of 
three piano pieces by Arnold Schonberg. 
Does it not give you a better idea of 
what Schénberg’s music is like than 
reams of criticism? You may have the 
music before you, follow it note by note, 
and understand it. Find out the sub- 
stance of it yourself. That is what I 
cal] practical education.” 

Gerald Chatfield of the Aeolian Com- 
pany then played an “Autumn Idyl” of 
Cyril Scott, the opening of a piano ar- 
rangement of Beethoven’s Op. 59, No. 1 
string quartet, and a few measures of 
Brahms’s Second Symphony. “You see 
how easily good music is brought close 
to you,” Mr. Lewis said. 

He summed up his remarks with an 
eloquent appeal to the teachers to do 
their work on the right lines, to encour- 
age an appreciation of good music so 
that something of lasting value might be 
presented to the masses. 


Plea for the Folk Song 


The last address of the convention was 
delivered by Luise Haessler, assistant 
professor of German of Hunter College, 
who spoke on the “toik Song.” Miss 
Haessler remarked that it was slightly 
discouraging to discuss a topic that had 
already been presented in an unfavor- 
able light by Mr. Lewis. She said that 
prevailing opinions of what a folk song 
is are mistaken, and many do not even 
know what a folk song is. 

“Let me cite Herder’s definition of a 
folk song,” began Miss Haessler. ‘‘Her- 
der defines it as ‘any song that can or is 
sung by the people, reflecting the char- 
acter of the people in a simple, impas- 
sioned form.’ The title ‘Volkslied’ was 
first used in Germany in 1870. Of course, 
there are numerous references to ‘songs 
of the people’ long before this time. Ad- 
dison mentions his ‘delight in songs of 
the people’ in the Spectator. 

“Folk songs are of two kinds, those 
produced by the people and those pro- 
duced by poets, composers, etc. The 
latter is really the art song. Whether a 
song is an art song or a folk song de- 
pends entirely upon the attitude of the 
singer. If the singer seeks to give the 
interpretation that the composer had in 
mind, the song is described as an art- 
song. 

“rhe folk song has changed greatly in 
form and content, but all versions of the 
folk song are true versions. Changes 
came about naturally and quite uncon- 
sciously. The theme of the folk song is 
humanity. Those that breed true senti- 
ment will live. Our own ‘Yankee-Doodle’ 
is a version of a Hessian folk song 
brought to America during the Revolu- 
tion. 

“In the folk song the melody is al- 
ways associated with the text, and the 
text with the melody. It is often diffi- 
cult to repeat the words without hum- 
ming them. 

“The folk song should be cultivated as 
an aid in education. Geography may be 
taught through it, for the associations 
of the song with the lands peculiar to 
it will impress themselves firmly upon 
the memory. It is important that we en- 
courage immigrant children to preserve 
their folk songs.” 

By way of illustrating several types of 
fo'k song, Miss Haessler introduced sing- 
ers in costume, who sang Hungarian, 
Swedish and Slavic songs. Miss Haess- 
ler explained the texts and accompanied 
several of the singers upon the piano. 
This feature of the lecture was most en- 
jovable and valuable and it added a bit 
of color to the somewhat formal meeting. 
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The singers were generously applauded 
and would have been compelled to give 
many encores had not the hour been so 
late. 

A short business meeting followed the 
close of this session, and the educators 
then departed, with much to contemplate 
in the way of improving conditions in the 
schools. The musical side of the N. E. A. 
Convention was certainly not neglected, 
and the sessions were not “mere paper- 
reading contests, where glorified medioc- 
rity struts about in all its majesty,” as 
Prof. Henry T. Fleck of Hunter Col- 
lege aptly remarked about certain other 
educational affairs that had come to his 
notice. 


The “New” Education 


The discussion relating to music in 
this convention was a phase of the teach- 
ers’ interest in the “new” education, 
which Dr. David Bancroft Johnson, 
president of the National Education As- 
sociation, said dominated the N. E. A. 
meetings. 

In speaking to a Times reporter last 
Saturday, Dr. Johnson said: 

“IT think the most important thing 
brought out by the convention is the 
great interest taken in what I might call 
the ‘new’ education. In formulating the 
programs for the meetings, we empha- 
sized the idea that education was hitched 
up to life and tried to show how. We 
wanted to show that the teacher must 
relate the instruction to life outside the 
school and become vitally interested in 
the community life and interests. When 
teachers get to show better the value of 
their efforts directed toward public af- 
fairs, they will assume a more authori- 
tative position in the community and 
their own professional problems, such 


as tenure, salary and pensions, will tak: 
care of themselves. In our conventio: 
we have represented the human and so- 
cial side of the teacher, and not the nar 
row, scholastic side, and we hav 
brought to our meetings representative: 
of the great forces of outside life to em- 
phasize this. 

“‘We have one of the best meetings th: 
association has ever held,” he said, “and 
I must express for the teachers of th 
country their appreciation of what Ney 
York has done for us. This treatmen: 
has been a revelation to us all, and per 
haps the convention of the teachers has 
also served to reveal New York educa 
tionally and socially to itself.” 


Concert for the Delegates 


On July 4, 3,000 delegates to the N. E 
A. Convention attended the concert give) 
in their honor by the Mayor’s Independ 
ence Day Committee in the auditorium o} 
the College of the City of New York 
Professor Fleck, chairman of the com 
mittee, arranged a splendid program, i: 
which Albert Von Doenhoff, the pianist 
Mrs. Louise MacMahon, soprano, and 
Maurice Kaufman, violinist, participated 
A performance of Gounod’s “Gallia” wa: 
given under the direction of Dr. Frank 
R. Rix. 

On Friday afternoon, July 7, an or 
gan recital was given by Dr. Samue 
Baldwin at the City College, complimen 
tary to the convention delegates. Many, 
attended a most interesting recital. 

On Friday evening the delegates wer 
welcomed at a concert given at Aeolian 
Hall. Vera Curtis, soprano, appeared 
Mr. Chatfield played several number 
upon the nianola, and the occasion was 
further enlivened bv several dancers, wh 
performed admirablv. 

HARRY BIRNBAUM. 








OPERALOGUE ARTISTS 
AT SUMMER HOME 
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Havrah Hubbard (on right) and Claude 
Gotthelf, Operalogue Exponents, at 
Their Summer Home, “Ledgehome,” 
Grossmont, Cal. 


Havrah Hubbard and Claude Gotthelf 
of Hubbard “Operalogues” fame are 
spending the warm months at Mr. Hub- 
bard’s beautiful summer home, “Ledge- 
home,” Grossmont, Cal. This place is 
located near San Diego, where Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, Carrie Jacobs Bond and 


other prominent musicians have their 
summer homes. 

Mr. Hubbard and Mr. Gotthelf are en- 
gaged in preparation for next season’s 
work. A large number of bookings have 
already been made, among them being 
twelve appearances before the National 
oe Club at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 

ork. 

Following their successful appearance 
in New York during the convention of the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Mr. Hubbard and Mr. Gotthelf left im- 


mediately for the West, stopping in Den 
ver, where they gave one performance o! 
“The Love of Three Kings” and “Secret 
of Suzanne.” On this occasion Mr. Gott 
helf played several piano solos. Thes: 
solos will be a feature of the Operalogues 
during the coming season. 

On July 8 the Hubbard Operalogue wa 
given as the entire program at the Cali 
fornia State Music ‘teachers’ Associatio: 
convention. 





Frances Alda in Ocean Grove Concert 


The concert season at Ocean Grove, 
N. J., was inaugurated on July 8 with 
the appearance of Frances Alda, thi 
Metropolitan Opera soprano. It was a1 
nounced that Margaret Wilson, the Pre 
ident’s daughter, would sing at the se 
ond of these concerts, on Saturday ev: 
ning, July 15. 


Recent recitals of importance in Seat 
tle, Wash., were given by Mrs. Grac: 
Farrington Homsted, Gerrard Tonning, 
Florence Hammond Young, Mrs. Lone. 
H. Pope, Mrs. Clara Moyer Hartel, Mrs. 
W. H. Patterson and Alice Smith. Boyd 
Wells, who has spent several months i: 
Chicago, has returned to Seattle for th 
summer. He will teach a class at th: 
Cornish School of Music. 
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TRANSFER OF STEINWAY HALL WILL MARK THE 
PASSING OF WORLD-FAMOUS MUSICAL CENTER 

















Distinguished Firm of Piano Manufacturers Will Erect New Build- 
ing in Carnegie Hall District—Fourteenth Street Structure 
Was for Many Years the Rendezvous of Celebrated Musicians 
and Its Auditorium Housed the Principal Concerts of the Day 
—Many Notables Made Their American Débuts There ’ 


V ITH the steady northerly shifting of 


the musical center of New York 


City, the present site of Steinway Hall 
as come to be downtown instead of up- 
own, and for the past five years the 
directors of Steinway & Sons have had 
nder serious consideration the problem 

finding a new home some distance 
north of Fourteenth Street. The final 
decision to acquire a site for a new 
Steinway building at 109-11-13 West Fif- 
ty-seventh Street was arrived at after at 
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Charles H. Steinway, Head of the Dis- 
tinguished House of Steinway & Sons 











least 275 propositions had been pre- 
sented by as many or more real etsate 
brokers. 

“It is needless to say,” remarked 
Charles H. Steinway, president of Stein- 
way & Sons, who discussed the projected 
move with a representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA on Tuesday, “that we gave this 
problem the most thoughtful care and 
we feel that there is no question what- 
ever that we have decided upon the best 
possible location for the next quarter of 
a century, or more.” 

Mr. Steinway was a boy of nine years 
when Steinway Hall was opened in 1866, 
but he recalls clearly the exciting inci- 
dents connected with the laying of the 
corner stone by Mayor Hoffman, on Sat- 

day, May 26, 1866, and the opening of 
the concert hall, Oct. 31, of the same 
ear. 

Rubinstein’s Début 


“It was six years after the opening of 
the hall,” said Mr. Steinway, “that Anton 


Rubinstein gave his first recital there. 
I remember very distinctly how we used 
to listen to Rubinstein when he was prac- 
ticing in the grand room. We would 
stand for hours listening to him, for- 
getting all about our luncheon, if it hap- 
pened to be around the noon hour. Rubin- 
stein had been in the habit of using the 
customary seven octave European piano 
of those days, and was not familiar with 
our seven and one-third octave pianos. 
It was necessary, therefore, for us to 
place a block of wood over the upper 
keys, to make the keyboard the required 
seven octaves in width. 

“Rubinstein was insistent upon this 
because he was in the habit of striking 
the highest note on the keyboard, and 
insisted that it would throw him out 
badly if he was obliged to use the full 
seven-and-one-third octave instruments 
of our make. This little change, how- 
ever, was easily accomplished, and dear 
old Rubinstein was made happy.” 

The nominal rental of Steinway Hall 
was $125, but time after time it was 
given without charge to promising young 
artists, and here, as in many other ways, 
the distinguished house of Steinway gave 
evidence of its desire to do everything 
within its power to further the interest 
of music in this country. 

The late Williara Steinway, who was 
president of Steinway & Sons after its 
incorporation in 1876 to the time of his 
death, Nov. 30, 1896, kept a diary from 
the date of his marriage in 1861 until his 
death. This diary, which is now in the 
possession of his son, Theodore E. Stein- 
way, and which consists of eight large 
books of closely written pages, contains 
many interesting anecdotes connected 
with Steinway Hail and the connection 
of Steinway & Sons with the musical ad- 
vancement of the times. 

In this diary Mr. Steinway wrote of 
the inaugural concert Oct. 31, 1866, which 
was given by the Beateman Cencert 
Troupe, and which was a tremendous 
success. Parepa-Rosa, the famous so- 
prano; Brignoli, tenor, and Ferranti, the 
baritone, with Theodore Thomas conduct- 
ing the orchestra, presented the program. 
Other world-famous artists who appeared 
at Steinway Hall during the next few 
years included Wieniawski and Ole Bull, 
violinists. Steinway Hall was the home 
of the Oratorio Society, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Leopold Damrosch, and it was 
this society which presented the first 
American performance of the “Damna 
tion of Faust.” The Philharmonic So- 
ciety was then under the direction of 
Theodore Thomas. 

A year after the opening of the hall 
a musical festival was given from June 3 
to 9, inclusive, under the direction of 
L. F. Harrison. This was the musica! 
event of the season, and was attended by 
the elect of social and musical circles. 


























Photo by Press Illustrating Service 


The Exterior of Steinway Hall on Fourteenth Street as It Is To-day 


Harper’s Weekly illustrated its review of 

the affair with a large wood cut. 

When Charles’ Dickens 
Readings 


Gave His 


Harper’s again took occasion to feature 
a Steinway Hall affair with a wood cut 
illustration when the readings by Charles 
Dickens took place in December, 1867. 


The sale of seats for the first series was 
announced for Dec. 11, at 9 a. m., and 
at 10 o’clock on the night before there 
were 150 persons in line, and at the 
opening of the box office the following 
morning more than 500 were waiting an 
opportunity to buy tickets. The course of 
four readings was repeated twice. 


[Continued on page 6] 
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Views from Three Angles of the Auditorium in Steinway Hall, in Which America’s Leading Concerts Took Place from 1866 Until 1890, When the Hall Was 
Converted Into the Art Department of Steinway & Sons 
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TRANSFER OF STEINWAY HALL WILL MARK THE 
PASSING OF WORLD-FAMOUS MUSICAL CENTER 
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Charlotte Cnshman, the actress, was 
also one of those who gave readings at 
Steinway Hall in the sixties and early 
seventies. No theatrical performances 
were ever presented there, however. Lec- 
tures were given by Henry Ward Beecher 
and Sunday lectures by Dr. Felix Adler. 

Steinway Hall had a seating capacity 
of 2500 and this included the small an- 
nex which could be thrown open to the 
main hall when occasion required. 

Liszt, Joseffy, Rosenthal, and other 
great pianists, played there, but Pad- 
erewski was never heard in the hall, as 
it was closed in 1890, at about the time 
when his first tour of this country was 
in contemplation. 

During the heyday of Steinway Hall, 
Charles F. Tretbar was active in concert 
management and had personal charge of 
the concert activities of Steinway & Sons. 

Opportunity was offered in the present 
Steinway building for music studios and 
such well-known teachers as William 
Mason, S. R. Mills, Max Pinner and E. 
M. Bowman occupied quarters there. 

Reproduced with this article is a car- 
toon drawn by Keppler, the well-known 
cartoonist, in 1872, and published in that 
year in Puck. Among the artists repre- 
sented are Rubinstein, Wieniawski, The- 
odore Thomas and Carlotta Patti. Car- 
lotta Patti was a sister of Adelina Patti, 
and was unfortunately lame, so that she 
did comparatively little public work, and 
never sang in opera. 

Although no definite plans have been 
made, it is presumed that the upper 
floors in the new Steinway building in 
Fifty-seventh Street will be used as 
music studios. It has been definitely de- 
cided that there will be no recital hall, 
the size of the building not being suffi- 
cient to accommodate a hall of even mod- 
erate seating capacity. : 

The new building will have a main en- 
trance on Fifty-seventh Street and ex- 
tend through to Fifty-eighth Street. The 
plans for the building will be drawn 
shortly and will call for a modern struc- 
ture, decorated in keeping with the tra- 
ditions and artistic standing of the old 
world-renowned house of Steinway. 


Steinway Hall Mecca of Artistic World 


Steinway Hall and its now historic en- 
vironment have been associated with the 
critical years of. American musical de- 
velopment. From the outset of its career 
Steinway Hall attracted within its walls 
the greatest artists and the most famous 
concert organizations. 

The building of the music hall fur- 
nished some interesting experiences to 
officers and employees of Steinway & 
Sons. While they were busily engaged 
with their duties in the main building, 
blasting for the new hall was going on 
in the rear, and occasionally the ware- 
rooms would be filled with powder smoke. 
Steinway Hall was planned and erected 
by members of the firm, no professional 
architect having a hand in its construc- 
tion. 
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Reproduction of a Cartoon in “Puck,” by Joseph Keppler, Showing Some of the Celebrated Artists on the Stage of Old 


Steinway Hall. 


Upper Corner Is Theodore Thomas. 


The opening of the concert hall was 
regarded by New York and other large 
city music lovers as one of the most im- 
portant art events of the decade. The 
clite of the city was present, and musi- 
cians and newspaper men from all parts 
of the country made special trips to New 
York especially to attend the opening. 
A sensational success was scored. The 
acoustical proportions were so nicely 
calculated that they also became a 
feature. 


Crowds Heard Thomas There 


From that date on for years the great- 
est artists in the country appeared at the 
hall. Theodore Thomas’s Orchestra 
played frequently, always drawing 
crowds. Many of the world’s most fam- 
ous pianists made their American début 
in Steinway Hall. About the time of the 
opening of the hall Steinway & Sons were 
awarded gold medals of honor in Paris 
and the world’s great composers and 
artists praised their instruments, all of 


At the Piano is Anton Rubinstein, While Wieniawski, the 
Carlotta Patti, a Sister of Adelina Patti 


which combined to give them tremendous 
prestige. 

“When Steinway & Sons moved to 
l‘ourteenth Street other piano men said 
that we were going too far uptown,” 
said J. H. Hempsted, who has been with 
Steinway & Sons for forty years, not 
long ago. “They said that the firm would 
be far from the center of trade. Four- 
teenth Street was then full of residences. 
although the old Italian opera house was 
there. At the corner of Fourteenth 
Street and Broadway was the home of the 
Roosevelt family. It did not take long, 
however, to prove that the foresight of 
the Steinways was remarkable, for their 
judgment was quickly proved to be good, 
and the fashion of the city flocked to the 
warerooms as it does to-day.” 


Theatrical and Operatic Center 


Some of the greatest theaters in New 
York were in the Union Square district. 
The famous old Academy of Music was 
once the leading opera house of the coun- 


Violinist, Is Standing Nearby. In the 


Is Shown on the Left 


try, Italian opera giving way to inter 
national opera of the kind now heard. It 
was while Colonel Mapleson was direct 
ing the Academy of Music that the socia! 
warfare between the old Knickerbocke: 
families and the new rich began, result 
ing in the building of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, of which Henry E. Abbey 
became director. 

The old New York families were so 
exclusive that they would not allow the 
Vanderbilts, Goulds and other families 
which had made millions, to have boxes 
at the Academy. About seventy of the 
families which had made great fortunes 
and were barred from the Academy 
clique got together with one or two old 
families and had the Metropolitan built. 

The opening of the two houses was the 
beginning of a great operatic and social! 
war which finally brought the ruin of 
both Colonel Mapleson and Mr. Abbey. 
After the first season the Academy’s for 
tunes changed and the scene of opera 
was shifted uptown. 











Prominent Chicago Singers 
Organized in New Quartet 











Left to Right, Gustaf Holmquist, Basso; Llora Withers, Soprano; John D. Miller, 





Tenor; Hazel Huntley, Contralto, and John Doane, Accompanist 


HICAGO, July 6.—Four of Chicago’s 
best known singers have organized 
a quartet and have begun to build up a 


repertory. 


All are well known as solo- 
ists in oratorio and concert work in the 
Middle West, and music-lovers expect 


that the quartet will become an impor- 
tant part of the city’s musical life. The 
members are Llora Withers, soprano; 
Hazel Huntley, contralto; John D. Miller, 
tenor; Gustaf Holmquist, basso, with 
John Doane, accompanist. Mr. Holm- 
quist will spend August fishing in the 
land of the sky-blue water, and other 
members of the quartet will take their 
vacations at the same time, but the work 
of rehearsing is going on steadily until 
then, and will be resumed immediately 
upon the return of the members in the 
early autumn. 7. We 





Hochstein and the “Movie” Manager 


David Hochstein, the violinist, stopped 
over in New York for a few days last 
week on the way from his home in Ro- 
chester to Provincetown, Mass., where he 
is to spend the summer. “I was involved 
in a curious comparison the other day,” 
he was telling his friends who are still 
in the city. “A singer who appeared re- 
ently at one of the largest, if not the 
largest, moving picture theater in the 
neighborhood of Times Square was asked 
by the manager if she could recommend 
a good violinist. Being a personal friend, 
this singer immediately thought of me, 
but added that she doubted very much if 
I would consent to appear in a moving 
picture theater. The impresario, how- 
ever, begged for my terms. I did not 
wish to appear in the ‘movies,’ and also 


I did not wish to disappoint my friend 
who had so kindly thought of me. So | 
quoted a ridiculously high figure for on 
week’s appearances. The manager did 
not say a word until my friend the singer 
returned to. New York for another en 
gagement. Then the impresario took he: 
aside and demanded in a rough voice 
‘Well, how is your million-dollar violi! 
ist? Who does he think he is, anyway 
Charlie Chaplin?’ ” 





Omaha Musicians Appear in Noteworthy 
Studio Recital 


OMAHA, NEB., July 8.—Alice Virginia 
Davis and Cecil W. Berryman gave a re 
cital at their studio in the McCagu 
Building on July 3 before an audienc 
of forty-five invited guests. 

The program opened with th 
Schumann Fantasie in C Major, playe 
by Mr. Berryman, and followed b: 
a two-piano arrangement of Ravel’s Pa 
vane, “Laideronette” and “Fairy Garden’ 
from the “Mother Goose” Suite. Miss 
Davis closed the recital with the Lisz' 
E Flat Concerto. Each number was pre 
faced with interesting facts concerning 
the composer and the character of th 
composition. Miss Davis and Mr. Berry 
man are to give a series of these recital 
during the summer and will continu: 
them next season for the benefit of their 
pupils. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Oberlin, Ohio, is a small town some 
thirty-odd miles by railroad or electric 
trolley from Cleveland. It has long been 
known as the home of a university or 
college, where there are nearly three 
thousand students, of whom about 40 
per cent, I believe, are girls. 

Its principal interest to you is that 
its largest and most successful depart- 


ment is the music school, which, years 
ago, and especially recently, has reached 
a high standard of excellence under the 
direction of Charles W. Morrison. 

Oberlin is noted for the strictness of 
the rules which govern the lives of the 
students. 

This rigid discipline dates back to the 
olden days when Oberlin was founded by 
Connecticut enthusiasts, Calvinists. At 
that time Ohio was Far West. These 
good Connecticutians sent out pioneers 
to found a college which should train 
young clergymen for the ministry, with 
the special purpose of working for the 
abolition of slavery. 

Material for building the original col- 
lege was hauled by ox teams over the 
plains, which will give you some idea of 
the primitive conditions of the time. 

The stern rules, adopted then for the 
students in all sincerity, for the saving 
of souls, have been maintained ever since. 

al * 

My purpose in making these state- 

ments is to lay my foundation, as the 
lawyers would say, to support the argu- 
ment which I endeavored to maintain in 
my criticism of the festivals which are 
given in Norfolk, Conn., and which, I 
stated, from the manner of their conduct 
tended to foster that spirit of exclusive- 
ness in music which so many are now 
trying their utmost to break down and 
make music, as it should be, something 
in which the people as a whole are in- 
terested and not merely the few, who, 
under the patronage of the wealthy, are 
permitted to enjoy the performances of 
distinguished artists, of orchestral and 
choral bodies. 
_ Among the letters received on this sub- 
ject have been many that have endorsed 
my views. Among them I notice that 
you published one, in your issue of July 
|, from Mr. Edward Dickinson, Profes- 
sor of History and Criticism of Music at 
Oberlin, and a man to whom the college 
‘wes much. 

_In view of what I have said of Ober- 
in and the strict rules as to conduct 
which prevail there, I think I may claim 
that Mr. Dickinson’s views may be ac- 
epted as a fair judgment as to whether 
my stating of my case, with regard to 
the Norfolk festivals, was “proper” or 
not, 

In his letter to you, Mr. Dickinson 

says: 
_ “Mephisto’s remarks in the last num- 
ber in regard to the Norfolk, Conn., 
musical festivals are as judicious as they 
are timely. Mr. Krehbiel’s allusions to 
community music, quoted there as being 
sensational, are what might be expected 
of a man who, as American editor of tho 
second edition of Grove’s Dictionary, per- 
mitted a eulogy of half a column about 
himself to be printed, when no other 
American critic or scholar was men- 
tioned.” 

Thus you see that Mr. Dickinson—and 
he is but one of many—not only agrees 
with my views with regard to the Nor- 
folk festivals, but considers them “judi- 
cious” and “timely.” He also agrees with 
the Stricture of Mr. Krehbiel’s eulogy of 

nose festivals, which Mr. Krehbiel ac- 
companied, as you may remember, with a 
contemptuous allusion to the efforts of 


those who are endeavoring to promote 
what has come to be known as “com- 


munity music.” 
* * 


I am particularly pleased to quote 
Mr. Dickinson, whom I consider an au- 
thority not only on music but as to good 
conduct for the reason that, among the 
few who have written to me protesting 
against my criticism of the Norfolk fes- 
tivals is a certain Mr. S. M. Hough of 
New York, who does not like MUSICAL 
AMERICA any more, and, as I understand 
it, desires the paper stopped because he 
does not consider my references to these 
festivals to be on the side of what he is 
pleased to call “general good behavior.” 

Now, I trust I am sufficiently broad to 
realize that in taking any position, espe- 
cially a radical one, there will always be 
those who do not agree with me, for 
there is scarcely anything that cannot be 
viewed from various standpoints. 

What I am anxious to protest against 
is the tendency of many—of whom Mr. 
Hough is a fair example—to relegate to 
the “improper” any expression of opinion 
with which they may be personally at 
variance. ; 

This is pre-eminently the hypocritical 
attitude against which so many German 
and French writers have protested as 
being characteristic of not only many of 
the English but of many Americans. 

One may be right, one may be wrong, 
in the view one takes of the Norfolk fes- 
tivals, but, pray, how can such expres- 
sion of opinion belong to the things that 
are improper? 

Incidentally I will not refer to the in- 
justice of the attitude of Mr. Hough, 
who, because he found certain para- 
graphs in a single article not to his taste, 
promptly forgets all the good work and 
service that the paper has given him at 
small cost, and so throws up his hands in 
holy horror. 

+ * * 


However, one thing is certain: The 
next decade will see not only a great ad- 
vance in musical knowledge and culture 
in this country but an entirely different 
attitude to music. 

Music is going to be taken out of the 
hands of the few who design to patronize 
it and put into the hands of the many. 

The radicals, of whom I am one, are 
going to break down the opposition of 
those who would keep music out of the 
public schools and universities and away 
from the common herd! Led by ener- 
getic, enterprising and _ public-spirited 
men and women, we are going to get the 
masses to sing, even if in doing so we 
may incur the displeasure of a musical 
critic who acknowledges only himself as 
an authority, and of a critic of morals— 
a la Hough. 


* * * 


Some years ago, being in Little Italy, 
I saw a number of ragged children danc- 
ing in the street to the music of a barrel 
organ played by an old Italian, not over- 
clean, whose smiling face showed his en- 
joyment, while his wistful gaze seemed 
to break through the heavy, leaden skies 
and rest upon his own sunny Italy. 

As I watched the little ones dancing in 
the street (and, let me admit it, they 
were tangoing) a gentleman with a se- 
vere face and a somewhat clerical ap- 
pearance exclaimed: 

“How improper! They ought to be put 
down!” 

He belonged to the same class as the 
eminently respectable Mr. Hough! 

: + ca + 


The acquittal by a jury of Hans Tau- 
scher (the husband of Mme. Johanna 
Gadski, the distinguished opera and con- 
cert singer), who had been arrested by 
the Department of Justice, charged with 
complicity in an effort to invade Canada 
and dynamite the Welland Canal, will be 
received with general satisfaction. 

Personally I am glad on Mr. Tauscher’s 
own account, for he has lived here so 
long that he has become, or ought to 
have become, an American. 

But my main cause of satisfaction is 
that at a time when the German press is 
filled with denunciations of this country 
and with assertions that Germany can 
get no justice here, his acquittal will 
prove the contrary. 

Had he been convicted there is no ques- 
tion but the Germans would have insisted 
that it was because of his being a Ger- 
man, and not because the evidence was 
against him. 

From this point of view the case has 
more importance than would appear on 
the surface. 

Furthermore, too, it will prevent those 
so-called “patriots” from continuing their 
antagonism to Mme. Gadski herself on 
the ground that her husband is not only 
an active agent of the German Govern- 
ment but has been charged with a serious 
offense against our laws. 

For all these reasons the verdict is a 
happy solution of what might have be- 
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Ruggiero Leoncavallo, Who Dreams, and Dreams, and Dreams of Producing 
Another Masterpiece Like “Pagliacci” 





come a serious cause of disturbance and 
bad feeling. 
* 

The announcement that the eminent 
house of Steinway & Sons is to put up 
a fine building, with warerooms and a 
music hall, on West Fifty-seventh Street, 
in the neighborhood of Carnegie Hall, 
will be hailed with satisfaction by music- 
lovers. 

For years, in the olden days, Steinway 
Hall, on East Fourteenth Street, was the 
center of the musical life of the city at 
a time when the majority of music stu- 
dents were studying to play the piano, 
whereas to-day, as we know, the majority 
are trying to learn how to sing espe- 
cially with a view to appearing in opera. 

The history of old Steinway Hall was 
certainly, for a generation, almost the 
history of music in New York, outside of 
opera. 

From it emanated some of the most 
sincere efforts to promote musical culture 
in the way of sending out artists, concert 
companies and supporting musicians and 
music schools. 

The opening of another music hall in 
New York under the auspices of the 
Steinways will mean a great deal to the 
musical world, and will, no doubt, further 
enhance the prestige of this old-estab- 
lished and distinguished concern, which 
has done so much for the cause of music 
not only locally but nationally. 

*” * * 


The recent deal by which Mr. Frank 
Munsey of the New York Press acquired 
the control of the New York Sun, and by 
which the two papers have been amalga- 
mated, givine the Sun the Associated 
Press franchise, which it didn’t have of 
late years, will naturally be of serious 
interest to music-lovers. 

The Press. which has now been ab 
sorbed by the Syn had as its musical 
eritic Max Smith. who made a name for 
himself and secured a large following by 
his interesting, valuable and informing 
articles. 

Often he beat the musical writers of 


the other daily papers with exclusive 
news. While always writing with dis- 
tinction, he managed to win the favor of 
the musical world, and particularly of 
the artists. 

On the Sun, as musical critic for many 
years, has been William J. Henderson, 
who went to that paper from the New 
York Times, where he won a national 
reputation. 

The question will arise whether Mr. 
Munsey will retain Mr. Henderson on the 
Sun. I hear that has been decided in the 
ailirmative. 

If Mr. Henderson should be relieved of 
his position it would be regretted by 
many—by none more than myself, for 
the reason that while I have often taken 
occasion to disagree with him, it must be 
admitted that his articles, especially 
those in the Sunday edition of the Sun, 
were sincere and always informing, even 
though often hypercritical. 

As an authority on vocal music I do 
not think he has his superior in the coun- 
try. Indeed, that was one of his troubles, 
especially when he went to the opera— 
that he judged everything from the point 
of view of the singing teacher, and so 
sometimes missed the broad view which 
the readers of the Sun may have ex- 
pected. 

Then, Mr. Henderson has written some 
valuable books on music. Tet us also 
not forget his novel, in which operatic 
people were the main characters, and 
which, while it didn’t win any great 
measure of popular favor, had much 
merit. 

To me it appeared to be the brilliant 
work of a tired man. Yet there were 
many passages which were almost in- 
spired, and certainly many that rose to a 
high standard of literary excellence. 

Of the future growing importance and 
suecess of the Sun there can be no doubt 
The paper has always made a strong ap- 
peal to cultured people. 

It was particularly liked by newspaper 
men, who admired its style, which, at 
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times though cynical, was always bright 
and to the point from the days when the 
paper came into the hands of the great 
Dana. 

Here let me not forget to pay a pass- 
ing word of appreciation to Mr. William 
C. Rieck, who had control of the Sun dur- 
ing the last few years. 

Mr. Rieck was for many years city 
editor of the New York Herald. He was 
understood to be Mr. Bennett’s personal 
representative. They had a quarrel at 
the time when Mr. Hearst was making 
his attack on Bennett. 


The result was that Mr. Rieck left the 
Herald and went to the New York Times, 
where he acquired an interest, and for 
some time was engaged in improving its 
foreign correspondence, which he did so 
well as to make the Times noted in this 
“a ever since. 

hen the opportunity came Mr. Rieck 
left the Times and acquired control of 
the Sun. Although he labored under the 
disadvantage of having it reported that 
he was backed by certain Wall Street in- 
terests, he nevertheless maintained the 
paper’s prestige and influence. 


Under the new management the musical 
and dramatic departments of the Sun, we 
may be assured, will be conducted with 
all the old-time vigor, and so, no doubt, 
secure even a greater following than they 
had before; for Mr. Munsey is known, es- 
pecially in the newspaper world, as a man 
not only of large means, great enterprise 
and ideals, but as in sympathy with every 
worthy effort in music, drama and the 
arts. 

* * * 

When one of the regiments was coming 
out of the armory to go to the war a 
lady came forward and insisted on hug- 
ging and kissing every individual member 
of the band. 

It was found afterward that, while she 
had no personal acquaintance with any of 
the musicians, she was impelled to this 
promiscuous osculation by the fact that 
aed had once had a lover who played the 

ute. 

So, you see, the possibility of trouble 
with Mexico has not only its sad side but 
its humorous side. 

They tell me that among the musicians 
who are having trouble with their wives 
the common threat is that they will go to 
Mexico. This generally results in a back- 
down on the part of the wife! 

_ So, if hell has been let loose in Mexico 
it has also produced peace in many a mu- 
sician’s home—says 
Your 
MEPHISTO. 





SHORT CHORAL WORKS FEATURED 
IN SEASON’S CHAUTAUQUA MUSIC 





Fewer Oratorios to be Given—“Elijah,” ‘Ancient Mariner” and 
‘Hiawatha’ Selected for Presentation—Soloists for July Are 
Young Americans, Products of American Training—Alfred 
Hallam’s Visiting Organizations Include Buffalo Guido Chorus, 
Russian Symphony Orchestra and the Community Chorus of Erie 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 10.—The 
weather man has been smiling on Chau- 
tauqua the last week and though the sea- 
son opened more than a week in advance 
of the summer schools the crowds have 
been coming in at an interesting rate. 
Alfred Hallam, conductor of music at 
Chautauqua, came directly from the 
Commencement exercises of the Skid- 
more Conservatory at Saratoga Springs, 
of which he is director, arriving just in 
time to begin work with the Chautauqua 
Choir for the first song service of the 
season on Sunday night, July 2. Mr. 
Hallam has an interesting program for 
the summer, which includes the presen- 
tation of “The Ancient Mariner,” by 
Barnett, on July 28; “Hiawatha,” by 
Coleridge Taylor, on Aug. 8 and “Elijah,” 
on Aug. 12. The number of oratorios 
is not so large as usual, as Mr. Hallam 
says he is going to pay especial attention 
to choral numbers of a shorter nature 
this season. 

Among visiting organizations will be 
the Guido Chorus of Buffalo, Seth Clark, 
conductor, which will give a concert on 
the afternoon of July 19. The Russian 
Symphony Orchestra comes for “Music 
Week,” Aug. 7-12, and on the day that 
“Hiawatha” is given the Community 
Chorus from Erie, Pa., conducted by 
Henry B. Vincent, official organist at 
Chautauqua, will take part in the pro- 
duction. 

Actual work of the music faculty be- 
gan on Monday, July 10. In charge of 
the public school music, sight singing, 
etc., are James Bird of Marietta, Ohio, 
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and Edward R. Hawley of Westfield, 
Mass. _ Reginald Sweet of New York is 
again in charge of the courses in theory, 
harmony and music appreciation. Ho- 
ratio Connell of Philadelphia is the 
new member of the voice department. 
Charles C. Washburn, dean of the voice 
department of Ward-Belmont College, 
Nashville, Tenn., is back in his accus- 
tomed place and Frederick G. Shattuck 
of New York is again the Chautauqua 
accompanist and vocal coach. Ernest 
Hutcheson again heads the piano de- 
partment, and he is assisted by Eliza 
McC, Woods of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory, Baltimore; Austin Conradi of 
Brooklyn and Arthur H. Wilson of Phila- 
delphia. The last named is a new addi- 
tion to the music forces. Henry B. Vin- 
cent of Erie, is in charge of the organ 
instruction, and Elmer L. Brown of 
Dana’s Musical Institute, Warren, O., 
is instructor in orchestral instruments. 
Sol Marcosson of Cleveland, one of the 
oldest of Chautauqua teachers in point 
of service, has the violin department 
and Marie Miller of Erie, is instructor 
of harp. 

One face missing is that of Lynn B. 
Dana, formerly assistant accompanist. 
Since the death of Mr. Dana’s father, he 
has succeeded to the presidency and com- 
plete management of Dana’s Musical In- 
stitute, Warren, and his usual sojourn 
at Chautauqua is now out of the ques- 
tion. His place will be supplied by Ethel 
Light, a recent graduate of the Skid- 
more Conservatory and a pupil of Er- 
nest Hutcheson. 

The enrollment of pupils for all music 
classes is unusually large. On the first 
day of registration the number was fifty 
per cent ahead cf former years. 


Hear Many American Singers 


The soloists for July have made an 
extremely favorable impression. All are 
young Americans, and, with the excep- 
tion of the soprano, have studied entire- 
ly with American teachers. The soprano, 
Carolyn Ortmann, is a pupil of Orgeni 
in Dresden, Luise Reuss-Belch in Bay- 
reuth, as well as of Oscar Saenger and 
other American teachers. Lewis James, 
tenor, comes from Michigan and has 
been on the concert stage only about 
two years. He is a pupil of William 
Wheeler and Ferdinand Tanara. Bea- 
trice McCue, contralto, sings at the 
Rutgers Presbyterian Church, New York, 
and is a pupil of Ross David and Evan 
Williams. Edwin Swain, the baritone, 
is proving a popular singer. He is from 
far Florida but sings now in the Eman- 
uel Baptist Church of Brooklyn. 

The first concert was given July 3, 
the four singers offering a quartet, “Go, 
Lovely Rose,” by A. King. Mr. James 
sang “For You Alone,” by Geehl; 
“Songs of Araby,” by Clay, and “Morn- 
ing’ by Speaks. Miss McCue sang 
“Melisande in the Wood,” by Goetz, and 


“The Star” by Rogers. Edwin Swain’s 
numbers were “Little Irish Girl,” by 
Lohr; “Invictus,” by Huhn, and “Jean,” 
by Speaks. Mme. Ortmann sang “Dich 
Theure Halle” from “Tannhaduser” and 
Avstin Conradi gave a remarkably po- 
etic rendition of the “Raindrop” Prelude 
of Chopin, concluding with the A Minor 
Etude. 

The concert on Wednesday afternoon, 
July 5 and on Friday night, July 7 were 
both of a more or less popular nature. 
The choir made its first appearance for 
the season and though not recruited to 
its midseason strength it did some good 
work, singing the “Song of the World 
Adventurers,” by Converse, taken from 
the “Masque of St. Louis” and a bright 
little song, “Hey Ho, Robin,” by Lom- 
bard. 

Henry B. Vincent played Sibelius’s 
“Finlandia” on the organ as the opening 
number of the program on July 7. 
Lewis James sang two of the Landon 
Ronald songs and Edwin Swain’s group 
was given with spirit and pleasing style. 
Miss McCue was especially pleasing in 
Harriet Ware’s “Hindu Slumber Song.” 
Marie Miller, the harpist for Chautauqua, 
made her first parencence of the sea- 
son, playing with great daintiness a 
“Priére” by Hasselmans. The choir 
sang two numbers that were well re- 
ceived. 

The concerts for this week include an 
“American Composers” program for 
Monday night, July 10, a “Modern 
Composers” program for Wednesday af- 
ternoon and a popular concert on Friday 
night. 


Hear Three Organ Recitals 


There have been three organ recitals 
so far this season, Henry B. Vincent 
giving the first one. The first visiting 
organist was J. Frank Frysinger of the 
University School of Music, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, who played two delightful 
programs on July 4 and 6. Mr. Fry- 
singer’s registration is interesting and 
individual, and he plays Bach with re- 
markable facility. The best things he 
did were unquestionably a group of his 
own compositions, which show a musi- 
cianly spirit and good sense of melody. 
Particularly attractive was his ‘“Even- 
tide” which is set to the motto, “Hold 
thou thy cross before my closing eyes.” 

A serious accident befell William Ort- 
mann, who arrived recently to be con- 
certmaster for the Chautauqua Orches- 
tra this season, on Tuesday evening, 
July 4. Mr. Ortmann, who with his 
wife, Carolyn Ortmann, the soprano of 
the July Quartet, were just going into 
supper at the Colonial Cottage, when 
the former slipped and in endeavoring 
to steady himself to keep from falling, 
snapped his knee cap. It will be weeks 
before Mr. Ortmann will be able to walk 
again. This will necessitate the secur- 
ing of another concertmaster for the 
Orchestra, 

Florence Larrabee, the concert pian- 
ist, is spending the season at Chautau- 
qua and is at the Colonnade Cottage. 


Miss Larrabee’s home is in New ther 


MRS. HERMAN LEWIS PLANS 
QUARTET FROM ARTIST LIST 


To Combine Voices for Opera and Ora- 
torio Quartets—Summer Plans 
of Mrs. Lewis’s Artists 


An interesting feature which Mrs. 
Herman Lewis, the New York concert 
manager, has under consideration, is a 
quartet formed from her list of artists. 
Mrs. Lewis has two artist couples, Mo- 
nica Stults, soprano, and her husband, 
Walter Stults, bass; Merced de Pina, 
contralto, and her husband, Roger de 
Bruyn, tenor. On their joint programs 
Mr. and Mrs. Stults sing duets with ad- 
mirable blending of voices and mutual 
understanding of text and music. Both 
artists are fine oratorio singers as well. 
The same is true of Mr. and Mrs. de 
Bruyn, originators of “Chansons in cos- 
tumes.” Their programs, distinguished 
for historical accuracy of costuming, 
have as a dominating feature Hungarian 
duets. Mme. de Pina was a member of 
the Montreal Opera before her marriage, 
while Roger de Bruyn comes from the 
Royal Opera, Antwerp. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stults will be in New 
York in September and Mrs. Lewis plans 
combining the voices in operatic quartets 
with a view to booking the four artists 
together for a full concert program and 
for oratorio engagements when a quartet 
of soloists is desired. 

The summer plans of artists under 
Mrs. Lewis’ management are as follows: 
Eleanora de Cisneros is filling engage- 
ments on the Pacific Coast; Eleanor 
Spencer, pianist, appearing in concert in 
Holland; Maria Kousnezoff, prima donna 
of the Chicago Opera, is at her home in 








Madrid, after singing in opera in Paris 
Graham Marr, baritone, Chicago an 
Boston Opera, is living at Rye, N. Y..: 
Anne Arkadij, lieder singer, is at Battle 
Creek, Mich., for the season; Maude Fay, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company is 
at her apartment in Park Avenue, but 
makes frequent journeys to fashionable 
watering places; Saramé Raynolds of the 
Chicago Opera is at her summer home at 
Bayport, L. I.; Mercede de Pina, con- 
tralto, and her husband, Roger de Bruyn, 
tenor, form part of an artist colony at 
Belle Harbor, L. I.; Monica Stults, so- 
rano, and her husband, Walter Stults, 
asso, are on a fishing trip. Mr. Stults 
will spend August in Seattle, joining 
Mrs. Stults in New York in September; 
Marguerite Beriza, French prima donna, 
with Chicago Opera last season, is sing- 
ing first réles at the Ravinia Park opera; 
Margaret Jarman, contralto, is also sing- 
ing at Ravinia Park. 

John Doane, organist, plans to run 
across the continent in his motor car; 
Valentina Crespi is devoting part of her 
summer to writing scenarios; Clara 
Wiillner, pianist, is at the lakes of Wis- 
consin; Lucile Lawrence, soprano, is in 
the White Mountains and later will visit 
her childhood home in Kentucky; Georg 
Walcker, basso, is singing in Germany; 
Helen Scholder, ’cellist, and Harriet 
Scholder, pianist, are at Lake Keezar, 
Center Lovel, Me.; Randall Hargreaves, 
English baritone, will spend his vacation 
at Duscburg, Mass.; Frank Pollock, the 
popular American tenor, has signed a 
film contract which will keep him occu- 
pied until his concerts begin. 


FAY FOSTER FESTIVAL 








Composer Ends Series with Two Con- 
certs of Unusual Interest 


“Opera Night” and “Solo and En- 
semble Night” were the titles of the two 
final concerts of the series comprising a 
musical festival given by Fay Foster at 
Hempstead, L. I. “Opera Night” was 
given on June 29 and in it Miss Foster 
presented two scenes from Gluck’s 
“Orfeo.” Addie Tydeman sang_ the 
music of Orpheus, Grace Forman, Euri- 
dice, and Madeline Bailey, the God o/ 
Love. The chorus of Greek girls and 
happy spirits included the Misses Bailey, 
Jennings, Reed, Stowe and Mrs. Sieber. 

The scene from Puccini’s “Butterfly” 
between Cio-Cio-San, sung by Mrs. Maud 
Stoffel, and Suzuki, sung by Miss Tyde- 
man, was next performed, followed by 
the third act of Gounod’s “Faust.” In 
this Pauline Jennings sang Marguerite; 
Mary Reed, Martha; Lou Stowe, Siebel; 
Edward Crabtree, Faust, and Harold 
Halett Mephisto. Miss Foster’s own de- 
lightful composition, “The Music Box,” 
was danced by Miss Stowe, with the com 
poser at the piano. It was much admired. 

At “Solo and Ensemble Night,” on 
July 1, a long miscellaneous program was 
heard, composed of trios sung by the 
Misses Jennings, Tydeman and Aldrich, 
solo songs in costume by Miss Jennings 
and Miss Tydeman, duets by Miss Reed 
and Leon Buell, and arias by Mrs. Jes- 
sie Irwin Peace and Grace Forman. On 
the program were a large number of 
American works by Gena Branscombe, 
Nevin, Harvey Worthington Loomis, 
Frank Bibb, Helen MHopekirk, Ward- 
Stephens, Marion Bauer, Fay Foster, 
Gertrude Ross, James P. Dunn, Carlos- 
Troyer, Thurlow Lieurance and Cadman. 

Miss Foster deserves great credit for 
arranging the details of this festival and 
for preparing all the singers in their 
roles. She also designed the scenes for 
the operatic excerpts and presided at the 
piano throughout all the concerts. 





Countess Mozzatto and Evelyn Starr to 
Appear at Newport Casino 


Countess Gina Mozzatto, formerly ot 
La Scala, Milan, will be heard at th: 
Newport Casino on July 24, in a concert 
which will have the patronage of man) 
prominent society women. The Italia: 
singer will be heard in several of Ca 
ruso’s songs and in Venetian folk song 
in costume. Evelyn Starr, the Canadia1 
violinist, and Signor Paolo Martucci 
pianist, will also appear. Max Sanders, 
the New York manager, is arranging th« 
concert. 





Recent recitals have been given in Ban- 
gor, Me., by the pupils of H. Everett 
Hall, assisted by Mildred Hall, soprano, 
and Mary C. Weston, violinist; and Grace 
M. Bramhall of Brewer, the latter as- 
sisted by Helen M. Ritterbush of Cam- 
den, soprano, a pupil of Sara Peakes, 
prominent vocal teacher of this city, an’ 
Marion and Alice Fifield, violin and ’cello. 
Frederick Mariner of New York, at one 
time director of the Bangor Piano School, 
was a recent visitor in Bangor, going 
there from North Bucksport, where he 
and Mrs. Mariner are occupying their 
summer home, 
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Series of Performances by 
Massed Bodies of Students 
Show Practical Thoroughness 
of City’s System of Musical 
Education—Over 20,000 Per- 
sons Hear Concert in Park by 
School Orchestra of 400 and 
Chorus of 1100—Choral Mu- 
sic Compulsory in High 
Schools — Credits for Glee 
Club, Orchestra and Other 


Branches 


INNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 3.—A 
\ series of recent musical enter- 
tainments by the public schools of Min- 
neapolis marks a milestone in the prog- 
ress of general musical education. 
Thaddeus P. Giddings is the genius who 
has inspired the confidence of the public 
school authorities and has been given 
leave to work out his theories to the suc- 
cessful issue indicated in the following 
narration of events. 

A concert was given at Powderhorn 
Park by an orchestra of 400 taken from 
twenty-seven grade schools of the city, 
most of them having been playing less 
than a year, together with a chorus of 
1100 pupils from the seventh grades. The 
effect was marvelous. Fully 20,000 peo- 
ple crowded the hillside to listen to the 
concert. It is expected that a stadium 
in Riverside Park will be ready for con- 
certs of this kind next year. Mr. Gid- 
dings looks upon this demonstration as 
only the beginning of a great movement 
in the onward march of music in Minne- 
apolis. 

The music used at this concert was 
all in three parts, unaccompanied. All 
the numbers were taken from the regular 
seventh grade music books. “Lift Thine 
Eyes” from “Elijah” was one of the 
offerings. 


Ingenious Plan of Assembly 


The placing of a chorus of such size 
at Powderhorn Park constitutes a little 
problem of its own, which was solved 
in the following original manner: Pupils 
of the eighth grade of the Horace Mann 
school were assigned this detail. They 
surveyed the field before the rehearsal 
and marked out the place where each 
child should stand. The marker was a 
piece of paper, four inches square, nailed 
to the sod with a ten-penny nail. The 
paper was red for the altos, white for 
the second sopranos and blue for the 
first sopranos. The orchestra had vari- 
ous other colors for the various instru- 
ments. The papers were placed two and 
one-half feet apart each way. Each pu- 
pil found his place instantly and those 
who were late, owing to crowded street 
cars, found their places without disturb- 


ance, 
[he bulletin designated by Mr. Gid- 
dings as “the biggest thing I am giving 


9 


ou,” because of its potential quality, 
tates that the Board of Education will 

rnish instructors for grade school or- 
chestras under the following conditions: 


Each orchestra must contain six or more 
tifferent instruments of the symphony or- 
hestra. This does not include the piano or 

ims. 

2. This professional instructor will lead the 
orchestra for an hour once every two weeks. 

grade teacher must be in charge of the 
rchestra at this time and conduct the or- 

estra at the intervening weekly rehearsal. 

3. The orchestra must play at school enter- 
1inments on request of the principal and 
ay when the pupils march if the principal 

wishes. 

4. Pupils may study the orchestra music at 
ome or with their private teachers if they 
re taking lessons. All this at the request 
ind under the direction of the orchestra 
eader, teacher leader and principal. 

5. Music to the amount of $10 yearly will 
€ furnished each orchestra. This music to 
in the form of a circulating library so that 
. large number of selections will be available 
rr the schools at a moderate price. 

6. A beginner may enter the orchestra at 
es his instrument is not already repre- 
ente 
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At Top: Combined Grade Schoo! Orchestras Réhearsing in Powderhorn Park, Minneapolis; Ruth Anderson, Director. 
400 away. In Center: East High School Glee Club in ‘“‘Chimes of Normandy.’’ 


Rain kept many of the 


Left to Right: Mr. Webster, Principal of East High 


School, Conductor; Walter Bruce, Ray Barnes, Helen Todd, Marian Wirtz, Perry Richardson, Clifford Bender, Herbert Elwell. 
At the Bottom: 1100 Pupils from Seventh Grade Rehearsing at Powderhorn Park 


Mr. Giddings impresses upon the violin 
players that while the violin is a very 
fine instrument, anyone playing it will 
have so much competition that, if he 
wishes to earn money with his music 
later, he will stand a far better chance 
if he took up some less common instru- 
ment. He endeavors to get some of the 
over-numerous violin players to play 
some of the lower strings, suggesting 
that a violin can readily be re-strung so 
that viola music can be played upon it, 
that a violin player can soon learn to 
play the ’cello or double bass. 

The bulletin further states: 





LYRIC DICTIO 


(DORA DUTY JONES METHOD) 


MAY LAIRD BROWN 


(AUTHORIZED EXPONENT) 
Address: 1 West 89th Street, New York 


‘“‘Wherever there is a demand for it classes 
in instrumental music may be formed and 
the school buildings be used for this purpose 
after school. Neighboring buildings may join 
in forming these classes. Beginners only will 
be taken into these classes. We must not 
compete with the private teachers. When 
the pupils have arrived at some degree of 
proficiency in our classes they will naturally 
seek the instruction of some private teacher. 
300d teachers of the various instruments can 
be secured for $2 per hour. Classes should 
not number more than twenty. The pupils 
will therefore each pay ten cents or more 
a lesson according to the number in the 
class. Pupils will of course furnish their 
own music and will practice at home as 
the teacher directs. In forming piano classes 
there must be at least five pianos for a 
class of twenty. There should be ten, but 
five will do. In all the other classes each 
pupil must have an instrument. 


Mr. Giddings secures the willing co- 
operation of the principals by sending 


out a letter previous to a concert an- 
nouncing some specific purpose in giving 
it, such as to secure instruments for the 
orchestra, money for a new platform or 
for records, etc. He intimates that the 
public wants to hear the children sing 
and proposes co-operative effort, saying, 
for instance: 


‘Let us give a concert and divide the pro- 
ceeds, the music department to get half and 
the other half to be divided between the 
schools taking part. Let us give a concert 
by the pupils of the eighth grades, both A 
and B, with basses from the lower grades as 
needed. Let each room send as many quar- 
tets as possible to the chorus. Each pupit 
in the quartet must be able to sing his part 
alone against the other parts with a smooth, 
pleasant tone and come out on the key with- 


(Continued on page 10) 
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out the aid of an instrument. 


hearsals and the concert.’ 

He then designates definitely places 
and dates of rehearsals, the music to be 
used, price of tickets and business man- 
ager. 

System of Credits 


Choral music in the Minneapolis high 
schools is compulsory. Every pupil is 
required to attend chorus class two 
periods weekly from the time he enters 
until he graduates. Each voice is tested 
by the supervisor at least twice a year 
and two credits given for four years’ 
work. One of these may be used for 
graduation. Glee clubs are elective, to 
be organized in each high school with not 
less than fifteen nor more than thirty- 
two members, and credits given to pupils 
taking arts or general course. The lat- 
ter applies also to members of high school 
orchestras, to which may be admitted 
any pupil playing an instrument of the 
symphony orchestra. Pupils of voice, 
piano and organ, subject to specified re- 
quirements, are allowed similar recogni- 
tion. 

Haydn’s “Creation” was given two pro- 
ductions—one by the West High School 
chorus and orchestra in the afternoon 
before the pupils of the grade schools of 
the adjacent district, the other in the 
evening before the public, under the 
auspices of the Parents’ and Teachers’ 
Association of the West High District. 
The soloists used were Gertrude Stewart, 
soprano; Winworth Williams, baritone; 
Hardesty Johnson, tenor (in the after- 
noon), and Sudworth Frasier, tenor (in 
the evening). Earl L. Baker, assistant 
supervisor, conducted. 

Handel’s “Messiah” was sung by a 
chorus of 180 voices from the East 
High School, with soloists, in an after- 
noon and evening performance, Earl 
Baker, conducting. The soloists were 
Miss Morris, soprano; Mildred Langtry, 
contralto; Hardesty Johnson, tenor; Mr. 
Snodgrass, bass. Mrs. Landry was at 
the piano. 

The cantata, “The Swan and the Sky- 





THUEL BURNHAM’S TOUR 


Third Consecutive Season in America Now Booking 


Select only 
those who can and will attend three re- . 


lark,” by Goring Thomas, was sung by 
a chorus of 275 voices and orchestra from 
the South High School, assisted by the 
following soloists: Emily Eleanor Mor- 
ris, soprano; Josephine Ann Stringham, 
contralto; Henry Griebenow, tenor; Mr. 
Williams, bass. Miss Stringham conduct- 
ed the performance. May E. Kimberly 
was at the piano. 


School Sin gs Together 


The plan followed by Mr. Giddings 
means that every pupil in the school 
learns at least one of the great choral 
masterpieces each year in addition to 
much other work. When the concerts 
are given the best singers are selected 
and as many used as the stage will hold. 
The whole school gets together and sings 
at times. It is a rousing thing to hear 
the choruses from one of the great ora- 
torios sung by 1500 of these fresh young 
voices, as often happens in the Minne- 
apolis high schools. 

The “Rose Maiden,” a cantata for soli, 
chorus and orchestra, by Frederic H. 
Cowen, was given as a complimentary 
matinee to an audience of 1500 eighth 
grade children, teachers and school music 
students, and also to the general public 
by paid admission. The chorus was com- 
posed of 200 voices picked from the 1500 
who had been rehearsing the cantata dur- 
ing the previous months. The accom- 
paniment was furnished by the North 
High School Orchestra, supplemented by 
professional musicians from the sym- 
phony orchestra. 

The students of the Central High 
School gave an excellent performance of 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” The chorus, 
which numbered nearly 400 voices, 
showed from the very first number a 
careful training. Its precision and at- 
tack was noticeably fine. 


Influence of Choral Work 


If one considers, as these students have 
proved, that such great compositions as 
“The Creation,” “Elijah” and others can 
be intelligently interpreted by them; if 
one considers the great religious influ- 
ence upon the young who sing these great 
oratorios, and the same influence upon 


the communities: that listen with eager 
attention, as did this large audience of 
1900 people, to say nothing of the power 
of concentration that is gained by the 
study of music, then no further argument 
will be needed to show that music should 
hold an important place in the curriculum 
of every public and private school. 

The oratorio was performed in its en- 
tirety and was directed by Sydney H. 
Morse, assistant to Mr. Giddings. 
Handel’s “Messiah” is already in prep- 
aration by this body of students. It has 
been planned to make the singing of the 
“Messiah” an annual event at the Christ- 
mas musical festival of this high school. 

The soloists for this performance were 
Grace Smith, soprano; Julius Goetze, 


tenor; Miss Mace, contralto; Harry Phil 
lips, baritone. 

The opera “Pinafore” was presente: 
under the direction of Earl Baker b, 
the West High Glee Club and orchestra. 
the roles being taken by Lorrain McCoy. 
Wilfred Wolfson, J. Hardesty Johnson. 
Ronald Scofield, Emery Larson, Richar: 


- Wolf, Lawrence Merrett, Opal Van De! 


inder, Helen Ramsdell and Rhoda Kel. 
logg. 

Mr. Baker conducted a performance of 
“The Chimes of Normandy” by the Eas: 
High School Glee Club, using the follow 
ing in leading parts: Walter Bruce, Ray 
Barnes, Helen Todd, Marian Wirtz, Perr) 


[Continued on page 11] 





LEONCAVALLO IN “MOVIES ” 


Version of His “Queen of the Roses” 
Not an Inspiring Affair 


After a day’s postponement due, it 
was variously claimed, to the indisposi- 
tion of the newly imported Italian con- 
ductor and to threats of legal action by 
Andreas Dippel, who owns the Amer- 
ican rights of the piece, a moving picture 
version of Leoncavallo’s operetta, “The 
Queen of the Roses” (“La Reginetta 
delle Rose’) was shown at the Candler 
Theater, New York, on Thursday eve- 
ning of last.week. It proved to be a 
dismal affair musically, pictorially and 
otherwise, and the large audience, which 
included musical notables, thinned out 
long before the performance was over. 
Leoncavallo’s operetta was short-lived in 
its original form and it contains nothing 
lo recommend it to the interest of those 
who frequent the motion pictures. The 
plot. of the piece equals those of the mu- 
sical comedies of ten or fifteen years 
past in vacuous stupidity and the pho- 
tography is shockingly bad, considering 
present-day advances in this line. 

The score, it seems, was freely dis- 
torted to fit it to the picture. At all 
events, what one heard last week was 
too common to consider seriously. A 
fair orchestra, called the “Metropolitan,” 
played it under the direction of a cer- 


tain P. Carlo Peroni, who had great 
difficulty in accompanying a_ panic- 
stricken soprano, who appeared on the 
stage during an intermission for the 
purpose of warbling what the program 
called “Leoncavallo’s latest song suc. 
cess, ‘The Rose Waltz.’” It was _ not. 
however, sung “for the first time in 
America,” as was further alleged. Mme. 
Viafora sang it at the Sonzogno concert 
at the Waldorf-Astoria last winter and 
again at her New York recital. Another 
vocalist, a tenor, Natale Carrossio, was 
heard in the course of the evening. The 
program specified that he was gifted. 
as F. 





Dallas Concert Choir and Municipal 
Band Active 


DALLAS, TEX., July 1.—The Dallas 
Concert Choir, with David L. Ormesher, 
director, and several soloists, left Dallas, 
Thursday night for Sylvan Beach Park, 
La Porte, Tex., to take part in the Bay 
Shore Chautauqua for two weeks, pre- 
senting solos, quartets and choruses. W. 
I". Watson is president and Katie Ham- 
mons accompanist. The Dallas Munic- 
ipal Band is playing four times a week 
to 10,000 or more persons at each-con- 
cert. Our new symphony orchestra is 
making headway and the tickets for our 
fall concerts are being pledged rapidly. 

E. D. B. 
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LONDON 


touch. He 
and, in the 


subject."’"— Topical Times. 





‘*He possesses dramatic instinct, 
breadth of style and a beautiful 
has artistic repose, 
Schubert-Liszt Erl- 
Kénig, showed that he has fire 


and knows how to grasp a tragic 








Management: Harry{Culbertson, Chicago, III. 
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“He is a master of the piano. 
He employs an impeccable tech- 
nique with an extraordinary bra- 
vura. 


success to his already brilliant ca- 


reer. —Gil Blas. 


PARIS 


He added another great 














Steinway Piano Used 











Personal Address: Hotel Ransby, West 84th St., New York 
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Above: West High School Chorus and Orchestra in Haydn's ‘‘Creation.’’ Soloists, Left to Right: Sudworth Frasier, Gertrude Stewart, Winworth Williams, Hardesty Johnson. Earl L. 

Baker, Conductor, Assistant Supervisor of Music. D. E. Walmer, Orchestra Leader, at the Piano. Second Panel: North High School Chorus and Orchestra in Cowen’s ‘“‘Rose Maiden.”’ 
At Front of Stage, Left to Right: H. E. Griebenow, of the South High Faculty, Tenor; Grace Parsons, North High School, Soprano; Raymond N, Carr, Assistant Supervisor of Music, 
Director; T. P. Giddings, Supervisor of Music: W. W. Hobbs, Principal, North High School; Josephine Stringham, Assistant Supervisor of Music, Contralto: R. T. Tenny, North 
High Faculty, Baritone, and Mary Shumaker, Accompanist. Third Panel: South High School Chorus and Orchestra in ‘“‘Swan and Skylark.” Soloists, from Left to Right: Josephine 
Ann Stringham, Conductor and Contralto; Joseph Jorgens, Principal of South High School; Winworth Williams, Emily Eleanor Morris, Henry Griebenow. May E. Kimberly, 


Accompanist. Lower Panel: Central High Students in “Elijah.’’ Soloists, Left to Right: At piano, C. C, Campbell and Thelma Slattery; Master Everett Lehman, Julius Goetze, Grace 
Smith, John N. Green, Principal; Marvel Lange, T. P. Giddings, Miss Mace, Harry Phillips 


music at different churches in place of of the younger pupils, the following will and told him that they were ready to 
. ‘1 ' ree the evening services. For instance, the be interesting. Fifteen girls from one of contribute the music, or a part of it, if 
Richardson, Clifford Bender and Herbert West High School pupils have sung the the seventh oh got together and prac they could be used. It ap gladly ac 
Elwell. ‘Creation’ in; ber of different ticed some of the sacred pieces found in cepted, and those fifteen seventh grad 
Aid to Community Music reation in a number o dalfferen iced some of the sacre¢ piece ound in epted, and those ifteen seventh grad 
. churches since giving it at the school their seventh grade books. They had a_ girls, without a minute’s help from any 
Mr. Giddings says of community As many as can be accommodated as- balanced choir with five on each of the one, either in suggestion or rehearsing, 
music: “Community music is going to semble and sing. At some churches 200 three parts, and borrowed the teacher’s went out and sang to hundreds of people 
of the things that the were in the chorus. This is a fine thing pitch pipe to rehearse with. The young’ in a very pleasing and helpful manner. 
leader of the fifteen then waited upon the This shows which way the musically 
person who had charge of the program at’ talented of this city are going to use 
one of the cemeteries on Memorial Day, their gifts.” FLORENCE L. C. BrRIGGs. 


[Continued from page 10] 


be and is one 
school music will assist. Asa beginning, for the young people, as it teaches them 
numbers of students from the different to use their talents for the general good. 
high schools render evening programs of “As a sample of initiative on the part 
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SUMMER MUSIC OF 
WORTH FOR DENVER 


Hubbard in Operalogues— Piano 
Recital— Local Singer and 
Dancer Applauded 


DENVER, June 28.—Some two score of 
music-lovers enjoyed the hospitality of 
Mr. and Mrs. P. O. Brewster a few eve- 
nings ago, and had the rare pleasure of 
hearing Havrah Hubbard deliver two 
of his operalogues, assisted by Claude 
Gotthelf, the brilliant young pianist. Mr. 
Hubbard and Mr. Gotthelf were return- 
ing to California after presenting the 
operalogues before the national meeting 
of women’s musical clubs in New York, 
and Mrs. Brewster improved the oppor- 
tunity to engage them for this private 
hearing. 

Mr. Hubbard has unquestionably hit 
upon the right idea in presenting the op- 
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era first as a dramatic episode. With- 
out befogging detail, he vividly sketches 
the dramatic narrative, making clear the 
psychological impulse behind each char- 
acter and having the music played 
wherever it can be utilized effectively. 
With a rarely keen sense of values, Mr. 
Hubbard passes from the informal nar- 
rative style of delivery to actual charac- 
ter delineation, heightened by posture, 
facial expression and vocal declamation. 
Mr. Gotthelf at the piano works in com- 
plete understanding with him, and the 
result is such a vivid and comprehensive 
presentation of the dramatic and mu- 
sical impulses of the opera that the audi- 
lor emerges prepared to enjoy and com- 
prehend its actual performance more 
completely than would be possible with 
any amount of libretto reading and mu- 
sical motif analysis. The operas treated 
by Mr. Hubbard and Mr. Gotthelf on 
this occasion were “The Love of Three 
Kings” and “The Secret of Suzanne.” 
Mr. Gotthelf, in spite of physical indis- 
position, played a group of solos with 
great brilliancy, revealing tone of real 
beauty, a technique of unusual deftness 
and a genuine musical feeling. 


Arthur Frazer, the Chicago pianist, 
who has many admirers here, gave a re- 
cital at Central Christian Church on the 
evening of June 23, under the manage- 
ment of Paul Clarke Stauffer. Mr. 
I'razer’s program did not lead him away 
from well-beaten paths. He played fa- 
miliar numbers by Beethoven, Schumann, 
Brahms, Chopin, et al, and, as his prin- 
cipal item, the MacDowell “Eroica” So- 
nata. He was received with much cor- 
diality by the audience, which was of 
flattering numbers for a midsummer re- 
cital. Helen Culver, announced as 
“prima donna contralto, Berlin-Denver,” 
appeared in two groups of solos. 


Jeanette Vreeland, a young Denver so- 
ae who has just returned from New 
fork after a considerable period of 
study, and Kathryn Williams, another 
Denver girl, who studied rhythmic danc- 
ing in the metropolis during the winter, 
gave a program complimentary to a large 
number of friends at the Wolcott Audi- 
torium Monday evening. Miss Vreeland, 
who is gifted with a lyric soprano voice 
of excellent quality, has evidently pur- 
sued her studies thus far with both in- 
dustry and intelligence, and she com- 
mands an uncommonly mature artistic 
equipment for one of her years. Her 
program was chosen with taste and ap- 
preciation of the value of contrasts and, 
while there was naturally some variation 
in the excellence of its performance, Miss 
Vreeland sustained a high average and 
earned cordial approval. The young 
singer had the advantage of being ac- 
companied at the piano by Larry Whipp, 
whose performance always measures up 
to the best professional standards. 


Miss Williams gave original rhythmic 
interpretations of several familiar mu- 
sical numbers, accompanied by Miss 
Nash, violinist, and Mr. Sachs, pianist. 
In a field of expression just beginning 
to be understood, Miss Williams revealed 
no little aptitude and a buoyant enthusi- 
ism that carried the appealing charm of 
youth. She also was repeatedly recalled. 

Frederick Neil Innes, Denver’s famous 
bandmaster, is again presenting a series 
of free daily concerts at City Park under 
municipal auspices. Mr. Innes has ap- 
parently won his fight for better music 
in this community and his programs, al- 
ways including some worth-while com- 
positions, are appreciatively heard by 
thousands each evening. J. C. W. 
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ENDS NOTABLE YEAR 
OF MUSICAL WORK 


Gratifying Progress Recorded at 
Southwestern University in 
Georgetown, Texas 


(ee TEX., July 1.—The 
School of Fine Arts of Southwest- 
ern University has just closed a success- 
ful year. In the Department of Music 
vratifying progress has been made along 
all lines. The closing concert revealed 
training that, both technically and ar- 
listically, was of a high order. A fea- 
ture of the program was the amount of 


ensemble music given. Music for two 
pianos and for the university orchestra 
predominated on the instrumental side. 

Particular attention has been paid to 
the science and history of music. The 
classes in harmony, counterpoint, history 
of music and music appreciation and 
unalysis of form have been large and 
the work done of excellent grade. Sev- 
cral students are doing work in free 
composition. So good has been the work 
in this department that the history and 
science of music has been made a regu- 
lar academic department, with credit 
{oward the academic degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. Six majors out of a total of 
thirty-six can be elected from this de- 
partment. Credit is also given for work 
in practical music, when accompanied 
with a certain amount of work in theory, 
toward the A.B. degree. 

One of the most artistic features of 
the recent commencement exercises was 
the joint organ and song recital by Viv- 
ian Weeks and Yulan Ussery, both pupils 
of Prof. Arthur Manchester. Miss 
Weeks played numbers by Mendelssohn, 
Reinecke, Merkel, Faulkes and others 
with ample technique and excellent reg- 
istration. Miss Ussery sang “Ernani 
involami” from “Ernani,”’ a group of 





songs by Franz and a group by American 
composers, including MacDowell, Baue: 
and Huhn. This was a new feature o{ 
the commencement program and attract 
ed a large and appreciative audience. 

The series of concerts by visiting art 
ists included the Flonzaley Quartet 
the Fuller sisters in a program o0! 
very interesting folk-songs, Marguerit: 
Dunlap and others. 

Professor Manchester, dean of fin: 
arts, was re-elected president of th 
Texas Music Teachers’ Association at 
its recent convention in San Antonio 
In addition to his regular lectures on 
musie appreciation and form in connec 
tion with his work in the university, 
Professor Manchester has delivered six 
lectures before the general public and 
before study clubs on musical subjects 
besides addresses before the State Teach 
ers’ Association, the Federation of Wom 
en’s Clubs and the State Federation of 
Music Clubs. 

Professor Manchester has also ap 
peared as baritone soloist on various oc 
casions. He sang the baritone role in 
Dubois’s “Seven Last Words of Christ’ 
at the regular Easter concert at Claren 
don, traveling as far as twice across th: 
State of Pennsylvania to meet this on 
engagement. 

The number of lectures and concert: 
given under the auspices of the depart 
ment of music will be largely increased 
next year. A series of lectures on the 
history of music, dealing with the subject 
biographically and fully illustrated mu 
sically, will be a part of the regular 
course in that subject. Preparations are 
being made to do special work along the 
lines of community music. 


The June issue of the Three Arts Club 
Journal of Philadelphia contains an ar- 
ticle by W. Warren Shaw, the prominent 
vocal teacher, on “Voice Culture vs. 
Breath Control,” an article concerning 
the compositions of Ariadne Holmes Ed- 
wards, who is one of the vice-presidents 
of the club; a poem, “Birds of Passage,” 
by Philip Warren Cooke, the tenor; and 
an article, “Is Choir Singing Injurious 
to Soloists?” 
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“Now and again a violinist flashes on the musical 
horizon to move audiences by dazzling flights’’—is 
the way that P. V. R. Key, of the New York World, 
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LANCE OF MUSIC 


(Recollections and Impressions of a Noted Music Critic) 


Massenet’s Greatest Success—Ill 














LARGE part of the great success 

which “Manon” found everywhere 
must be accredited to the remarkable 
libretto provided by two French writers, 
Henri Meilhac and Philippe Gille, a new 
proof of the often quoted word that a 
good libretto is 
responsible for 
half of the suc- 
cess of an opera. 
Those two liter- 
ary men showed 
great ability in 


extracting from 
the celebrated ro- 
mance of Abbé 


Prévost d’Exiles, 
(1697-17683) 
“Histoire de Ma- 
non Lescaut et 
du Chevalier Des 
Grieux,” a few of 
the most striking 
episodes, forming 
a delightful opera 
book. The most 
fascinating char- 
acterization of 
Manon as the type of a pretty, fickle 
l‘rench girl who knows how to enjoy the 
yvood things of this world was given by 
Alfred de Musset with the words: 
“Manon, Sphinx étonnant, veritable Siréne. 
Ca Saw fois féminin—que je t'aime et 





. aMaurice Halperson 


(“Manon, miraculous sphinx, veritable 
iren—Heart, thrice feminine, how I love 
you and how I hate you!’”’) These words 
ure literally taken into the libretto and 
given to Des Grieux. 

Abbé Prévost must be considered one 
of the most picturesque figures in the 
history of the world’s literature. He was 
u writer, soldier, priest and adventurer, 
who, after the most stormy career, finally 
found shelter in the house of the Prince 
of Conti, to whom he was secretary. 

Massenet has often related how much 
lle was impressed in composing “Manon” 
by the fact that he had the good fortune 
(0 compose his opera in the same apart- 
iment in The Hague which was occupied 
by the Abbé Prévost during his stay in 
the Peace City. A rich Dutchman offered 

) procure Massenet permission to make 
his home in the historical apartment and 
Massenet accepted gladly. And so he 
passed the summer: of 1882 in the official 
capital of the Netherlands writing his 
most successful opera. The chivalrous 
‘igure of Prévost and the romantic ten- 
dencies of those bygone days always 
tood before his eyes, the more so as the 
ipartment was preserved as much as 
possible in the way in which Prévost had 

nown it. Even the big bed in the shape 
of a Venetian gondola was retained. 


A Favorite Operatic Subject 


The wonderful subject of Prévost’s ro- 
ance could not fail to attract the atten- 
on of composers, and “Manon Lescaut” 
fact has been set to music repeatedly. 
In 1880, Seribe extracted a three-act 
allet from Prévost’s work, the music by 
llalévy, composer of “The Jewess,” but 
this work disappeared after twenty-seven 
erformances. Twenty years later a 
‘Drama-Vaudeville” in five acts by Théo- 
dore Barriére and Narcisse Fournier, 
ased on “Manon Lescaut,” was given at 
ie Théatre Gymnase in Paris. The suc- 
ess could not have been very great, as 
he play was completely forgotten by the 
me the three-act opera of the title of 
‘Manon Lescaut” by the same Scribe, 
ith music by the celebrated Auber, was 
resented, in 1856, for the first time. | 
ad an opportunity of examining the 
‘ore of this opera and it did not impress 
ne to any extent. The music, written in 
he well-known French couplet and 
iadrille style, is shallow and rises only 
n the third act, at the death of the 
eroine, to certain emotional heights. No 
onder that this music proved to be 
rilliant but cold, as it was written for 
ne of the foremost Parisian coloratura 
ingers of those times, Melle-Cabel, the 
me who created the réle of Philine in 
‘mbroise Thomas’s “Mignon” and whom 
Pe had dubbed “la garde mobile du 
ant. 


Miss Cabel was popular for her fine, 


high voice, for the elegance displayed in 
her toilettes and for the ease and 
brilliancy of her execution of florid pass- 
ages, but she completely lacked senti- 
ment and soul. The most celebrated 
number of this opera was a laughing 
song, “C’est l’histoire amoureuse,” which 


répertoire as enriched by two charac- 
ters which offered inexhaustible possibili- 
ties—Manon and Des Grieux. The rdéle 





of Manon, in this respect, somewhat re- 
sembles that of Carmen: it is hardly pos- 
sible to make a. failure of it. 
and pretty woman 


A young 


with an adequate 






































I have often heard sung by Carlotta 
Patti (the sister of Adelina), one of the 
most brilliant singers of her time, who 
unfortunately was prevented from ap 
pearing on the operatic stage by the fact 
that she was lame. Carlotta Patti, 
whose high notes were even superior to 
the celebrated Adelina’s, was one of the 
most striking examples of the coloratura 
diva, nearly impeccable in her vocal pyro 
technics, but without the slightest spark 
of emotional feeling. ‘“Kalt wie eine 
Hundeschnauze,” as the Germans say 
(“cold as a dog’s nose.’’) 

Compared with the little distinction of 
the first musical versions of “‘Manon Les- 
caut,” it is small wonder that Massenet’s 
music for the Prévost romance, when 
first presented at the Opéra Comique in 
Paris, Jan. 19, 1884, as “Manon,” con- 
stituted almost a novelty. Everybody 
was enthusiastic about the delicacy and 
the richness of the musical: setting and 
the true Gallic flavor with which the 
figure of the heroine was invested. 


Possibilities for the Singers 


All the high merits of the book and 
the music notwithstanding, the sweeping 
success of this opera can be explained 
only by the fact that, through it, the 












voice and just a little charm and passion 
always will be successful as Manon. But 
if real individuality is at the disposal 
of this loving couple then the effect is un- 
surpassed. Sweeping passion and great 
emotional power are not absolutely re- 
quired for these parts, but the singers 
have to compensate, to some extent, with 
their own artistic sense of the composer’s 
lack of heart and soul. I take this op- 
portunity to say that, with all my ad- 
miration for the great talent and the Tre- 
fined technique of Massenet, he never 1m- 
pressed me as an artist of genuine feel- 
ing. Here was a resourceful musical 
brain and much esprit, but a dry mu- 
sician! Still, he succeeded in_ hiding 
from me, when I had less practical ex- 
perience, this lack of real feeling, and I 
that others, too, have had to 
pass through several phases in their 
judgment of him. It was going too far 
when a Viennese critic called “Manon” 
“boudoir music,” but I never felt the 
flame of real passion in “Manon” or any 


“ain sure 


other of the Massenet operas. When his 
music bursts forth in pathetic, high 


strung accents, it might be called “Burn- 
ing Alaska,” the name of the well-known 
dessert of our Broadway restaurants 
consisting of ice cream from which an 
alcohol flame arises. 

“Manon’s” I Have Seen 


I have had the opportunity of admir- 
ing many remarkable representatives of 
the part of Manon since 1884, when 
Marie Heilbronn appeared as the first. 
No one of them was, as mentioned before, 
a complete failure, and a few of them 
filled me with real admiration for the 
efficiency of their portrayals. Still, I am 


not able to yield the palm unreservedly to 
any of them, as there was not one who 
did justice, in my opinion, to de Musset’s 
ubove quoted words: “Miraculous sphinx, 
perfect siren!” 

As for Mlle. Heilbronn, the first 
Manon, who died in the prime of life 
after the one hundredth performance of 
the triumphant opera, thus interrupting 
the phenomenal run of the work, she im- 
pressed me by her exquisite gracefulness 
and the slight sentimental undercurrent 
she was able to give to the flighty hero- 
ine. Her appearance did not suggest an 
ideal Manon, as she was somewhat too 
stout, but she made up for this short- 
coming by the above mentioned qualities 
and by her soulful singing, doubly re- 
markable in a coloratura diva. 

Marie Renard, the Viennese 
who, together with Ernest Van Dyck 
made the Vienna performance of the 
opera so successful, was not only phy- 
sically one of the most poetic and con- 
vincing Manons, but seemed unique in 


Manon, 





Prominent Figures Identified with Pro- 
ductions of Massenet’s “Manon.” No. 
1—Geraldine Farrar (Photo © Mish- 
kin). No. 2—M. Talazac, as “Des 
Grieux.” No. 3—Mme. Sibyl Sander- 
son. No. 4—Mlle. Heilbronn. No. 5— 
Mme. Margaret Carré. 


the natural girlishness of the first act 
and in the effectual climax she reached 
in the scene at St. Sulpice. She was 
touching in the death scene. 

I must mention here an Italian Manon, 
Mme. Gemma Bellincioni, wife of the 
Italian tenor, Stagno, who once sang at 
our Metropolitan. Mme. _ Bellincioni, 
who retired from the stage a few years 
ago, was a wonderful singing actress 
(greater in fact in her histrionic power 
than in her singing ability) who made 
of Manon a_ veritable creation—no 
I‘rench girl, it is true, but a fascinating 
Italian Manon. She was a little too 
pathetic, perhaps, but had a charm that 
cannot easily be described. She gave her 
best in the scenes of the second act to 
which most Manons | have seen pay but 


little attention—to the fight between 
Manon’s sincere love for the young 
Chevalier and her irrepressible desire 


for wealth and luxury. Her acting here 
laid bare the discord in Manon’s nature, 
which eventually brought about’ the 
catastrophe. It was one of the most 
impressive pieces of acting I have ever 
witnessed anywhere. 


Sibyl Sanderson’s Version 


Sibyl Sanderson, the American singer 
who stood so high in Massenet’s favor at 
one time that the celebrated composer 
wrote the title parts of “Thais” and 
“Esclarmonde” for her, shared the fate 
of unhappy Marie Heilbronn in being 
taken away from her art and her scores 
of admirers in the prime of her youth 
and great ambition. Her Manon did not 
affect me to any extent. She was ele 
gant and rather convincing in her power 
over the enamored Chevalier, but she 
gave us a few somewhat hysterica! 
nuances which changed the character of 
Manon, and not to its advantage. 

Mme. Marguerite Carré. the wife of 
the director of the Paris Opéra 


[Continued on page 14] 
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Comique, who has certain privileges, if 
not a monopoly of the best roles, is a 
charming Manon with a piquant French 
flavor. Mme. Melba—well, you all know 
her. As for my impression, I can say 
that I seldom, if ever, heard a better 
vocal interpretation of the part, but that 
| rarely witnessed an offering of 
“Manon” more devoid of real feminine 
charm. She appeared much too heavy 
and lacked refined sensuousness, espe- 
cially in the great scene of the tempta- 
tion. In all those details I would call 
Mme. Frances Saville, who was heard 
at the Metropolitan in 1895 and 1899, 
the counterpart of the great Australian 
soprano. Mme. Saville would have been 
still more satisfactory if too great an 
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impulsiveness had not often spoiled her 
effects. 

As for Geraldine Farrar I can only 
udmire all her well-known merits, but 
I cannot say, for myself, that her Manon 
touches me by virtue of deep feeling. 
She appears to me as a delightful picture 
of the most refined rococo emotionalism, 
and the piquanterie which forms one of 
the greatest assets of this artist is al- 
ways in full evidence. Let me give due 
praise here to Mme. Alda, who, although 
somewhat too robust in her artistic con- 
ception of the rédle, may be considered 
«i rather convincing representative of 
Prévost’s immortal heroine. 


Impersonators of “Des Grieux” 


As to the portrayal of Des Grieux a 
youthful appearance is one of the es- 
sential qualities. Manon and Des 
Grieux belong to the ideal love couples 
of the world’s literature, such as Romeo 
and Juliet, Hero and Leander, Paul and 
Virginia, and the illusion must be fully 
maintained. If this requirement is lack- 
ing, the representatives of the parts are 
fighting against heavy odds, as is the 
case with Caruso’s Des Grieux, which 
never will be a convincing figure, al- 
though the great artist’s singing is most 
delightful. I must give first place in the 
interpretation of the réle to Ernest Van 
\)yck, of whom so much has been said in 
the previous articles. 

He was at the time a simply ideal rep- 
resentative of the young, impulsive and 
romantic Chevalier, physically, intellec- 
tually and vocally. 

I remember with pleasure M. Talazac, 


the creator of the réle of Des Grieux at 
the first Parisian performance and part- 
ner of Marie Heilbronn. He was an artist 
of high conceptions, elegance of bearing 
and impassioned singing art. Mention 
must also be made of Edmond Clément, 
the refined singer, whom we admired at 
the Metropolitan in 1906 and 1907, and 
whose portrayal of Des Grieux was a 
little masterpiece, although the physical 
appearance of the artist did not qualify 
him for the romantic part. 

May I conclude this article with a 
Massenet anecdote told me by a singer, 
a personal friend of the late composer. 
I have not been able to find this little 
tale in the Massenet biographies that are 
known to me. 
used to pay a visit to Monte Carlo every 
year and there he was always received as 
a most welcome guest. On one occasion 
of this kind, a few years before his death, 
one of his friends referred to him in a 
little speech as “the greatest living 
I'rench composer.” To that Massenet re- 
plied modestly that this honor belonged 
to Camille Saint-Saéns. One of those 
present, a well-known baritone, ex- 
pressed astonishment in these words: 
“Well, I declare, cher Maitre, that’s what 
I call self-abnegation! Don’t you know 
that Saint-Saéns had said only a few 
weeks ago that your ‘Ariadne’ was a poor 
opera, a work totally lacking in inspira- 
tion?” “Is that so?” Massenet calmly 
replied. “Well, never mind—you ought 
to know that Saint-Saéns and I have 
adopted the habit of saving of each 
other exactly the opposite what we 
mean.” 





EDDY BROWN’S “CAPRICES” 





These, However, Are Arrangements of 
Two Paganini Pieces 


An accident which laid him up for a 
fortnight was responsible for Eddy 
Brown’s arrangement of two Caprices of 
Paganini, which the violinist played last 
season in New York. Brown was vis- 
iting a friend, Professor Sandow, of the 
Berlin Royal Orchestra, in Saxon Switz- 
erland, and was experimenting with a 
bicycle belonging to his host. Within 
«un hour he had become an expert wheel- 
man, and started off on a trip along a 
country road. Unhappily, however, he 
steered direct for a ditch when his ex- 
cellent intention was to keep in the mid- 
dle of the road. The result was a gen- 
eral mix-up and an assortment of pain- 
ful bruises. Of the two arrangements 
written during convalescence, one was 
dedicated to Leopold Auer, who warmly 
praised the achievement. 

Eddy Brown is still at Seal Harbor, 
Me., but it is highly probable that he will 
make several trips to New York during 
(the summer to make a series of phono- 
graph records, those made last season 
having proven particularly popular. The 
violinist has just been engaged for an 
appearance on Jan. 16 with the Morning 
Choral Club of St. Louis. This appear- 
ance will fit in nicely with a series of 
dates booked in that vicinity. He will 
open his season extremely early, filling 
festival dates in Bath, Me., and Port- 
land in October. His opening New York 
recital is scheduled for Wednesday after- 
noon, Oct. 25, in Afolian Hall. 





Western New York Organists Elect 
Officers 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., July 3.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Western New York 
Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, headquarters of which is in 
Rochester, was held June 28, at the home 
of Dr. and Mrs. O. M. Myers, at Pitts- 
ford. Members and guests were enter- 
tained at dinner. Officers were elected 
as follows: Dean, Walter Henry Carter; 
sub-dean, Norman Nairn; secretary, Mrs. 
Wallace Miller; treasurer, Lucy MecMil- 
lan; registrar, Gertrude Miller; audi- 
tors, I. J. Perduyn and Elmer Fisher; 


members of executive committee, Mrs. 
Jeannette C. Fuller, Alice C. Wysard 
and George E. Fisher, all of Rochester. 
Other executive committee members who 
hold over are Louise Newman, Fred C. 
Lee and Elliott C. Irvin of Rochester; 
William Irving Lyon of Batavia, George 
Parker of Syracuse and Emil Keuchen 
of Buffalo. Plans for next season in- 
clude a series of recitals by out-of-town 
organists and the usual number of guild 
church services, while local organists will 
vive recitals in various towns in West- 
ern New York. 
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MUSIC IN SEATTLE LIBRARY 








A Department Constantly Growing in 
Practical Value 


The Town Crier of Seattle, Wash., re- 
ports the constant growth in usefulness 
of the musical division of the Seattle 
Public Library. During the year 1915 
there were 10,844 loans from the music 
department. That was a gain of 1897 
over the preceding year. There are more 
than 1400 scores for voice, piano, violin 
and other instruments, besides the sheet 
music. The complete index of the library 
of music has not yet been made, but it 
is on the way. 

The programs of the Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra have been kept since 
the founding of the organization and 
there is a set of Boston Symphony pro- 
grams also. All of these are of value to 
the local Philharmonic Orchestra, both 
for annotations and to keep track of 
the work that has been done. The his- 
lories of the clubs and the programs and 
criticisms of soloists may also be found 
in the reference department. For in- 
stance, the reviews of the work of Theo. 
Karl Johnston since he made his first 
public appearance have been kept and 
the same may be said of other Seattle 
artists. For years these clippings have 
heen posted on the bulletin board in the 
Art Department and then filed away for 
reference. This is the sort of practical 
work the library is doing toward the 
history of music in Seattle. 

All the leading musical magazines are 
available that the reader may be kept 
abreast of the latest developments, so it 
is one’s own fault if he does not know 
what is going on in the musical world 
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The celebrated musician | 








both abroad and at home. The standar: 
books about music are constantly bein; 
added. 


THIS WAS NO MURDER 








“Bellhop’s” Conception of Morgan King 
ston’s Rehearsing Quite Unjustified 


Pat Moran is a red-headed bellho; 
whose native keenness put the police 0; 
the trail of a burglar of the Raffles typ. 
at the Hotel Majestic a few weeks ago 
says the New York Tribune. Since the: 
Pat has been on the alert to do anothe 
good turn for the police. 

Ambling through a~- corridor on th 
ninth floor of the hotel yesterday, h: 
heard a succession of shouts from a suit: 
at his elbow. Pat’s eyes kindled. Hi: 
pitcher of ice water crashed to the floo: 
as Pat valiantly put his shoulder to th: 
door and kicked a tattoo. Help came o: 
the run. Porters and maids flocked t 
the scene. With a pardonable air of con 
descension Pat tersely informed then 
that a murder was taking place. 

Just then the door opened and Morgan 
Kingston, operatic tenor, who tries out 
his voice every morning before break 
fast, inquired what was_ wanted. 

“Nothin’,” mumbled Pat, who fle 
forthwith. 





Mme. de Sales in Vermont for the 
Summer 


Mme. Regina de Sales, the well-know: 
teacher of singing, has taken apartments 
at Bread Loaf Inn, Bread Loaf, Vt., fo: 
the summer. She will return to New 
York early in September to open he) 
studios at the Hotel Wellington and Car 
negie Hall. 





Charlotte Lund Sings National Anthem 
in Peekskill Celebration 


At the Fourth of July celebration given 
at Peekskill, N. Y., in Depew Park, Char- 
lotte Lund sang the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” Mme. Lund was in fine voice and 
delivered the national anthem thrillingly, 
with patriotic fervor and deep expres 
siveness. William Jennings Bryan made 
an address at this celebration and also 


Rear Admiral Chadwick, U. S. N. 





The Flonzaley Quartet will open its 
tour at Westover School, Middlebury, 
Conn. This will be the Flonzaley’s eighth 
consecutive year at this institution. 
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MUSIC SPLENDIDLY TAUGHT IN 
ST. JOSEPH’S PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A Regular Course of Study in 
the Thirty-five Grade Schools 
and Three High Schools of the 
City—Both Choral and Instru- 
mental Work of High Grade 
Accomplished — The Encour- 
agement of Community Sing- 


ing 


T. JOSEPH, MO., July 10.—Musical 
study in the public schools of St. 
Joseph has been growing steadily for 
the last twenty-five years. At the pres- 
ent time it has its place in the regular 
course in the thirty-five grade schools 
and three high schools of the city. The 
citizens of St. Joseph are becoming each 
year more and more aware of the im- 
portance of music in the public schools. 


The music department is called upon to 
furnish music for many occasions aside 
from school affairs. 

The music supervisors have had the 
loyal support of Superintendent J. A. 
Whiteford and the grade school teachers 
throughout the city. Almost without ex- 
ception, the subject is taught by the 
grade school teachers, and it is through 
them that a chorus of several hundred 
with one rehearsal is able to give a pre- 
tentious concert, using music of the great 
composers. 

The lives of various composers are 
studied from the fourth year through 
the eighth and an outline of musical ap- 
preciation is used in connection with this 
study, opportunity being given each 
teacher to use records which assist in 
any phase of the work. During each 
year songs arg memorized as indicated 
in the course of study and reviewed from 
year to year, so that, upon completion 
of the eight years in the grades, each 
child has an extensive répertoire of 
songs. 

During the present school year, grade 
school orchestras have been organized 
and rehearsals held weekly. The com- 
bined orchestras, numbering sixty-four 
pieces, have made some half dozen ap- 
pearances. A fund has been started for 
the purchasing of instruments and it is 
expected the number will be increased 
to more than a hundred by Sept. 1, 1916. 

Community singing has been organ- 
ized in twelve districts throughout the 
city with an attendance ranging from 
150 to 500. The interest and enthusi- 
asm have been so great that in all prob- 
ability in another year it will be car- 









































Above: Central High School, 
St. Joseph, Mo. In Circle: 
Sarah K. White, Assistant 
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Clara F. Sanford, Supervisor of 


Music in St. 


ried on during the summer along with 
community orchestras. 

All students who graduate from St. 
Joseph high schools are required to offer 
one unit in chorus work and musical 
appreciation. This gives an enrollment 
of six or seven hundred in high school 
music throughout the entire city. A year 
of harmony is offered and it is probable 
that next year history and biography 
will be added. Each high school has its 
own orchestra independent of the grade 
school organization. 

During the recent visit of Mr. Freund, 


Joseph Schools 


whose presence was such an inspiration 
to teachers and pupils, the grade school 
orchestra and also the sight singing and 
tone quality of the grade school chil- 
dren were highly complimented by the 
noted guest. 

The supervisor of music in St. Joseph’s 
ublic schools is Clara F. Sanford, who 
as done wonderful work in her two 
years in the position. Sarah K. White is 
the assistant supervisor and Frankie E. 
Russell is assistant music teacher in high 
schools and director of the grade school 
orchestras. 





LOYAL P. SHAWE GIVES 
PROVIDENCE RECITAL 


Vocal Talent of High Order Discovered 
Among the Baritone’s Pupils— 
Elgar Choruses on Program 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., July 1.—Loyal 
Phillips Shawe, the Boston-Providence 
baritone and teacher, presented a class 
of his Providence pupils in recital here 
(hursday evening in the Andrews As- 
sembly Hail. Alice Ripley played the 
Plano accompaniments. 

The program opened with Cadman’s 
cycle, “The Morning of the Year,” which 
was given a spirited performance by 
Lydia D. Newcomb, soprano; Elizabeth 
Vanderbeek, contralto; Frank Lane, 
tenor, and Ray Gardiner, basso. Grace 
Goff Fernald, a gifted soprano, sang 
ongs by Weil and Lieurance, and gave 
a particularly excellent delivery of the 
One Fine Day” aria from “Butterfly.” 
Mabel Hirst, soprano, sang a group of 
lehman, Salter and MacDowell songs. 
Mrs. Haiganoush Der Margossian, an 
\rmenian soprano, sang delightfully in 
the familiar scena and aria from 
‘Faust” and later gave an inimitable 
performance of a group of weird native 
\rmenian airs in costume. 


Ray Gardiner, basso, sang songs by 
Ilandel and Schumann in a manner that 
not only showed to advantage the fine 
qualities of his voice, but the intelligent 





Loyal Phillips Shawe, Baritone and 
Teacher of Boston and Providence 
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schooling it has received. Clara Garvin, 
soprano, was heard in songs by Lohr, 
Grant-Schaefer and Lehmann, and Celia 
1D). Seymour, contralto, whose voice is a 
rich, resonant organ of expansive range, 
sang “Ah, Love but a Day,” Beach; “J’ai 
leuré en Réve,” Hiie, and “The Crescent 
Moon,” Sanderson. 

The Madrigal Club, an organization 
consisting of thirty-five members of Mr. 
Shawe’s classes, sang two choruses by 
Elgar, the stirring performance giving a 
fitting climax to a program of interest- 
ing music. 

Mr. Shawe will remain in town for 
« part of the summer and later go to 
Ohio for a vacation before the openin; 
of his concert and teaching seaso: in 
September. W. Hz. L. 


Singer Aids in War on Epidemic by 
Offering Her Farm to Children 


PITTSBURGH, July 8.—Mme. Edith 
Helena-Rossi, prima donna, who is sing- 
ing at the Hippodrome here, sent a tele- 
gram to Commissioner of Public Health 
Emerson of New York yesterday, offer- 
ing her farm at Dykeman, N. Y., as a 
fresh-air resort, because of the infantile 
paralysis epidemic. The farm is fifty- 
two miles from New York. 


NEW CANAAN SINGERS 
HEARD IN “ PINAFORE” 


Members of Summer Colony Perform 
with Credit—Donna Easley an 
Engaging “Josephine” 


Members of the summer colony at New 
Canaan, Conn., on June 30 and July 1, 
gave their annual benefit performance 
of Gilbert and Sullivan operas at the 
New Canaan Theater. Last year the 
opera chosen was “The Mikado” and the 
performance was for the Polish Benefit 
und; this year the opera was the pop- 
ular “H. M. S. Pinafore,” under the mu- 
sical direction of Alexander Henderson, 
who conducted the first performance of 
this opera in America, and the perform- 
ances were given for the benefit of the 
National Surgical Dressings Committee. 

Donna Easley, the concert singer, who 
has given several successful New York 
recitals took the leading role of Joseph- 
ine and played and sang with much 
charm. Her excellent voice was heard 
to good advantage in her solo numbers, 
and she created a furore of enthusiasm 
for her singing of Ivor Novello’s “Keep 
the Home Fires Burning,” the song 
which has replaced “Tipperary” in the 
British army, which she sang at the 
close of the performance, followed by 
“America,” at which the entire audience 
rose and sang in chorus. 

The part of Ralph Rackstraw was ably 
taken by the prominent comic opera 
singer, Arthur Clough, formerly of the 
“Rose Maid” and the “Prince of Pilsen.” 
The other réles were taken by amateurs, 
but in spite of this the performance ran 
smoothly and the acting was of sterling 
caliber. The other réles were filled as fol- 
lows: Henry J. Davenport, The Admiral; 
Morris Parker, the Captain; Marshal 
Stearns, Dick Deadeye; Lawrence Froth- 
ingham, Bill Bobstay; D. Putnam Brin- 
ley, the Sergeant of Marines; Mrs. 
Henry J. Davenport, Hebe; Mrs. Rupert 
King, Little Buttercup, and the Misses 
Gerrish and Gossler, the Midshipmates. 





ADDRESSES BY MR. VON ENDE 


New York School Director Discusses 
Standardization in Bridgeport 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., July 10.—Her- 
wegh Von Ende, director of the Von 
Ende School of Music of New York City, 
was the guest of honor at two concerts 
given on July 5 and 6 by the students 
of John Adam Hugo, in Warner Hall. 

Mr. Von Ende made addresses on both 
occasions, and discussed the Standard- 
ization of Music Teaching. At the con- 
cert on Wednesday evening the pro- 
gram was presented by Elsie Katz, Leona 
Hirschfeld, Laura Katz, William 
Schneidewind, Ruth Paley, Elizabeth H. 
Spinning, Estelle Bernstein, Marion 
Swanson, Adolf Freiheit, Minnie Posner, 
Florence Guinan, Evelyn de Long, Mar- 
jorie Culver, Nellie Bernstein and Gas- 
ton Osgyani, all pianists of marked abil- 
ity. Miss Posner, Miss Culver and Nellie 
Bernstein won especial recognition for 
their playing. 

On Thursday evening the program 
was presented by Sidney Mooney, Edith 
Paley, Elsie Dube, Flora Bohrer, Rose 
Katz, Grace McMahon, Sadie Fitelson, 
Isabella Cohen, James Foster, Hazel 
Adams, Edith McMahon, Ethel Seamans, 
Catharine Conley and Ada Ziegler. Miss 
Adams, a pupil of Charles McBurney of 
Waterbury, played the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo in G Minor, Part 1, with signal 
credit. 

Mr. Von Ende is making a trip 
through the New England States in the 
interests of the extension department of 
the Von Ende School of Music. 





A unique concert song is “Clorinda 
Sings,” by Thomas Vincent Cator, a com- 
poser of ability on the Pacific Coast. This 
song was sung, when it was _ first 
published, by Nordica, to whom it is 
dedicated. It is not only interesting 
for its musical worth, but also because 
it is a successful setting of “poetic 
prose.” The text is not verse, but simply 
poetically conceived prose. 





1—THE NORTH WIND DOTH BLOW. 
2—-DANCE A BABY DITTY. 
3—TWINKLE, TWINKLE, LITTLE STAR. 
4—THERE WAS A CROOKED MAN. 
5—PUSSY CAT, PUSSY CAT. 


CARL FISCHER, 


TEN MOTHER GOOSE JINGLES 


With Musical Settings by Arthur E. Johnstone 


Price Complete, Net 60 Cents 


“T have sung the Ten Mother Goose Songs, by Arthur E. Johnstone, in ten different 
cities and each time they have made a decided hit. 


COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK 


6—ONE MISTY, MOISTY MORNING. 
7—GOOSEY, GOOSEY GANDER. 
8—WHEN I WAS A LITTLE BOY. 
9—LITTLE BO-PEEP. 

10—DANCE, LITTLE BABY. 


They are a great novelty.” 


Sincerely, ANITA RIO. 
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“OLIVETTE” WELL 
GIVEN IN BOISE 


Eugene Farner’s Conducting 
Warmly Praised—Good Work 
by the Singers 





BolsE, IDAHO, July 3.—Eugene A. 
Farner produced the opera, “Olivette,” at 
the Pinney Theater on Friday night as 
the initial feature of a four-day celebra- 
tion. 

The soloists, particularly Marguerite 

















Eugene A. Farner, the Guiding Spirit in 
Boise’s Operatic Productions 


Wisner as the Countess and Ethna An 
derson as Olivette, did splendid worh, 
ably seconded by an excellent chorus and 
orchestra. Scenic and electrical effects 
were new and gave the old opera an in- 
teresting setting. 

Incidental dancing, under the super- 


vision of Harriett Harris, brought the 
third act into the semblance of a Span- 
ish vintage féte. Eugenia Pennington 
showed in her solo dance the effect of a 
lesson from Pavlowa. 

D. B. Grosvenor, as Valentine, dis- 
played a good tenor voice and Mr. Far- 
ner, as conductor, kept his forces well 
in hand and achieved splendid balance 
and precision throughout the evening. 
This is Mr. Farner’s third year in de- 
veloping local opera and the continual 
improvement noted warrants hope of a 
real pageant and festival of music in a 
short time. Ge de 





MANAGER’S SILVER WEDDING 





T. Arthur Smith’s Services for Washing- 
ton Music Recognized 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 6.—An im- 
portant event in musical circles was the 
reception given by Mr. and Mrs. T. Ar- 
thur Smith in honor of their silver wed- 
ding anniversary, at which representa- 
tives from musical, social, official, press, 
theatrical and educational circles were 
present. 

As a local manager of musical attrac- 
tions, Mr. Smith has given Washington 
people the opportunity of hearing some 
of the world’s most famous artists and 
musical organizations. Mr. Smith has 
always had a warm regard for the stu- 
dent element of Washington, for the ris- 
ing musician and the music-lover with 
moderate means, and has frequently ar- 
ranged series of concerts with these ele- 
ments chiefly in mind. The most recent 
of these was the “Ten Star Series” of 
last winter, in which more than twenty 
artists appeared, for the nominal cost 
of ten dollars for the best orchestra seats 
for the ten concerts. His promise to 
duplicate this series with other artists 
next season has been heartily welcomed 
by Washingtonians. 

A delightful program was offered at 
the silver wedding anniversary by Helen 

oytych, violinist of New York, who 
played with charm and sympathetic in- 
terpretation. Paul Hinds also contrib- 
uted several vocal offerings to the eve- 
ning’s entertainment. W. H 





Louis Rossini, a great-nephew of the 
composer of “The Barber of Seville,” has 
made a London début in a popular revue 
called “Pell-Mell.” 











Denver Quartet Aids Greeley 
Chorus in Its FirSt Festival 


























Left to Right: J. C. Wilcox, Baritone; Mrs. Wilcox, Mrs. G. L. Monson, Con- 
tralto; Royden Massey, Tenor; Mae MacDonald, Soprano 


URING the first annual music fes- 
tival held at Greeley, Col., recently, 
under direction of John Clark Kendel, 
head of the music department of the 
State Teachers’ College, Gaul’s “Holy 
City” was presented. The local chorus 
and orchestra, trained and directed by 


Mr. Kendel, were assisted in this per- 
formance by the First Congregational 
Church Quartet of Denver, John C. Wil- 
cox, baritone and director; Mae Mac- 
Donald, soprano; Mrs. G. L. Monson, 
contralto, and Royden Massey, tenor. 

















For Next 
September 


Mr. Amato 


is open for 
two en- 
gagements. 


AMATO 


oremost bari- 


tone 


Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


of the 








In concert dur- 


ing September 
and October. 


Management :— Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


| 
For Next | 
October | 
Mr. Amato 


has filled 
all 


dates. 


The quartet, accompanied by Mrs. Wil 
cox, drove to Greeley in Mr. Wilcox’s 
car and the accompanying |. snapshot 
shows them after the rehearsal outside 
the theater at Greeley. 





The Radcliffe College Club of New 
York, of which Mabel Hammond, per- 
sonal representative of Constance Purdy, 
the singer of Russiah songs, is president, 
recently elected Mabel Daniels, the Am- 
erican composer, an honorary member. 
Both Miss Hammond and Miss Daniels 
are Radcliffe graduates. 
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French Pianist to Emerge from Retirement on His Farm in Gascony to Play Again in Paris—Ethel 
Smyth, Foremost of Women Opera Composers, Finds Music Critics Deficient in a Sense of 
Humor—Max Reger’s Posthumous Works Includes a “‘ Hymn of Love” and Three Suites for 
Viola—Finnish Composer’s “‘ River” Concerto for Pianoforte Finds Favor in Leipsic—Tommy 

| Atkins Becomes a Critic Through Listening to Many Concerts Arranged for Him—Berlin Con- 

| servatory Offers Scholarships to Blinded Soldiers—Kipling Hears His ‘‘ Recessional’’ Sung 
| for the First Time—Berlin to Hear Korngold Operas 














HE war has shaken out of his retire- 
ment a French pianist who was rec- 
ognized as one of his country’s greatest 
a quarter of a century ago. So quietly 
has Francois Planté lived since with- 
drawing from the professional world that 


many people had completely lost track of 
him and even thought him dead. 

But Planté turned from the keyboard 
to the plough when he retired and for ten 
years, “since the death of one he held 
very dear,” he kept a_ cold shoulder 
turned to his piano. The life of a farmer 
in his native Gascony was his, and by 
and by the public forgot him. 

Then came the war. Suddenly the old 
pianist found his home and his village 
empty. His sons had gone to the front 
and he was left alone. In his solitude he 
turned to his abandoned piano, says the 
London Evening News, and “his art 
brought him back to a world of realities” 
—though music is supposed to keep one 
aloof from the realities of life. 

Now he has made up his mind to go 
back to the concert stage, but to be heard 
only without being seen. When his great 
personal sorrow still lay heavy upon him 
he made a vow that he would never be 
seen again in public. Consequently, 
when he plays for the Paris public again 
next season he and his piano are to be 
screened from the gaze of his audience. 

But in that case, from the audience’s 
point of view, why would not records of 
his playing used on the best of reproduc- 
ing mechanical pianos answer the pur- 
pose just as well? 

* * * 

HEN Max Reger died he left a num- 

ber of new compositions that had 
not yet been published. They are now 
being made ready for the public. Three 
of them, strange to say, are additions to 
the limited available répertoire of the 
solo viola, in the form of suites for that 
instrument. 

The rest of these posthumous works of 
Reger’s, according to the Swiss Musical 
Times, consist of two choral works, with 
orchestra accompaniment, a “Hymn of 
Love” for baritone solo and orchestra, a 
set of twelve small pieces for the piano- 
forte, eight sacred songs for mixed 
chorus and five songs for children. 

* * * 


OME of the English critics have fallen 

foul of Ethel Smyth, the composer of 
“The Forest” and “The Wreckers,” be- 
cause of certain exceptions they are al- 
leged to have taken to the text of her 
most recent opera, “The Boatswain’s 
Mate.” In fact, Dr. Smyth evidently 
considers the fraternity as hopelessly 
lacking in a sense of humor. 

This foremost of women opera-compos- 
ers is apparently under the impression, 
according to the London Daily Telegraph, 
that the critics solemnly resent her hav- 
ing put into the mouth of that buxom 
widow, Mrs. Waters, the “heroine” of 
“The Boatswain’s Mate,” “sarcastic re- 
marks about the other sex.” 

Wherefore, to placate “these guardians 
of public morality and tradition,” who 
are “tenacious of the dignity of their 
sex,” and “determined to discourage 
jokes on certain themes,” she contem- 
plates writing another opera, to be called 
“The Boatswain’s Revenge,” wherein she 
will allow a male character to make “sar- 
castic remarks about women.” “In that 
‘ase,” says Miss Smyth, in a letter to the 
Manchester Guardian the other day, “no 
ippeal to the critics’ sense of humor will 
be necessary; they’ll see that joke fast 
enough.” 

Dr. Smyth is, of course, a suffragette 

-a militant one at that—and so it is but 
atural that she should feel strongly on 
the subject of the shortcomings of the 


male sex. Moreover, the fact that she is 
a composer whose wares must be passed 
upon by the music critics makes her espe- 
cially susceptible, it is but reasonable to 
suppose, to the faults of those particular 
representatives of it. Whether W. W. 
Jacobs, the author of “The Boatswain’s 


surprising that the piano part, instead 
of being unduly emphasized, is so com- 
pletely blended with the orchestral score 
in creating the various “atmospheric pic- 
tures” that the composition might as 
well, or better, be called a symphonic 
poem for pianoforte and orchestra. “The 


system ~~ which the men at the front 
have not been left without entertainment 
for any length of time, and, moreover, 
the camps and hospitals at home have 
also been provided generously with 
music. The London Musical News 
thinks, indeed, that the soldiers have had 
almost a surfeit of good things. No 
doubt in the early days they were thank- 
ful for the smallest of mercies, but as 
time has gone on they have been able to 
appraise the performances at something 
like their real value. This is in conse- 
quence of having heard good performers, 
with whom they have compared less good 
performers. 

The same thing applies also to the 
music, in some degree. The simpler 
forms of music still please the soldiers, 
of course, but high-class concerts have 
attracted packed audiences, so that it is 
a mistake to suppose it necessary to “play 
down” to the taste of Tommy Atkins. 

Of course the opportunity to point a 
moral is too good to be lost, and here it 
is: give people frequent opportunities of 
hearing really good music and then it is 
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Mate,” will collaborate in “The Boat- 
swain’s Revenge,” the composer does not 
say. 

The Daily Telegraph’s critic finds it 
“really distressing” to think that any 
critic should have been perturbed by sar- 
castic remarks uttered by the delightful 
landlady of the Beehive Inn, particularly 
as she proves herself “an incurable senti- 
mentalist by falling head over ears in 
love with the first captivating vagabond 
she meets.” And thereupon he gives Dr. 
Smyth the retort courteous by remarking 
that “if the lamentable failure of the 
critics to rise to a joke results in Dr. 
Smyth’s writing another opera—with or 
without sarcastic male allusions to the 
gentle sex—many of the music-loving 
public will feel that they owe a debt of 


gratitude to those obtuse and surly 
scribes.” 
* + + 
IANISTS with their ears to the 


ground for novelties to play with 
orchestra, and no less the public longing 
for surcease from the eternally recurring 
Tschaikowsky, Grieg and Liszt con- 
certos, should welcome the news that out 
of Finland has come a work that seems 
to be a really noteworthy addition to the 
literature of concerted pianoforte and 
orchestra music. 

At the season’s twentieth Gewandhaus 
concert in Leipsic Selim Palmgren’s 
pianoforte concerto bearing the descrip- 
tive title “The River,” was. introduced. 
It is a work in one movement written by 
a composer who is also a well equipped 
pianist, for which reason it is the more 


River,” according to the Neue Zeitschrift 
fiir Musik, is, so to speak, a Finnish mu- 
sical translation of Smetana’s “Moldau.” 

The work is imbued with the spirit of 
romantic Finnish legend. The river is 
shown in all moods—now murmuring or 
gracefully rippling, now racing wildly 
along. “Quiet moods of basking in the 
sun’s warmth, mysteries and reveries 
suddenly give place to the storm’s raging 
and up-flaring passions.” 


Arthur Nikisch was, of course, the 
conductor, while the piano part was 
played by Ignaz Friedmann, known here, 
and to but a small section of the musical 
public at that, only as a composer of 
interesting individuality, but ranked in 
the Central Empires as one of the most 
distinguished of the younger pianists 
now on the concert stage and as quite the 
foremost, if Leipsic critical opinion 
counts for anything, of the younger 
Chopin players. 


a. oe 2 


N unexpected and intensely interest- 
ing situation has developed as a re- 
sult of the campaign of concerts waged 
along the British front in France and 
Flanders. The Tommies have become 
educated musically! And, what is more, 
with the directness of the trained soldier 
instincts, they do not hesitate now to 
show their resentment by leaving the 
concerts if the standard is not what they 
have learned to demand. 
Almost from the outbreak of the war 
concert parties have been sent over to 
France from England on a well organized 


only a question of time to wean them 
from the worthless. 
* * x 
UNG the world over though it has 
been, Rudyard Kipling heard his 


“Recessional” in a musical garb for the 
first time at the Lord Kitchener memo- 
rial service held in Westminster Abbey 
the other day. The London Observer re- 
calls that shortly before he died Sir Ar- 
thur Sullivan wrote to Mr. Kipling re- 
gretting that his efforts to set his “Reces- 
sional” to music had been a failure, and 
that much as he desired to provide it with 
a fitting tune he had had to abandon the 
attempt. In his reply, Mr. Kipling said: 
“I generally find that as soon as I have 
formally given up the notion of a story 
the idea I have been hunting arrives. It 
may be—and I shall be lucky if this is so 
—that some day you will see your way to 
the one inevitable setting that must be 
floating about somewhere. Please accept 
the thing as yours if you care te use it, 
and when you care to use it. There will 
be no other setting authorized by me.” 
But it was not the setting Sir Arthur 
subsequently found “floating about some- 
where” that the poet heard at the Kitch- 
ener service. As a matter of fact, had 
Sullivan’s claim to a place among the 
Immortals rested solely upon his musica] 
inspiration for the ‘“Recessional” he 
would have been forgotten before his 
death. The setting used for the “Reces- 
sional” at the Abbey service is supposed 
to have been the tune usually used for 
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the hymn “Eternal Father, Strong to 
Save,” though Mr. Kipling once charac- 
terized that melody as a “drone.” 

* * * 


N most of the belligerent countries 

projects of various kinds to provide 
soldiers blinded in the war with the 
means of making a living are already 
under way, and music has not been over- 
looked as a possible field for those at all 
adapted to it. The Stern Conservatory 
in Berlin, it is now announced, has 
founded a number of free scholarships 
for the benefit of young men who have 
lost their eyesight while serving their 
country and who will thus be enabled to 
pursue the art that makes the most di- 
rect and general appeal. 

At a concert given in London a few 
days ago in aid of the National Institute 
for the Blind one of the principal artists 
was Susan Strong, the American so- 
prano, who a few years ago opened a 


laundry in London to compete with the 
French establishments of that kind which 
English women were in the habit of pat- 
ronizing, notwithstanding the Channel 
between. Plunket Greene, the Irish 
basso, and Albert Sammons, now most 
popular of English violinists, also ap- 
peared at this concert. 
* * * 


ESPITE their failure to create any 

musical soul-stirrings in the opera- 
loving public of Munich, “Violanta” and 
“The Ring of Polycrates,” the two short 
operas by Erich Wolfgang Korngold, 
which had their premiére at the Munich 
Court Opera in the early spring, are to 
be given during the coming season at the 
Berlin Royal Opera. 

The experiment was made in Briinn 
during the latter part of the season now 
ended of awaking Hermann Zumpe’s 
opera “Farinelli” to new life. The re- 
sults justified it, though it is doubtful 
that the cue will be taken up by other 
cities. s+ in 
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HE Chicago Band, William Weil, con- 
ductor, began this week a series of 
concerts in Grant Park, fronting the Con- 
gress Hotel. These concerts were op- 
posed by many of the contributors to the 
Chicago Band Association when they 
were inaugurated last summer, for it 
was claimed that the location next to the 
duct and noise of the “loop” district of 
Chicago, where the business of the city 
is centered, would defeat their purpose. 
So many people were attracted to Grant 
Park by them, however, that all opposi- 
tion was withdrawn. 

The schedule of free concerts by the 
Chicago Band this summer includes con- 
certs in grounds of the Home for In- 
curables, Hull House and Mary Crane 
Nursery, concert in the congested dis- 
tricts of the city and several in Grant 
Park and on the new municipal recre- 
ation pier on Lake Michigan. The Civic 
Music Association will open the pier 
with three public concerts, July 24, 26 


and 28. 
Other bands and orchestras are fur- 
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nishing music at the amusement parks 
and gardens and summer opera is in full 
swing a Ravinia Park. 

Riverview Park has two exceptionally 
fine bands this week. The Tsing-tau Or- 
chestra Band of the Chinese forces of 
Germany is playing in the band shell, its 
profits going equally to the German- 
Austro-Hungarian Relief Fund and to 
the fund for needy families of the Illinois 
National Guardsmen called to the Mex- 
ican frontier. Its programs so far have 
embraced not only the more important 
works of Wagner and Richard Strauss, 
but have included also the best works 
of the French, Italian and Russian com- 
posers. The waltzes of Johann Strauss, 
Waldteufel and Zehrer have been espe- 
cially popular. Cavallo’s band, another 
fine group of players, plays in the grand 
foyer of the “Battles of a Nation” build- 
ing. 

Dispute Causes Free Concerts 


The row between the Edelweiss Gar- 
dens and the “Law and Order League,” 
which has prevented the issuance of a 
license to conduct an amusement place, is 
still giving Chicagoans free orchestral 
concerts. On Sundays, when Chicago is 
dry, neither beer nor food is served at 
the gardens, and the non-possession of an 
amusement license makes it illegal to 
charge admission at the gates, so thou- 
sands of people go to the gardens for a 
free musical treat. Arthur Dunham and 
his orchestra of fifty pieces have been 
furnishing an exceptionally fine series 
of programs, with a judicious mixture of 
symphonies and the better class of more 
popular music. 

Marion Green, basso cantante, and 
Dorothy Matheis, harpist, are soloists 
this week at the cinema-concerts in Or- 
chestra Hall. Mr. Green’s rich, sonorous 
bass, as shown in Schubert’s “Serenade,” 
Beethoven’s “Glory of God in Nature” 
and Foote’s “Irish Love Song,” called 
forth several encores, and Miss Matheis’s 
playing of the harp was well received. 


Hanna Butler’s Pupils Sing 


An unusually interesting pupils’ pro- 
gram was sung last evening by pupils 
of Hanna Butler, in the rooms of the 
Perrin School for Dancing. All the sing- 
ers were sopranos, and the recital con- 
tained many difficult coloratura arias. 
Brilliancy of tone and ease marked the 
singing of the Polonaise from “Mignon,” 
by Irma Richards Bliss; Harriet Ware’s 
“Hindu Slumber Song,” sung by Marion 
Grosse; the Shadow Dance from “Din- 
orah,” sung by Clara Burleigh, and the 
“Bell Song” from “Lakmé,” sung by 
Genevieve Barry. Mrs. Hanna Butler 
sang three songs, ending with Dvorak’s 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me.” Her 
exceptionally sweet voice, velvety in its 
smoothness, has been commented on in 
these columns before. 

Esther Muenstermann, contralto, gave 
a varied program in the MacBurney 
Studios Monday evening. Her selections 
ranged through Handel, Brahms, d’Indy 
and the standard German composers, and 
included a group of American songs by 
Ross, La Forge and Carpenter. John 
Doane was accompanist. 

The first of the student artists’ pro- 
grams at Ravinia Park was given Fri- 
day afternoon, with Samuel Hungerford, 
violinist, and Josephine Rosensweet, 
pianist. Mr. Hungerford has been study- 





ing with Hugo Kortschak for two years, 
and before that worked with R. H. 
Brown in Manhattan, Kan. He played 
the second and last movements of the 
Bruch Concerto in G Minor. Miss Rosen- 
sweet, a pupil of Heniot Levy, played 
Weber’s “Concertstiick.” 

A recital by Mrs. Elizabeth Wright 
last week has peculiar interest because 
the singer, now fifty-one years old, had 
uever studied music nor sung a song 
until very recently. She sang a varied 
program, which included McFayden’s 
“Slumber Song” and Gieble’s “For You 
Alone.” 

Julie Rive-King played a dozen piano 
compositions at the Bush Conservatory 
Wednesday, all of which were dedicated 
to her by American and European com- 
posers. Her program included works b 
Robert Goldbeck, William H. Sherwood, 
Ernest Kroeger, Frederick Brandeis, Ar- 
thur Foote and Edward Bredshall, the 
child prodigy of the Bush Conservatory. 

Anna Lavinna Beebe gave a program 
of songs by contemporary women com- 
posers in the Bush Conservatory yester- 
day. This is the first of a series of re- 
citals to take the place of Charles W. 
Clark’s weekly interpretative classes 
each week this summer. 

Two piano programs were given in the 
Viola Cole Studios in the Fine Arts 
Building, on Wednesday and Friday eve- 
nings. The commencement exercises were 
held June 29 and July 3. 


New Faculty Members 


Leon Marx has been re-engaged to 
direct the violin department and the or- 
chestra of the Bay View (Mich.) Con- 
servatory of Music. 

William Sterling Battis, the Dickens 
impersonator, has been added to the fac- 
ulty of the International College of Mu- 
sic and Expression, to teach speaking, 
reading and dramatic work. 

An operetta, “The Rose of Savoy,” was 
presented by pupils of Dr. Stein, Mr. 
Erst, Mr. Hrusa and Mrs. Stein of the 
Auditorium Conservatory Thursday eve- 
ning. 

Rosa Olitzka, contralto, has been en- 
gaged for a charity concert for the 
American War Relief, at Asbury Park, 
Aug. 26. She will fill several Colorado 
concert dates before going to Asbury 
Park, and will sing at the festival in 
Boulder, Col., Aug. 4. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





A Stanford Opera Suggested for the 
Metropolitan 

Referring to Sir Thomas Beecham’s 

production of Sir Charles V. Stanford’s 

new opera, “The Critic,” the New York 

Evening Post suggests the possibilities 


of another Stanford opera for Amer- 
ican audiences. “The Critic” is per- 
haps too thoroughly English to appeal to 
American opera-goers, says the Post, but 
why shouldn’t we have the same com- 
poser’s “Shamus O’Brien” at the Metro- 
politan? It was much enjoyed when 
given here some years ago by a some- 
what inadequate company. Produced with 
a Metropolitan star cast, it would prob- 
ubly prove a sensational success in this 
town. The quaint, exotic charms 
of real old Irish music have never beer 
so fascinatingly used as in this opera, 
which, as a whole, equals in charm the 
best of the Irish songs composed or ar- 
ranged by Stanford. His “Shamus 
O’Brien” is a little masterwork, infin- 
itely more valuable than “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” “I Pagliacci” and other 
mediocre Italian works inflicted in recent 
years on the too patient subscribers of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 





DADMUN CONVENTION SOLOIST 





Baritone Scores Success Before Michi- 
gan Music Teachers 


Royal Dadmun, the gifted baritone, 
who recently scored a notable success as 
soloist on the spring tour of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef 
Stransky, conductor, gave a recital on 
June 30 at Battle Creek, Mich., as the 
final event of the Michigan Music Teach- 
ers’ Association convention. Mr. Dad- 
mun sang a long program opening with 
Handel’s “Hear Me, Ye Winds and 
Waves” aria, going through lieder by 
Schubert, Schumann, Grieg, to modern 
songs by Moussorgsky, Sinding, Cyril 
Scott, Widor, Debussy and American 
songs by William G. Hammond, Deems 
Taylor, A. Walter Kramer, Guy Bevier 
Williams and Will Marion Cooke. He 
was in superb voice and revealed his fine 
art to the delight of his audience. 
Charles Frederick Morse was his accom- 
panist and played his share of the pro- 
gram splendidly. 

On June 5 Mr. Dadmun sang virtually 
the same program at Wells College, Au- 
rora, N. Y., with success. 





Appears at Shanghai for 
American Red Cross 


Report comes from Shanghai, China, 
that Mme. Augette Forét, lyric soprano, 
appeared in a _ successful recital there 
recently under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Woman’s Club. Part of the pro- 
ceeds of the concert were given to the 
American Red Cross in France. Mme. 
Forét gave the same program at the 
Imperial Hotel, Tokyo, in April. 
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Progressive Music Work in Louisiana School 








HREVEPORT, LA., July 3. — The 
work accomplished in the High 
School of Shreveport is remarkable for 
one term, extending from October until 
June. E. H. R. Flood assumed charge 
of the High School musical instruction 
with the opening of the fall term. Music 
is an elective study in this school, and 
only one credit is allowed for four years 
consecutive work in music. Also, there 
is no exact course for the study of music 
prescribed by the school board, and as it 
had been left to the fancy of the musical 
instructor, there was no standard of mu- 
sical knowledge for the music pupils 
when they were taken in hand by Mr. 
I‘lood. Two days weekly, from 9 to 3 
o’clock, are given by Mr. Flood to his 
High School pupils. 

Theer are about 600 pupils in the 
school, and of this number about a third 
elect to study music. These are the cir- 
cumstances under which Mr. Flood com- 
menced to work. But being an organist 
and choir master of experience and abil- 
ity, Mr. Flood knew exactly what he 
wanted to do and with what material he 
had to work. This is what he accom- 
plished: 

Musical appreciation was taught 
through the Victrola, and the different 
instruments of an orchestra studied in 
preparation for hearing an _ orchesta 
which was later to visit the city. This 
was the first instruction of the kind 
given before the hearing of the first 
great orchestra to visit the city of 
Shreveport. 

The pupils were trained to present the 
operetta, “Priscilla,” by Henry D. Cool- 
idge and Thomas Whitney Surette. The 
chorus was composed entirely of the 
students, and two of the principles were 
high school students. A mixed quartet 
of students sang in the opera. 


Quartet Wins Championship 


This mixed quartet won the champion- 
ship in the state rally of high schools, 
held at Baton Rouge, the State capital. 
The number given was “Spirit of 
Spring” from “Morning of the Year,” 
song cycle by Cadman. 

An orchestra of twelve pieces, the 
members high school boys and girls, has 
been Semel, and proficiency acquired in 
national airs and selections from modern 
operas. At the time of the annual High 
School commencement the music was fur- 
nished for the program by the orchestra 
and by singing of chorus and quartet. 
This was the first time in the experience 
of the school that the entire program was 
supplied through the school. 

All training has been done by Mr. 
I‘iood in the time specified, and the re- 
sults have been most highly approved by 
the school board and school patrons. 

The music department at the Louisiana 
State University was organized in the 
fall of 1915 by H. W. Stropher, who as- 
sumed that position after five years at 
the Louisiana State Normal School at 
Natchitoches. Credit is granted for all 
class work toward a Bachelor of Arts de- 
rree, 

Plays at Mardi Gras 


The military band has given music for 
many occasions in Baton Rouge this year, 
including every dress parade, the Baton 
Rouge Parish Fair, numerous athletic 
ind literary events and it led the parade 
on the inaugural day. The band has for 
many years led the two night parades 
it the Mardi Gras in New Orleans. On 
these occasions the band is heard by 
more than a hundred thousand people. 
Trips have been made to Shreveport and 
New Orleans during the year, and con- 
certs have been played at the State Fair 
Grounds, and at the St. Charles and the 
Grunewald Hotels. 

Material advancement has been made 
in the grade of music played and the 
equipment in instruments. The number 
of members has not been as great as in 
some former years, but the average play- 
ing ability has been correspondingly 
greater. One of the most commendable 
things about the band is the fact that it 
contains many young men of far more 
than amateur ability who play in the 
band without reduction in university fees 
or other remuneration. 


Make Stand for Good 

A men’s glee club, organized in Octo- 
ber, 1915, has made rapid strides. It 
has made twenty-four public appearances 
this year, upon all of which it has with- 
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No. 1—Second Act of “Priscilla,” by Thomas W. Surrette and H. D. Coolidge, as Given by the Shreveport High School, 
No. 2—Louisiana State University Glee Club. Top Row—W. S. Wilkinson, A. J. 


with E. H. R. Flood as Director. 
Babin, W. L. Gambrell, W. C. Drake and F. S. Hebert. 
Medal for 1916), J. W. Koonce, C. H. Comfort, L. Johnson and A. S. Hirsch. 


Second Row—J. E. Cullom, E. R. Jones (Winner of the Music 


Third Row—D. S. Reymond, G. S. 


Reddy, Prof. H. W. Stopher (Director), Pres. Thomas D. Boyd, Mrs. E. B. Doran (Accompanist), Prof. E. B. Doran 


(Business Manager), C. E. Richardson. 


stood the demand of the musically unedu- 
cated to sing songs of inferior worth, 
and has constantly adhered to the best 
college and classic songs. The constant 
and able assistance of Professor and 


Mrs. E. B. Doran has made the success 
of the glee club far greater than it could 
otherwise have been. An extended trip 
has been planned for next season. 

The Oratorio Society is the only com- 


No. 3—Prof. H. W. Stopher, Conductor. 


No. 4—Hill Memorial Library 


munity music organization in the city of 
Baton Rouge. It gave “The Rose 
Maiden” this spring and is now rehears- 
ing “The Creation,” which will be given 
some time during the summer. 





German Influence in Hawaiian Music 


Marc Klaw of Klaw & Erlanger is 
very fond of Hawaii and Hawaiian mu- 
sic. He asserts that it is of German 
origin. “My parents were Bavarians,” 
said he, “and I distinctly remember hear- 
ing my mother sing the same sort of 
music that is typical of Hawaii to me. 
After the Franco-Prussian war King 
Kalakua of Hawaii asked the father of 
the present German Kaiser to send him 
a bandmaster to introduce German mu- 
sic in the islands. The Emperor selected 
Capt. J. Berger of the German military 


forces for the commission. Captain 
Berger went to Hawaii and organized a 
brass band, the first the islands ever 
knew. He then taught the natives Ger- 
man music. What they learned they 
mixed with their own tunes, and the 
Hawaiian music of to-day is the result. 
Until Captain Berger went to live in 
Hawaii the people of that country were 
incapable of sustained effort in the way 
of musical composition. The German 
bandmaster’s influence gave them their 
present-day music. Captain Berger is 
still there, but he has retired from active 


participation in things musical.” Music 


Trades. 





Mary Jordan closed the most successful 
season she has ever had with an appear- 
ance at the Keene (N. H.) Festival, 
with Anita Rio, Pasquale Amato, Lam- 
bert Murphy and Frederic Martin. Miss 
Jordan’s name will be on many programs 
next season, as her managers, Foster and 
David, report a constantly increasing de- 
mand for her services. She will spend 
the summer, as usual, at Elberon, N. J. 
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Suggests a National Musical Association 
for Qualified Teachers 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 

During all my teaching experience | 
have been deeply concerned over the 
questionable position of this profession, 
and I have felt impelled again and 
again to take upon myself the duty of 
agitating for the cause. 

I have projected one plan of action 
after another, but have so far lacked the 
courage to start the ball rolling myself. 
The profession of music teaching can 
never receive the respect pertaining to 
other professions until it has the same 
standards and authority which the others 
claim. A great many musicians claim 
that this is an impossible ideal, as they 
consider music too much the expression 
of the individual and of the emotions 
to be chained down to such rules as gov- 
ern the study of law or medicine; but | 
differ with them, and hold that there 
are two sides to this art, namely, the 
purely scientific or technical, and the 
personal or temperamental; and where 
we cannot govern or confine the second 
of these two, we can, and should, do so 
with the first. 

The laws of the science of music and, 
to a certain extent, those of interpreta- 
tion, are just as demonstrable and in- 
violable as those governing the more 
formal professions, and should be as 
rigidly upheld. The musical profession 
can never attain to a position of real 
dignity, nor can it receive the serious 
respect of the community so long as it 
is open to any uncultured ignoramus who 
chooses to take half a dozen lessons and 
then hang out his shingle as a “teacher 
of music.” 

We who belong to the artist class must 
make it our duty to build a wall around 
our sacred temple, in which there shall 
be a gate which is ever closed to those 
who do not bear the key of knowledge and 
experience, 

This seems at first sight an impossible 
proposition, but I have faith in our pow- 
ers to accomplish it, if we resolutely set 
out to do so, and I wish to lay one of 
my plans before you, asking your en- 
couragement and, if possible, your as- 
sistance. We have in this country a Fed- 
eration of Music Teachers; I do not be- 
long to it, but I imagine that its mem- 
bership carries no distinction, as it is 
probably open to any who choose to join. 
I have not inquired. 

Why could there not be instituted, per- 
haps, in connection with the Federation 
a Musical Association, such as the Med- 
ical Association, in which membership 
would be equivalent to a degree, and 
which could include Fellows, or artist 
members, and classified teachers? If an 
assaciation such as this could be organ- 
ized, my idea would be to have a Board 
of Examiners in each large city, com- 
posed of the best artists in the country, 
before whom every aspirant for mem- 
bership should come for examination. 
There should be two classes of examina- 
tion, one oral, or written, for teachers, 
embracing the scientific side of music; 
the other a hearing of those who wished 
to be judged as performers or inter- 
preters. 

These examinations should be held an- 
nually (the Board of Examiners to be 
paid by the dues of the members), and 
after passing the examination the suc- 
cessful candidates should be given de- 
grees, or diplomas, classifying them as 
Fellows, Artists or Teachers. 

As it would be difficult to select local 
examiners in some cities, owing to preju- 
dice, influence or jealousies, I should sug- 
gest annual visits of the Board from such 
a metropolis as New York to the neigh- 
boring cities. Ambitious residents of 
small towns could go for their one exam- 
ination to the nearest large city. 

As we have very few authoritative 
“schools of music” in this country and 
they are within reach of only a small 
number, and as none of them, to my 
knowledge, gives diplomas to any but its 
own students, it seems to me that my 
idea, as stated, is the only feasible way 
of classifying musicians at present. 

_ Does it seem to you to be at all prac- 
tical, and could you suggest any methods 


by which it could be carried out or 
brought to public attention? 

I am going to inclose in this a list of 
some of the rudimentary things which I 
believe should be included in an exam- 
ination, and which I have discovered, in 
my branch of teaching, to be unknown 
or woefully neglected by the majority of 
teachers, which goes to show the vital 
necessity for just such a weeding-out 
process as I have defined. 

Very truly yours, 
(Mrs.) EMMA PRALL KNORR. 

Washington, D. C., June 23, 1916. 





|The list of rudimentary qualifications 
submitted by Mrs. Knorr is as follows: 
All major and minor keys, including the 
enharmonic keys; simple triads and 
chords of the seventh; use of tonic, dom- 
inant and other technical names; pro- 
nunciation and meaning of most-used 
Italian terms; technique of pedals and 
artistic employment of them; names of 
leading “composers, with pronunciation 
and nationality; how to find a phrase; 
the meaning of two stems to a note, or 
a rest over a note; all the different kinds 
of time, including simple and compound, 
with their accents and beats; the proper 
performance of embellishments, triplets, 
etc., also combinations of two or more 
rhythms, such as two against three, three 
against four and others; what touches 
to employ to get various tone effects; gen- 
eral rules for shading, melody playing, 
etc. | 





Science in Vocal Training 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In your July 1 issue it is reported that 
Mr. Luigi Parisotti of London read a 
paper before the voice conference of the 
N. Y. S. M. T. A. entitled, “The Rela- 
tion of Science to Vocal Training.” 

Science is knowledge or that which is 


in accord with fact. Knowledge of voice 
production is, of course, absolutely essen- 
tial to the voice teacher and student. 
Knowledge (science) of voice production 
furnishes a basis for the art of voice 
production without which the latter can 
never hope to reach its true development 
and effectiveness. There are some state- 
ments credited to Mr. Parisotti of a very 
unscientific nature. 

Mr. Parisotti states: “It has been 
found that any muscle or organ of the 
body can be trained to respond to the 
faculty of the will the most im- 
portant factor in the development of the 
singing voice.” The heart, liver and 
stomach cannot “‘be trained to respond to 
the faculty of the will” nor can the mus- 
cles which operate them be so trained. 
These muscles and organs are not con- 
trolled voluntarily—i.e., they are not un- 
der the direct control of the will—but in- 
voluntarily. No one could directly con- 
trol the heart or stomach muscles so that 
their action or the intensity of their ac- 
tion could be changed. The muscles 
which operate the vocal cords are of this 
involuntary nature. Since the vocal mus- 
cles constitute the only element of the 
voice mechanism capable of development, 
then the “most important factor in the 
development of the singing voice” is the 
development of involuntary, not volun- 
tary, muscles. 

Another statement of Mr. Parisotti’s: 
“Phyringal (no doubt pharyngeal is 
meant) resonance is used mostly by bass 
and baritone voices.” The vocal reson- 
ance cavities include the lower pharynx, 
the mouth, the upper pharynx and the 
nose. When the soft palate is relaxed 
the singer, whether a bass, baritone, 
tenor, contralto, mezzo-soprano or so- 
prano, uses all the resonance space. If 
the soft palate is raised, the singer has 
only the cavities of the lower pharynx 
and mouth for voice reinforcement. No 
one class of singers has any monopoly of 


pharyngeal resonance or of mouth reso- 
nance or of nasal resonance. 
Mr. Parisotti again states: “Caruso 


has the natural gift of marvelous chest 
resonance.” There is no possibility of 
Caruso or any other singer using chest 
resonance. One of the many reasons 
why chest resonance is not a reality is 
that during voice production the chest is 
practically a closed cavity and closed 
cavities do not reinforce tones. The 
singer can feel vibrations in the chest 
walls but this has no effect upon the 
volume or the quality of the tone which 
passes through the mouth and nose. 
Voice teachers and students are so accus- 
tomed to hearing such terms as “chest 
resonance,” “chest tones,” “chest qual- 
ity,” “head tones,” “head quality,” “reg- 
isters,” etc., that they imagine they know 
their meaning, but there is no one who 


could give a definition of any of these 


terms. Those things which they purport 
to name are purely gn goad oice 
teachers who use these terms only deceive 
themselves and their pupils. 

Yours very truly, 

A. M. PARKER. 
Washington, D. C., July 7, 1916. 
— 


How “Mephisto” Caused a Reader to Be 
Arrested in Russia 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have been so unfortunate as to incur 
(for the second time) some very severe 
strictures at the hands of “Mephisto.” 
I can only express my profound regret 
that he should have read into my words 
an innuendo. That was never for a sin- 

le moment intended. Perhaps, if he 

ad read the words which preceded the 
words which he quoted, he would have 
found that I was contending for that 
very right which he claims for himself— 
the right which every intelligent man 
asks to exercise, viz.: the right to change 
his opinion. I merely quoted him as an 
example. Perhaps I was unfortunate in 
my use of words. I can only offer my 
sincere apologies in the hope that he 
will accept them. What I intended as a 
compliment he interprets quite other- 
wise. I was not aware that he was using 
the word in the academic sense. I used 
it in the sense which the man-in-the- 
street attaches to it. 

Perhaps it might interest him and 
your readers to know that I was once 
arrested on his account! It happened in 
a street-car in Moscow. I had just re- 
ceived my copy of MusICcAL AMERICA and 
had started to read his Musings (I al- 
ways read them first), when an Agent 
de Surétie who was seated beside me 
and who was trying to read over my 
shoulder caught sight of “Mephisto’s” 
picture and the name. Now, “Mephisto” 
must admit that both the picture and 
the name—even in civilized countries— 
bear rather a sinister look. 

Anyway, the detective invited me to 
accompany him to the police station. 
The police commissaire, who spoke a very 
good English, read the Musings care- 
fully, took a general look through the 
rest of your paper, set me at liberty and 
as a sort of apology to me and a punish- 
ment to the detective detailed the latter 
to accompany me wherever I went, so 
that I should not be further molested. 
Mr. Detective gave me one of the treats 
of my life; he took me to hear the famous 
choir of the leading synagogue of Mos- 
cow; he also procured for me from the 
police president an introduction to the 
director of the Royal Opera. That intro- 
duction led to other operatic introduc- 
tions, which later on proved quite profit- 
able both in a pecuniary and an artistic 
way. I have always been an admirer 
of “Mephisto,” but that incident gave 
quite a personal interest to his musings. 

Yours very truly, 
Dr. P. J. GRANT. 

New York, July 6, 1916. 





In Stephen Foster’s “Home, Sweet 


Home” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Fearing that you may not get to learn 
that our Stephen Foster celebration this 
morning—the Fourth of July this year 
of grace 1916—had some American fea- 
tures, I am informing you hereby of the 
fact. You know that this is the ninetieth 
anniversary of his birth. You know also 
that the house and grounds of the sup- 
posed Foster residence were purchased 
by Mr. Parks and presented to the city. 
But you should have been one of the 
celebrating crowd which assembled on 
the lawn this morning to hear a solemn 
quartet slowly squirting songs by Fos- 
ter; you should ieee heard one of our 
numerous “Dans” whirling a baton over 
an evaporated band; you should have 
heard our worthy Mayor saying that he 
and his wife had been in Paris two 
years ago and heard “Home, Sweet 
Home,” one of Mr. Foster’s (!) melodies 
at all the hotels; you should have heard 
a spread-eagle speech by a councilman, 
in which, after working up over things 
in general and Foster part of the time, 
he ended with an affecting poem which 
he forgot at a delicate moment; you 
should have heard the chairman intro- 
duce the nephew of Foster as a fine look- 
ing chap, who was looking for a girl and 
“don’t forget it’s leap-year, girls”; you 
would and should have noticed the ab- 
sence of musicians from among the audi- 
ence and speakers, although one of our 
older men knows more about him than 
anyone there except his daughter. 





Ah, it was a “genuine” American p< 
litical time, with all the accompanyin 
smells and sights. 

But let us be grateful we have th 
house as a permanent fixture of ou 
city’s life. . Perhaps the Mayor wi 
learn some Foster melodies in time. 

Very Pittsburghily yours, 
T. CARL WHITMER, 
President Musicians’ Club. 
Pittsburgh, July 4, 1916. 





A Deserved Tribute 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have read your report of the Pian 
Men’s Convention with a great deal « 
interest. Was greatly pleased to se 
that the piano merchants had given 
generous and sympathetic indorsement . 
John C, Freund’s work. It is somethin 
that Mr. Freund is certainly entitled t 
as I believe that he is one of the mo: 
conspicuous men this country has eve. 
produced, when it comes down to repr: 
senting the musical industries and th: 
promotion of music in the United State 

Yours truly, 
W. E. CASTELOW. 

Meriden, Conn., July 1, 1916. 





A Word of Warning 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


A good many copies of your paper find 
their way here and I, for one, look for 
ward to its arrival and read it with great 
interest. It keeps one in touch with 
the activities of the world’s far-distant 
musical centers, and with the personali- 
ties and work of many famous artists, 
never, alas! to be heard in this isolated 
spot. 

A word of warning, by the way, to 
artists who may think that there is 
money to be made by visiting Australia 
and New Zealand. Not during the war! 

Yours faithfully, 
ROLAND. FOSTER. 

Sydney, N. S. W., June 2, 1916. 





Indorses Propaganda 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed find check for my subscription 
for this year. Would not be without the 
paper for any money, as it has become 
part of our regular weekly routine to 
get in touch with what is going on in 
the musical world through its columns. 

All honor to Mr. Freund for the great 
work he is doing for the country’s music. 
May he live to see the fullest results of 
his great propaganda. 

Very truly yours, 
ALBERT J. STEPHENS, 
Director, Conservatory of Music, 
Department of Fargo College. 
Fargo, N. D., June 28, 1916. 





Kind Words from Bangor 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have read with much interest the 
article reporting the unanimous tribute 
of the piano merchants to John C. 
Freund. Mr. Freund is doing wonderful 
and far-reaching work for the musicians 
of this country. He deserves every bit 
of praise that he receives—and more, too. 

The people here in our city have not 
yet forgotten the wonderful enthusiasm 
and interest that his visit here created. 

Sincerely, 
JUNE L. BRIGHT. 

Bangor, Me., July 2, 1916. 





Has Dared to Speak the Truth 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The tribute paid to Mr. Freund at the 
convention of the piano men is fitting. 
He deserves all that has been said of him 
eulogistically, for he has dared to speak 
the truth about the narrowness and false- 
ness of the musical situation in our coun 
try, and, moreover, he has done much to 
bring about a better general condition 
I hope he will continue his propaganda, 
so that the benefits arising from it ma) 
be planted so firmly that they will en 
dure. Very truly yours, 

FRANCES HELEN HUMPHREY. 

Buffalo, N. Y., July 4, 1916. 
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[he Dutch Pianist Discusses His 
Artistic Theories at His. Sum- 
mer Home on Long Island— 
Emphasis Upon the ‘“Dead- 
Weight”’ Principle — Impor- 
tance of Environment to the 
Musician 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 


4¢(NOME down and see me on Sunday 
afternoon—there will be music,” 
wrote Martinus Sieveking, the Dutch 
musician, from his sylvan retreat on 
Long Island. The invitation was allur- 
ing, the day proved fair and we went. 

Mr. Sieveking has chosen not to locate 
on the seashore, but 4 little inland, where 
green lawns and shrubbery abound. 
With him are Mrs. Elliott and Inez 
Elliott, hr daughter, who has studied in 
Paris with the distinguished teacher for 
the last ten years and will probably make 
a concert tour of America. Mr. Sieve- 
king considers Miss Elliott a thorough 
mistress of his method, and thus far the 
only authorized exponent of it in this 
country. : 

When we arrived at the villa sounds 
of a piano met us before we reached the 
gate. Bach was being played with amaz- 
ing fluency and velocity. We paused to 
listen and waited till the music ceased 
before pressing the bell. The player re- 
sponded and led us into the parlor, which 
serves as music room. It is a square 
room, with several windows looking out 
upon the green. On a small mantel shelf 
stand a few drawings, prominent among 
them a photograph of Adelina Patti 
which she sent to Sieveking in commem- 
oration of her seventieth birthday. Two 
concert grands take up the major portion 
of the room, though the whole space 
seems dominated by the presence of the 
pianist himself. You feel that here is 
a big personality; a man who has 
thought much, studied deeply; one who 
has suffered too—which he says is a 
necessity if one would do anything 
worthy the name of art. 

In answer to some of my questions the 
artist said: 

“IT was surrounded by musical influ- 
ences from the beginning of my life. My 
father was a thoroughly trained mu- 
sician, a conductor and composer, my 
mother was a singer. I have always 
lived in a musical atmosphere; I think 
this is one of the most essential things 
if one would become a musician. At a 
very early age I began to study the 
piano—before long I began to compose. 
At twelve I played organ in a church. 
Later I went to Vienna, to Leschetizky. 
The Professor took great interest in me 
and was especially kind. There were six 
of us, singled out of a class of ninety, 
to be his favorites; they were Hambourg, 
Gabrilowitsch, Goodson, Schnabel, New- 
comb and mvself. 


Early Struggles 


“Well, after those days I gave con- 
certs everywhere, and came to America 
also. But I was not satisfied with the 
success I had won, nor with what I had 
achieved. I felt there were deeper prin- 
ciples underlying my art which I had 
not fathomed. So I set to work to dis- 
cover them. The method I have evolved 
is the result of fifteen years’ hard work. 
But I am happy with the result; I feel 
[ have won out. I feel I have gained 
the correct principles of true piano 
technique. Life has been a bitter strug- 
gle at times. I have had to go hungry, 
{ have even had to starve! All that is 
over; I have no financial worries. My 
aim is to benefit others with my discover- 
ies. I want to help teachers to teach 
better, and players to play better. Of 
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Martinus Sieveking, the Distinguished Pianist, Teacher and Composer 


course I have to charge a fee for my 
work, but it is not my aim to make 
money. For I often give much time to 
those with talent who are deserving and 
yet unable to pay. I want to be sur- 
rounded by talented, congenial people, 
whether I live in America or in Europe.” 

Yielding to our request, Mr. Sieveking 
began to play. First his “Souffrance,” 
written three years ago when his son 
was very ill. It expresses a father’s anx- 
iety for the recovery of the stricken 
one. After this Beethoven, Op. 27, No. 
2, the “Moonlight.” Then a Bach violin 
Gavotte, transcribed for piano by him- 
self. Next some Chopin, and finally, one 
of his latest compositions, a Nocturne, 
which has an appealing, haunting 
melody. 

“Women like this piece,” he remarked, 
in answer to our openly expressed ad- 
miration. “This and the ‘Souffrance’ 
have, I think, the right to exist; they 
are modern but not futuristic, for I can- 
not write in that style. The Nocturne 
is somewhat after the manner of Chopin 
—I quite frankly acknowledge it. It cer- 
tainly does not copy the Polish master, 
for it is distinctly modern; but it is in 
his spirit. I wrote it while staying in a 
beautiful place, where there was a lovely 
garden with flowers and fruit, blue skies 
overhead and sunshine and moonlight. I 
have expressed in it the feeling this en- 
vironment made upon me. Some com- 
posers write from the heart, like Beetho- 
ven; some from the head, like Strauss. 
Wagner expressed both head and heart.” 


Sieveking’s Method 


A little later Mr. Sieveking brought 
the manuscript copy of his piano method 
and we fell to discussing the material 
and doing the exercises. After each one 
had been tried, he would say: “Do you 
approve of this? Do you think it will 
help? Is it not a good exercise? Any 
one who can play this with endurance 
and velocity has technique.” The scale 
exercises were especially interesting and 
helpful. 

The master constantly speaks of the 
“dead weight” principle; he says the arm 
hangs on the finger tips. While all this 
is true, the term dead weight does not, 
to my mind, convey the whole truth, and 
may mislead those who are not initiated. 
It gives no idea, for example, of the re- 
quired firmness of the fingers, nor of the 
extreme muscular energy with which 
each key is to be depressed in all finger 
exercises. It is this element of energy, 
combined with arm weight, which gives 
power and sonority to the tone. Sieve- 
king, as is well known, uses an instru- 
ment with wider keys; he insists on high, 





large movements of fingers for all tech- 


nical exercises, and wants all the sonor- 
ity that can be brought out. His whole 


mentality is built on large lines of” 


thought; even his handwriting corre- 
sponds. Yet he can caress the keys of 
his instrument delicately, when he wills 
to do it. 


Later in the afternoon we had tea and 
delicious cakes made by Miss Elliott’s 
fair hands. Sieveking was genial and 
full of anecdote. He wished me to ex- 
umine the hand of his pupil and note its 
beautiful development. “She plays with 
the greatest perfection,” he said. “You 
shall hear her; I shall insist that she 
make a career.” 

When tea was over we visited Miss 
Elliott’s studio on the floor above, with 
its grand piano piled with music, its 
comfortable chairs and couches, a pleas- 
ant work room indeed. 

We feasted our eyes on a glorious sun- 
set as we left the villa and walked about 
the wide, quiet streets, bordered with 
green hedges and gardens, and dotted 
with pretty villas and cottages. 

“I love the country here,” Mr. Sieve- 
king said, as he pointed out this or that 
view or bit of color. “It is so quiet and 
restful and I can work so well. There 
is a group of students working with me. 
[ teach three hours each day, but no 
more—the remaining time is for myself.” 

A consultation of time tables showed 
that me must soon be on the wing. Our 
genial host insisted on accompanying us 


to the train, and seeing us safely aboard. 
As he stood there, waving us a farewell, 


‘ his tall figure looming dark against the 


amber sunset sky, the whole made an 
“impression” not to be forgotten. Had 
we only possessed the necessary gift, the 
scenes of the afternoon might have 
served as the basis of a futurist tone 
poem. Fortunetely, or otherwise, we 
could only keep the group of pictures in 
mind to hang on memory’s walls. 
(All rights reserved) 





MINNIE TRACEY RE-ENGAGED 





Will Continue to Instruct Cincinnati 
Conservatory Students in Opera 


Minnie Tracey, the American prima 
donna soprano, who has been a member 
of the vocal faculty at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music during the season 
just passed, has been re-engaged by that 
institution for the season of 1916-1917. 
Miss Tracey’s production of Meyerbeer’s 
“L’Africaine”’ with her students at the 
operatic performance given at the CGoen- 
servatory on May 26 was so notable that 
it will doubtless bring many students to 
the Cincinnati Conservatory next season 
to study grand opera with her. 

At the summer concerts of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra, under Cheva- 
lier Spirescu, two of Miss Tracey’s pupils 
have been soloists, chosen from a large 
number who applied to the conductor. 
Emma Noe, who was the Selika in the 
“L’Africaine” performance, sang during 
the opening week, while Marguerite Hu- 
kill, another Tracey pupil, sang arias 
from “Manon” and “Butterfly” at one of 
last week’s concerts. 





SELLING NORDICA’S EFFECTS 


Diva’s Wraps, Gowns and Furs Offered 
at Public Auction in Newark 


_Personal effects of Mme. Lillian Nor- 
dica are fast finding their way into the 
hands of the public. An announcement 
of an administrator’s sale, held early 
on the afternoon of July 14, at 24 Clin- 
ton Street, Newark, N. J., set forth a 
tempting array of apparel from the es- 
tate of Mme. Nordica. Among the numer- 
ous articles offered at this public vendue 
a few of the rarer ones were selected for 
special mention and were advertised as 
follows: 

One Irish Lace Gown. 

One Cerise Evening Cloak. 

One Rose Point Lace Dress. 

One Diamond Spangled Dress. 

One Black Jet Gown. 

One Gold Cloth, steel embroidery. 

One White Velvet Brocade. 

One White Satin Evening Wrap. 

One Russian Sable Coat (six tails), 
velvet coat attached. 

One Hudson Bay Sable Coat. 





Notable Amateur Production of “Pirates 
of Penzance” in Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, July 8.—As a testimonial 
benefit for Haroid J. Reihill, a local 
tenor, who is an invalid, an amateur pro- 
duction of Gilbert and _  Sullivan’s 
“Pirates of Penzance” was given last 
night in the Nixon Theater by the Pitts- 
burgh Opera Company. The perform- 
ance was consistently smooth, being de- 
clared one of the best amateur produc- 
tions heard here in many years. Thomas 
I’, Kirk directed the work; Emil O. 
Wolff conducted the orchestra. The prin- 
cipals were Emma F. Curran, August 
Adrian, Edward P. Coyle, F. William 
Saalbach, Margaret V. McCann, Helen 
lately, Mary Kelly and Katharine Cur- 
ran. The chorus also sang well. 
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NARROW-MINDED MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


In speaking to the music teachers at the convention 
last week about the instruction of public school children, 
Thomas Whitney Surette said things that should win 
him the hearty support of all those who believe in 
methods of teaching that inspire the imagination and 
address themselves to the feelings of the pupils more 
vividly and vitally than the dismal drudgery of unre- 
lieved technical routine. The fact that Mr. Surette 


pronounces music primarily a matter of emotional en- 
joyment should not need to be signalized as particularly 
noteworthy—such things are supposed to be axiomatic 
to-day. But his stand becomes significant through the 
opposition it aroused. Dr. Frank R. Rix, musical 
supervisor of the New York public schools, forthwith 
crossed swords with Mr. Surette’s theories, which he 
found impractical. That gentleman, he declared, had 
not had experience with public school youngsters and 
therefore did not realize the difficulties that beset the 
way. . 

Dr. Rix, looking upon the question from the point of 
view of the man whose business it is to see that music 
is taught effectively in the schools, agreed in the main 
with Mr. Surette’s ideals, but suggested the pertinent 
point, “How are you going to do it?” As Dr. Rix 
showed, the Board of Education is looking for results. 
You must prove that music is being taught. You must 
give concrete examples of progress. At present there 
are fifty-six teachers of music in New York for 800,000 
pupils. Few of these teachers are specialists in music, 
and few have the co-operation of their principals. 

While we must not be oblivious to Dr. Rix’s conten- 
tions, while we must grant that conditions in the schools 
are far from what they should be, at the same time too 
much emphasis cannot be placed upon Mr. Surette’s 
splendid ideals. Teaching children to sing by rote until 
they learn to love the songs they sing, and then showing 
them how these songs are composed, would surely mark 
a new era in the teaching of music in the public schools, 
and should be heartily indorsed. 

Music is first and last of the spirit, as Mr. Surette 
most justly contends. The aim and object of every 
music teacher should be to foster the love of it in his 
pupils, to enkindle their enthusiasm by making his 
instruction conform to the student’s individuality. 
Above all else let the children enjoy music. Do all pos- 
sible to attain this end, grant all practical concessions. 
Make its appeal to them as personal and as intimate as 
possible. Urged by the spirit of love they will over- 
come technical obstacles with an ease and an alacrity 
impossible otherwise. This is not foolishly idealistic 
or visionary but in the highest sense practical and just. 
What children need most to acquire is far less an in- 
sight into the machinery of music than the will to make 
it their spiritual property. 





NATIONAL ANTHEMS ONCE MORE 

The Tribune vents a sympathetic editorial echo to 
the efforts made at the Teachers’ Convention to sub- 
stitute a new tune for “America.” It finds it “a curious 
comment upon American democracy that with all our 
patriotic enthusiasm: and in spite of the fact that our 
nation stands for a popular ideal unique among nations, 
we have no national anthem that for its poetic or mu- 
sical merits may compare with the ‘Marseillaise’ or the 
‘Watch on the Rhine.’” And in reviewing what we have 
for the purpose of hymning our patriotic sentiments— 
“America,” “Star Spangled Banner,” “Dixie,” “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” “Marching Through Georgia’— 
it enters some more or less valid objection in each case. 
In the vogue of certain cheap musical hall ditties af- 
fecting the patriotic trend, it sees the evidence of our 
neglect of “an intelligent and nation-wide interest in 
the arts.” 

Now there is nothing new in the dissatisfaction over 
our national anthems. The subject crops out periodic. 
ally and venturesome individuals set about to provide 
the country with something appropriate—which usually 
lingers for a few weeks and then passes into oblivion. 
Meanwhile the people continue to do reverence to “My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee” and the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
The arguments against them may be perfectly reason- 
able aesthetically, yet nothing displaces these songs. 
The crowd does not weigh their musical or poetic value. 
They have stood a test of time which serves as a prac- 
tical rebuttal to the onslaughts of finer artistic logic or 
dogmatic nationalism. Nothing save an emotional 
cataclysm reaching the very roots of the popular con- 
sciousness can modify the existing attitude toward 
them. Only the moment of inescapable crisis sets in 
motion the forces that engender the genuinely national 
anthem. And its acceptance is spontaneous, not the 
outcome of sedulous propaganda. 

The quality of a national hymn is no necessary in- 
dication of the artistic susceptibility of a people. Mu- 
sically the great anthems are those of Russia, of France, 
of Austria. But nobody would judge the musical su- 
premacy of the Germans from the awful “Watch on the 
Rhine” (Wagner called it “ein ziemlich flaues Lieder- 
tafel produkt’). Belgium’s “Brabanconne” is an ex- 
tremely fine tune, but modern Belgium’s creative mu- 
sical greatness outside of César Franck can be called 
into very serious question. Iceland has a national song 
of most poignant beauty—but of what account is Ice- 
land to music from other broader standpoints? 

If we were ten times more musical than we are, 
it does not follow that we should have better songs 
to express our patriotic instincts than the “Star 
Spangled Banner”—or vice-versa. 
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Noted Musicians in San Diego 


William Shakespeare, the noted vocal teacher, and H. 
J. Stewart (on the left), the San Francisco organist, 
are here shown during a sojourn at San Diego, Cal. 
Mr. Stewart has written the music for the play to be 
done by the Bohemian Club of San Francisco in the 
Redwood Forest next month. 


Hudson-Alexander.—Charlotte is the name which 
Mme. Caroline Hudson-Alexander and her husband have 
decided upon for their daughter, born a few weeks ago. 


Parker—Professor and Mrs. Horatio Parker and 
Grace Parker, of New Haven, Conn., left last week for 
Blue Hill, Maine, where they will remain until Yale 
University opens in the fall. 


Miller.—Christine Miller’s vacation plans include a 
month at Magnolia Beach, where she now is with 
friends, and a trip by automobile from Magnolia to 
Lake George and Lake Champlain, through the Adiron- 
dacks and Tupper Lake, where Miss Miller will be a 
guest at Camp Mil-Do-Mar for several weeks. 


Sembach—Johannes Sembach, the tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, is finding relaxation at Edgemere, L. I., 
in Izaak Walton’s gentle art. He has been especially 
lucky in catching deep-sea bass. The village wag insists 
that it is no reflection upon the generous proportions of 
the Metropolitan star that he has dubbed him “The 
Complete Angler.” 


Chalmers.—Thomas Chalmers, the distinguished bari- 
tone, and his family have left for Squann Lake, N. H., 
where they. have taken a camp for the summer. Mr. 
Chalmers has just finished making a long list of talk- 
ing-machine records. He will spend the summer rest- 
ing and preparing for the coming season of the Bos- 
ton-National Opera Company. 


Hutcheson.—Ernest Hutcheson is one concert artist 
who refuses to be satisfied with one or two programs 
for repeated use on tour. The Australian pianist finds 
that he plays best with a constant change of offerings 
and is continually adding novelties to his répertorie. 
In the last two years Mr. Hutcheson has used no fewer 
than eleven concertos and twenty different recital pro- 
grams. 


Novaes.— Guiomar Novaes has not yet sailed for 
Brazil as she had planned, and it is not at all unlikely 
now that the pianist will remain in this country all sum- 
mer. South American sailing schedules have been much 
upset of late, and after one or two definite preparations 
to leave on a certain date, followed by vexatious post- 
ponements, Miss Novaes has about made up her mind 
that a vacation in the United States will be quite as 
restful as one in her native land, though she confesses 
to a not unnatural desire to see members of her family, 
including eighteen brothers and sisters. 


Clemens.—Although it is as a singer that Clara 
Clemens has won favor in the concert field, the fact re- 
mains that Mark Twain’s gifted daughter originally 
planned a pianistic career for herself. It was while 
a pupil of Leschetizky that she first met her husband, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. The contralto’s talent as a pianist 
led recently to a natural query as to why she does not 
give two-piano recitals with Mr. Gabrilowitsch, as well 
as joint recital for voice and piano, and the prompt 
answer was that she does—but for select audiences of 
two or three persons only during their vacation period 
at Seal Harbor, Me. 


Claussen—“I suppose I shall return to Sweden some 
day,” remarked Julia Claussen recently, “but as I feel at- 
present I shouldn’t mind remaining in the United States 
forever. This country has veen very, very good to us, 
and my husband and I feel deeply appreciative. More- 
over, we have had so many wonderful trips during our 
few years here. In California, Utah and Oregon a year 
ago we had delightful experiences, and this season, on 
our Chautauqua tour we are seeing a wholly different 
but none the less enjoyable-aspect of the country. Do 
my little girls like America? Ask them! As the slang 
which they are rapidly acquiring would prompt them to 
say, they’re ‘crazy about it’!” 
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OT every opera singer looks like the 

traditional operatic artist—a few 

even resemble human beings. For ex- 

ample, the following occurred during the 

recent Norfolk festival, as described by 
the Litchfield (Conn.) Enquirer: 


Wednesday evening one of the concert 
habitues rescued his suit case from a bell- 
boy at the Norfolk Inn, who was taking it to 
a room, with a big, good-natured and fine 
looking man, presumably a commercial trav- 
eler, instead of said ‘‘drummer’s’”’ sample 
case. On Thursday evening, it was an- 
nounced, from the _ stage, that Pasquale 
Amato, who was to have sung the two selec- 
tions, Was unable to come, on account of 
iliness, and that his place would be taken by 
Arthur Middleton, also of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Imagine the astonishment 
of the habitue when Mr. Middleton stepped 
on the stage, to find in him the supposed 
“drummer” of the night before! 


* * * 


Harrison Hollander of Milwaukee tells 
us of a Middle Western college, where 
the following query and answer were 
heard in the musical history class: 

“Who is Richard Strauss, and what has he 
vonRichard Strauss is a German composer 
known chiefly for his songs, among them 
‘Old Soul’s Day.’ ”’ 

* 8.) e 


“Here’s one for ‘Point and Counter 
point,’” an anonymous Toledo corre 
spondent informs us by postcard. “We 
read in the Toledo Commerce Clubs News 
the. Ed Huber and Lou Medbury were 
trying to revise an old quartet of sailors 
for the Commerce Club cruise, but found 
it was of no use—they couldn’t get the 
tars to stick to the pitch.” 

* * 


Wonder if the postal authorities read 
Physical Culture? If so they must have 
been interested in an “ad” in a recent 
issue of the U. S. School of Music, Box 
120 B, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. It 
is one of these “Learn Music at Home” 
schemes. Here are some of the claims: 


Let us tell you how you can easily, quickly, 
thoroughly learn to play your _ favorite 
musical instrument by note in your own 
home, without a teacher, by our New Im- 
proved Home Study Method, without paying 
a cent for lessons! Differeng, easier than 
private tez icher way—no tiresOme, dry exer- 
cises—no inconvenience. No trick music, no 
“numbers,” yet simple, wonderful, amazingly 
easy for even a mere child. 


* * 


Yes, isn’t it simple. And how can you 


resist this appeal: 

We want to have one pupil in each locality 
at once to help advertise our wonderful easy 
system of teaching music. For a limited time 
we therefore offer our marvelous lessons free. 
Only charge is for postage and sheet music 
Which averages 12\%4c. weekly. Beginners or 
advanced pupils. We have hundreds of pupils 
ight here in New York, the musical center 
of America, who prefer our Home Study 
method in place of best private teacher. 


Why doesn’t George Randolph Chester 
write some new “Get-Rich-Quick Wal- 
lingford” stories based upon the musical 
field? Heavens, what a wealth of ma- 
terial! 

* * * 

P. B. Emery of Dallas, Tex., informs 
us that the tenor in a Houston church 
choir gave for his solo, “My Soul Is a 
Thirst for God.” The Houston Post, the 
next morning, in printing the notice, 
made it read like this: “My Soul Is a 
Thirst, by God.” 

* * * 

It is related by the Pacific Coast Musi- 
cian that the well-known London teacher 
if singing, William Shakespeare, now so- 
journing in Los Angeles, was recently a 

lest of Frederick Bacon at the latter’s 
home in Pomona. Now Mr. Shakespeare’s 
ruddy, smiling face is the personification 
of geniality, and his rather high-pitched 
peaking voice is in keeping with his 
oks. The story goes that shortly after 
lis arrival in Pomona he stepped up to 
le postoffice window and inquired: 


“TI say, my dear sir! would you kindly 
tell me if you have any letters for Will- 
iam Shakespeare, care of Mr. Bacon?” 
The young man at the window eyed the 
smiling countenance, took note of the 
voice and remembered the epidemic of 
Shakespeare tercentenary celebrations 
breaking out all over the country; he 
answered: 

“See here, old fellow! You can’t pull 
off any of those stunts on me!” 

‘ =  S 

So they are thinking of naming a park 
for Geraldine Farrar in Melrose, Mass., 
her native town! Well, we’ll contribute 


a design for a monument to be placed at 
the entrance—something neat, but not 
gaudy, showing Melrose’s daughter in 
her favorite rdle. 
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W. E. Castelow sends us a “prisoner’s 


idea of good music” 


“Red,’’ who is working on the chute at the 
quarry, Says he has heard selections from “T] 
Trovatore”’; he has also heard ‘“Susie’s”’ 
band, and incidentally, our prison band, but 
that turkey sizzling on the plate Thanksgiv- 


ing day was real music to him From the 
Vew Era, published at the Federal Peniten- 
tiary, Leavenworth, Kan. 

eS ae 


“Anything doin’?” asked one knight 
of the road of a companion whom he had 
seen coming from a house across the 
street, 

“Naw. ’Tain’t worth while to ask 
there. I only peeked in the window, but 
it’s a plain case of a poverty-stricken 
family. Why, there’s actually two 
women in there playin’ on the same 
piano.”’—“‘Everybody’s.” 

xk *# x 

At a recent concert, the conclusion of 
which was the song, “There is a Good 
Time Coming,” a farmer rose in the 
audience and said, “Mister, you couldn’t 
fix the date, could you?” 

+ * + 
Katie has a piano 
About which she brags: 
But everybody knows she got 


It with tobacco tags 
Houston Post 
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ISPIERING 


in the Schumann Fantasy DIE MUSIK (Manchester) said 
“By means of a wonderful interpretation of the unyielding ‘Fantasie by Schu- 
mann, Theodore Spiering forces the most skeptical listener (with regard to the 
work) to surrender to a feeling of the highest admiration. 


Inquiries to Alma Voedisch, 1425 Broadway, New York J) 
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STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the Steinway! 
thoughts of the long-ago years when, even as now, the songs of 
the heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 

Three-score years ago, even as now, the Steinway was the ideal piano. 
In many a family, the Steinway which grandmother played is today a 
cherished possession— its durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 

Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or daughter or sister—an 
enduring evidence of the noblest sentiment. 
Consider, too, that this marvelous piano can be con- 
veniently purchased at a moderate price. 

Illustrated literatur e,describing the various styles of Steinway pianos, 
will be sent free, with prices and name of the Steinway dealer nearest 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin; Cincinnati, Dayton and Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky. H Indianapolis, Ind. : Charleston and Huntington, 


W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the world 


It stirs 


Nothing could be more 











Louis Kreidler as Follower of 
a Circus and Baseball Fan 
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Louis Kreidler (Center) with Tympanist (Left) and Bassoonist (Right) of the 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
Robert Ringling 


HICAGO, July 1.—A _ sojourn with 
Ringling Brothers’ circus was one 

of the experiences that enlivened Louis 
Kreidler’s recent tour as soloist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. Rob- 
ert Ringling is Kreidler’s pupil, and he 
invited Kreidler to accompany the circus 
for several days when he was not sing- 
ing. So the baritone substituted the gen- 
tle roar of lions and the chattering of 
monkeys for the blare of horns and 
squeaking of clarinets. The accompany- 
ing picture shows Mr. Kreidler and Mr. 


Ringling about to start for the “Cubs” 


To the Right, Louis Kreidler (Left) and 


ball park in Chicago, where the singer 
spends several afternouns a week watch 
ing baseball and munching popcorn and 
“red hots.” The other picture shows Mr. 
Kreidler as a train conductor, with the 
bassoon and tympani players of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in the 
roles of porter and tourist. F. W. 





The list of soloists has been announced 
for the series of “Monday evening music- 
al receptions” which will be given at the 
Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, N. J., next 
winter. They are Frieda Hempel, Anna 
Case, Pasquale Amato, Margarete Mat- 
zenauer and Mary Jordan. 
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TO GIVE LOS ANGELES ITS GREATEST SEASON 





Concert Manager L. E. Behymer’s 
List of Artists Resembles a 
Roster of World’s Leadirg 
Musical Lights 


OS ANGELES, July 3.—In looking 
over the artists brought to the 
Pacific Coast and to Los Angeles by 
Concert Manager L. E. Behymer, the 
list takes on the color of a roster of the 
vreat musical lights of the world. 

For about twenty years Mr. Behymer 
has been conducting the Philharmonic 
Course in Los Angeles, and for the last 
several years the demand has been so 
large for first class artists that he has 
conducted a second Philharmonic Course. 
One of these is exclusively of afternoon 
concerts. 

These musical affairs have been held 
in the Los Angeles Theater, the Mason 
Opera House, the Auditorium ‘Theater 
and now at Trinity Auditorium, of which 
Mr. Behymer is manager. Possibly a 
day not very far in the future may see 
some of them in the projected Symphony 
Hall, for which there is a large fund 
in the process of collection. 

While the list of great artists who 
have been brought to Los Angeles by 
this enterprising manager, though in- 
teresting, would be too long for this 
space, it is of immediate interest to see 
what he has provided for the coming 
season. The list is as follows, a good 











Concert Manager L. E. Behymer of Los Angeles in His Office 


Ignace Paderewski, Leopold Godowsky, 
John McCormack, the Sherniavsk. Trio, 
Maude Allan, Jacques Thibaud, Frances 


part of which will be presented to the 
Philharmonic patrons: 

Josef Hofmann, Julia Culp, Elena 
Gerhardt, Florence Macbeth, Albert 
Spalding, Louis Graveure, Mischa El- 
man, the Flonzaley Quartet, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, Cecil Fanning, Efrem Zim- 
balist, the Zoellner Quartet, Mme. Melba, 
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Ingram, Theo Karle, the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, the Minneapolis 
Orchestra, the Boston National Opera 
Company and Russian Ballet and La 
Scala Opera Company. ; 

Even allowing for the subtraction of 
a number of the above by changes of 
routing, conflict of engagements and so 
on, there is enough left to show the most 
brilliant musical season in prospect for 
1916-17 that this section of the coun- 
try has witnessed. 

With the enlarged list of concerts 
promised from the local Symphony Or- 
chestra, the programs of the Woman’s 
Orchestra, the Ellis Club, the Lyric 
Club, the Orpheus Club, the Brahms 
Quintet and other organizations, Los 
Angeles will have an unusually rich mu- 
sical menu. W. F. GATES. 





GUARD SAILS TO JOIN GATTI 





May “Help Caruso Pick Spaghetti”’—L. 
S. Mapleson Leaves for Liverpool 


William J. Guard, press representative 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Mrs. Guard sailed on Saturday, July 8, 
on the French liner Rochambeau to join 
General Manager Gatti-Casazza in Italy. 
Mr. Guard delayed his departure, he said 
to an Evening Sun reporter, until our 
differences with Mexico seemed in a fair 
way of adjustment. “All danger of at- 
tacks by Mexican submarines,” he re- 
marked facetiously, “seems to be past, 
although it is a well accepted truth that 
a fellow born to be hanged will never 
be drowned.” 

Asked if he had anything new to tell 
about Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s plans, Mr. 
Guard replied: “Nothing whatever. Mr. 
Gatti’s announcement made upon his de- 
parture several weeks ago, with its prom- 
ises of interesting novelties and equally 
interesting revivals of old operas, should 
be sufficient to answer every opera lover 
that the coming season will justify the 
highest hopes. I don’t know just when 
Mr. Gatti will return—perhaps in Sep- 
tember or early October, provided the 
King of Italy doesn’t make him a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet! He ought to be well 
qualified for such a job after his experi- 
ences as general manager of the greatest 
opera house in the world. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“And Caruso?” 

“Oh, he’s all right—busy on his farm 
near Florence, where we may visit him 
and help him pick spaghetti from his 
spaghetti bushes. No fear of his being 
held for military service. Italy has 
plenty of soldiers, but only one Caruso, 
and besides he’s four years over age and 
exempt és 

“Has Mr. Gatti any new artists in 
view?” 

“He always has his telescope in hand. 
But it’s no easy matter to disarm them 
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in these troublous times. If they are 
be had I’m sure he’ll do all in his pow. 
to get them. Unfortunately the er. 
seems to grow smaller each year.” 

“Any likelihood of Toscanini comi: 
back?” 

“Not the slightest so long as the w: 
continues.” 

Lionel S. Mapleson, librarian of t| 
Metropolitan Opera Company, left 
July 8 for Liverpool, on the Americ: 
liner, New York. 





MUSICIANS’ CLUB CONCERT 





Instrumental and Vocal Music of Much 
Beauty on Program 


The Musicians’ Club of New York hai 
a feast of music, songs and piano sol.s 
at its meeting on July 6. 

Margaret Jamieson, in response to th, 
request of the audience, repeated her d, 
licious performance of Saint-Saéns’ (; 
price on Airs from Gluck’s “Alceste” an 
then added a Romance by Couperin. She 
also played Liszt’s Etude in D Flat and 
Paderewski’s Intermezzo “Polacco.” 

Mme. Renée von Aken (who was the 
hostess of the evening) sang sever;:! 
numbers, among them a charming num 
ber of her own composition, “The Minia 
ture,” which came as a surprise, for fe, 
knew that she was equally gifted as com 
poser and singer. 

Sue Harvard, a guest of Mrs. Julia 
Edwards, sang several numbers with 
beauty and plenitude of tone. She re 
peated Schubert’s “Du bist die Ruh,” 
which she sings with much refineme: 
after singing several groups of songs. 

Another visitor to the club who re 
cently came here from Utrecht in Ho! 
land and is at present located in Pitts 
burgh was J. Vranke, Jr., a youth who 
played with skill and much temperament 
a Brahms’ Scherzo and Chopin’s First 
Scherzo. Other contributors to the pro 
gram were George Fischer, who volun 
teered as an accompanist; J. Vranke 
Sr., who gave efficient service in a simi 
lar capacity, and Mary Thomas, daugh 
ter of Thomas H. Thomas, who showed 
much skill as an accompanist and late: 
sang with much charm and delicacy to 
her own accompaniment. 
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4 SINGER WHO “TOOK A CHANCE” AND WON 


May Peterson’s First Appearance on Any Operatic Stage Accomplished in Paris Under the Difficult 
Conditions of Being Advertised as a Metropolitan Opera Prima Donna and of Being Forced to Sing 
Without a Rehearsal—But She Earned, Nevertheless, a Success that Led to Many Other Successes 


and Induced Five American Cities to Claim Her as a Daughter 


IVES of great men frequently remind 

us that to receive a cross for, brav- 

ery, to have a public library, a main 

street or a park named after us is also 

to own almost automatically a past 
which is veiled in mystery. 

An almost indefinite number of treat- 
ises have to be written on the early 
career of a great man in order to prove 
that he started life at one thing and 
not at another. It was that way with 
Homer. In fact, in the case of the 
Greek poet so little was known of his 
youth that seven cities claimed him for 
their own. This state of affairs may be 
true even to-day. One might think that 
with the efficiency of modern journalism 
it would be easy enough to make an ar- 
gument about the facts in the early 
careers of noted persons impossible. But 
it isn’t! 

Take the case of Miss May Peterson 
forexample. On Sept. 4, 1913, the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune printed the following 
heading: 

“Chicago girl is hit in opera. Miss 
May Esther Peterson sings with success.” 

At about the same time a Kenosha 
paper appeared with the headlines: 

“Lived in Kenosha. May Esther Peter- 
son who wins plaudits as opera star 
claims home here.” 

The Milwaukee Free Press, by way of 
adding to the number of Miss Peterson’s 
birthplaces, remarked in its heaviest 
type: 

“Oshkosh girl gains fame. Miss Es- 
ther Peterson scores hit in Paris.” 

Even erudite Boston entered into the 
competition and the Sunday Herald of 
that city announced above a picture of 
Miss Peterson: 

“Boston girl wins laurels in opera.” 

And so it can be seen, even nowadays, 
with all our boasted efficiency, that the 
early lives of celebrities are nearly al- 
ways to be classed among things un- 
known. 


That Paris Début 


But perhaps it might be interesting 
to look somewhat more closely into the 
original fact which brought forth the 
printed claims of four American cities. 
The occasion which they had recorded 
was Miss Peterson’s début at the Opéra 
Comique as Manon. Perhaps the most 
astonishing fact about Miss Peterson’s 
first appearance was that, owing to a 
music tradition of the place, she was 
not allowed to appear as a débutante at 
all, but was forced to style herself a 
full-fledged prima donna. 

Miss Peterson has graphically told of 
this first experience. As she strolled 
through the little park for her first re- 
hearsal toward the Opera House, which 
was located at one end of it, the first 
thing she saw was a row of billboards of 
what seemed to her extraordinarily huge 
dimensions. At the top of each billboard 
her name appeared in huge capitals, and 
beneath was an inscription which de- 
clared that she was a prima donna of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
especially engaged to play Manon. As 
she gazed at the billboards and then 
thought of the real fact of the case— 
that this was to be her first opera experi- 
ence on any stage—the mightiness of the 
task which she had undertaken dawned 
upon her with tragic force. 

It has been remarked that great trials 
usually come all at once, and that one 
thrilling experience nearly always fol- 
lows another. The proverbial situation 
was in store for Miss Peterson upon this 
occasion at any rate, for at the rehearsal 
she learned, to her dismay, that full re- 
hearsals were never given and that re- 
hearsals with an orchestra were un- 
known. 

So this American girl—and, by the 
way, just to satisfy any curiosity which 
may exist about the matter, Miss Peter- 
son was really born in Oshkosh—was to 
make her operatic début and appear for 
the first time on any stage before an 





audience which would expect from her 
the poise, the voice, the technique and 
the self-assurance of a full-fledged prima 
donna, and what was even worse, she 
must do all this without a satisfactory 
rehearsal. 


Success Follows Success 


To make a long story short, her first 
appearance, despite the unfavorable cir- 


i ( 





cumstances, was a remarkable success 
with many results which bore upon her 


future career. Success followed on suc- 
cess. At Aix-les-Bains a few weeks 
later she appeared at the open summer 
theater, which was one of the most in- 
teresting artistic features of the place, 
and sang before the King of Greece. 

With the coming of autumn Miss 
Peterson made a thorough tour of all the 
large Provincial cities, appearing in Lille, 
Bordeaux, Rheims, Lyons, Marseilles, 
ete. Throughout this season Miss Peter- 
son was featured as a specially engaged 
prima donna, and as the number of her 
successes ceased to be a matter of future 
speculation and became a matter of past 
history, the scale of her prices was 
steadily advanced. 

Later, while singing in Zurich—where, 
of course, nothing but German is spoken 
—DMiss Peterson had the novel experience 
of being allowed to sing in French. The 
main difficulties which Miss Peterson had 
under these somewhat trying circum- 
stances were in keeping the repletes and 
in coming in on the beat, but her mas- 
tery of even these difficulties was at- 
tested by a prominent Zurich paper. 

As an illustration of the prestige 
which she gained by her original per- 
formance at the Opéra Comique, Miss 
Peterson tells the following rather in- 
teresting incident: 

Before singing at the Opéra Comique 


her manager had tried to get her an 
engagement at Biarritz, where only a 
dozen operas are given during the sea- 
son. He met with no success, however, 
although Miss Peterson offered to sing 
for the exceedingly small sum of 300 
francs. Immediately after her first ap- 
pearance at the Opéra Comique, the 
Biarritz director telegraphed to Miss 
Peterson and asked her terms to sing 


May Peterson (in center) with Mr. and 
Mrs. Walker Buckner, at Cannes, 
France. The Lower Picture Shows 
Miss Peterson at Bad Homburg 


Lakmé in September. She telegraphed 
back that she would sing for a thousand 
francs, and when she opened her mail the 
next morning she discovered a contract 
which had been signed on the terms she 
had stated. Only a year had elapsed 
since the manager had refused to en- 
gage her for 300 francs. 


No Easy Path 


The rapid rise of Miss Peterson might 
well cause a young singer to remark on 
the ease with which some people attain 
distinction. But there will be little jus- 
tice in the supposition, as can easily be 
shown when it is remembered that twice 
in Miss Peterson’s early career she broke 
down completely in health, owing to the 
fact that she was unequal to the strain 
of learning a new language, continuing 
her studies and living on the proceeds 
of teaching English and even poormpeny. 
ing. Miss Peterson’s creed has always 
been hard work. “Being thrown on my 
own resources,” she once said, “is perhaps 
the best thing that has ever happened to 
me. It is not always best to be helped.” 

Under the management of the Music 
League of America, Miss Peterson will 
sing in many cities next season. In 
Providence she will appear in the course 
of Mme. Hall Whytock. In Evanston 
she will sing in Mme. Kinsolving’s 
course. In Des Moines she will have a 
part in Dr. Bartlett’s music season. In 
Poughkeepsie she will sing for the 
Dutchess County Musical Association, 
affiliated with Vassar College. At Holy- 
oke College, at Cornell University at 
Ithaca, she will have a part in the regu- 
lar course. Yale University will also 
hear her. 

Her orchestral engagements are many. 
She will appear with the Detroit Orches- 
tra in Detroit and with the Cincinnati 
and Philadelphia Orchestras and the Chi- 
cago Orchestra in Milwaukee. She will 
appear in the Blackstone series. In 
Pittsburgh she will sing for the Art 
Society. In Columbus the Woman’s Club 
has engaged her. 





The Arion Singing Society of Newark, 
N. J., held a summer festival last week 
and presented a delightful program. 


PITTSBURGH HONORS 
FOSTER’S MEMORY 


Composer’s Old Home Opened to 
Public on His 90th Birthday 
Anniversary 


PITTSBURGH, July 10.—It was ninety 
years ago on the Fourth of July that 
Stephen C. Foster was born, and the 
old Foster homestead in Pittsburgh, 
given to the city by James H. Park, was 
formally thrown open to the public last 
Tuesday as an appropriate anniversary 
observance. Mrs. Marion Welsh, only 
daughter of the man who wrote “My 
Old Kentucky Home,” “Old Black Joe,” 
“Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming,” 
“Old Folks at Home,” “Darling Nellie 
Gray” and others, was present, together 
with her daughter, Mrs. Alexander D. 
Rose; her son, Matthew Welsh, and Wil- 
liam B. Foster, Jr., a nephew of the com- 
poser. The homestead stands at Penn 
Avenue and Thirty-sixth Street. 

Mayor Joseph G. Armstrong, Dr. J. P. 
Kerr, president of the council; Robert 
Garland, city councilman, who presided ; 
Joseph N. Mackrell, Dr. A. L. Lewin, 
the Rev. Father E. M. McKeever and 
John W. Robinson made addresses, the 
latter recounting reminiscences of Mr. 
l‘oster as told to his mother by the com- 
poser himself. Mr. Garland in opening 
his address said that unquestionably 
Stephen C. Foster was America’s great- 
est song writer and that his name would 
never die. Foster has given to the world 
a type of music that will stand the test 
of time, he declared. Mayor Armstrong 
said that every Pittsburgher should fee! 
proud that Foster was a native of this 
city. Pittsburgh has more to its credit, 
he added, than the mere products of in- 
dustry. 

The music was provided by the Stephen 
C. Foster Glee Club and Dannhart’s 
Band, the program containing the songs 
enumerated above, as well as others. The 
old homestead will be open daily for pub- 
lic inspection. Mrs. Welsh is living in 
the house, which promises to be one of 
the most attractive of Pittsburgh’s many 
historic places. , 

Much interest continues to be mani- 
fested in the summer night concerts of 
the Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra on the 
Schenley Lawn. Theodore Rentz was the 
second of the guest conductors and W. 
L. Myer the third, both receiving splendid 
recognition for their efforts. The solo- 
ists for the week included Esther Have- 
kotte, violinist; Mrs. Anna Murray 
Hahn, contralto; Frederick Lotz, pianist; 
Isaac Kay Myers, baritone, and mem- 
bers of the orchestra. The programs 
were diversified and generally well 
given. E. C. S. 








YORK{MUSICIAN’S NEW POST 





Prof. John Denues to Be Organist of 
Baltimore Church 


YoRK, Pa., July 8. — Prof. John 
Denues, one of York’s most prominent 
musicians, who was recently elected to 
the position of director of music in the 
Baltimore public schools, has accepted 
the position of organist and choirmaster 
of the Grace and St. Peter’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Park Avenue and 
Monument Street, Baltimore. Professor 
Denues will assume his duties in the 
Baltimore church on Sunday, Oct. 1. 

For the last twenty-one years Profes- 
sor Denues has filled the position of or- 
ganist and choirmaster of St. John’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, York, tak- 
ing up his duties at the age of nineteen. 
During his work at the local parish Pro- 
fessor Denues has organized and trained 
a boys’ choir that has sung many 
classical cantatas. He annually gave a 
series of six recitals during the Lenten 
season that was always attended by 
music-lovers generally as well as by the 
professional organists and musicians of 
the city. For a number of years Mr. 
Denues has been the supervisor of music 
in the York public schools. He will suc- 
ceed his former instructor, Frederick W. 
Wolff, who has served the Baltimore city 
parish for more than thirty years. 

es. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 














YEAR or more ago, Franz C. Born- 

schein, the gifted Baltimore com- 
poser, made a revision and extension of 
the Schradieck Scale Studies for the vio- 
iin, which was discussed at the time in 
these columns. He has now added an- 
other educational work, which he has 
done with a skill and knowledge such as 
to stamp him an editor of the highest 
uttainments. 

This time it is the Violin School of 
Ferdinand David,* the noted German 
violinist, who helped Mendelssohn with 
his Violin Concerto and played in the 
famous Gewandhaus in Leipsic under 
that master. Mr. Bornschein’s work has 
been more than a revision. He is cred- 
iled on the title-page with having “ed- 
ited and enlarged” the work. In reality 
he has had to grade all the material, sup- 
ply new matter to fill in the gaps, write 
an entirely new text (both English and 
German) and, in short, bring the work 
“up to the minute” from a pedagogic 
standpoint. It is not an exaggeration to 
say that he has built a new work, based 
on the Ferdinand David material. 

Mr. Bornschein has also handled the 
matter of the bowing carefully and with 
judgment. He is a pedagogue of unques- 


Durand sends out for review.+ There 
are many who have found deep pleasure 
in the French master’s two books of 
Préludes—though the second set has not 
yet enjoyed the popularity or the esteem 
that it deserves—and these studies, too, 
will prove a boon to seekers of the inter- 
esting in piano literature. There is no 
attempt to establish comparison with 
Chopin and his mis-named Etudes. M. 
Debussy’s are frankly studies and, 
though they are poetic, many of them, 
they are not fraught with anything like 
the romantic beauties that Chopin be- 
stowed on his. They are dedicated, how- 
ever: “A la memoire de Frédéric Cho- 
pin (1810-1849).” 

The first book contains “Pour les ‘cing 
doigts’ d’aprés Monsieur Czerny,” “Pour 
les Tierces,” “Pour Les Quartes,” “Pour 
Les Sixtes,” “Pour les Octaves” and 
“Pour les huit doigts.” In Book Two we 
find “Pour les Degrés chromatiques,” 
“Pour les Agréments,” “Pour les Notes 
répétées,” “Pour les Sonorités op- 
posées,” “Pour les Arpéges composés” 
and “Pour les Accords.” A complete 
translation of these titles would be 
wasted because of the similarity of their 
Knglish equivalents. It is of interest to 
realize how M. Debussy’s mind works in 


the Italian of G. Pascoli. Both songs are 
published for high and medium voices. 
*K ok ok 


O a worthy poem by Kendail Banning, 

one of the truly gifted men in Amer- 
ica’s younger choir of poets, Bainbridge 
Crist has written a charming song in his 
“To Columbine.”*** Though conceived 
along light lines, Mr. Crist’s harmonic 
sense is ever in evidence and it is this 
that gives it its worth. The line “Dream- 
ing, starry-eyed and still,” with which the 
song closes, is one of Mr. Crist’s most 
individual conceptions. The song is is- 
sued in three keys, high, medium and 
low. A .W. K. 


***°TO COLUMBINE.” Song for a Solo Voice 
with Piano Accompaniment. By Bainbridge 
Crist. Price, 50 cents. Boston: The Boston 
Music Company. 


INVENTOR OF PROGRAM MUSIC 











Was It Liszt? “Fiddle-dee-dee,” Says 
Harold Bauer 


Harold Bauer is authority for the 
statement that the generally accepted 
idea that Liszt invented program music is 
all “fiddle-dee-dee.” “What in the world 
is music good for, if not to express some- 


former should be able to do this. Th. 
term program-music has been abused 
There are fugues for fugues’ sake an, 
operas with music written simply to sho 
off the style of the musicians. Strauss’ 
tone-poems, for instance, occasionally a 
exactly the antithesis of what Liszt ha. 
in mind when he invented the ton 
poem. Wagner went pretty far whe 
he invented the sword motif, but Strau; 
would go further and show us the bloo 
trickling down the sword. 

“Liszt’s works—some of them at lea: 
—are not fully understood as readily b 
the public as are compositions of oth: 
great composers. But appreciation, 
think, is steadily growing. I remembe 
on one occasion in London Hans Richte 
asked me to play the ‘Totentanz’ for . 
certain concert. When I saw the pr 
gram, I saw to my surprise that it wa 


followed immediately by ‘Heldenleben’- 


two formidable pieces in juxtaposition 
I asked Richter why. ‘I wish to show th 
public,’ he said, ‘how Strauss got it al 
from Liszt.’” 





Van Hoose to Conduct Houston’s Treble 
Clef Club 


Houston, TEx., July 3.—Ellison Van 
Hoose, the noted tenor, who came to thi 
city last season and who has established 
himself here successfully, has_ been 
elected conductor of the Treble Clef Club. 
This organization is composed of women’s 
voices and is an excellent body of singers. 
Mr. Van Hoose is already engaged in 


tioned ability, a musician ideally suited ; ; 
to the accomplishing of work of this relation to the piano. He is said to be thing?” he demands. “Even Bach making his programs for the club for the 
kind, as well as an able worker in the a pianist really worthy in his own mu- fugues ane program music. Perhaps coming season, when he will introduce 


creative field. 

Thus far only Volume I of this David 
Violin School is at hand. It should prove 
of distinct worth to violin teachers, who 
have for years been handicapped by the 
many methods for the violin on the 
market that are not graded and that 
rush from the elements of violin-playing 
to exercises of some difficulty without 
any bridges to carry them over. 

e 4.4 


LAUDE DEBUSSY’S creative activ- 
ity in war-time, i. e., since August, 
1914, seems to surpass that of any of 
his distinguished confréres. The com- 
poser of “Pelléas” has not forgotten that 
there is work to be done in the arts, as 
well as in the trenches and his output has 
been considerable. 

Unique among what he has offered us 
in these two years is a set of studies for 
the piano, “Douze Etudes pour le Piano,” 
two books, six in each, that the house of 


*VIOLIN SCHOOL. By Ferdinand David. 
Edited and Enlarged by Franz C. Bornschein. 
Book I. Ditson Edition, No. 209. Price, 75 
cents. Boston: The Oliver Ditson Company. 
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sic; but a composer first and foremost, 
an executant later. Yet he has thought 
it worth while to set down some of his 
ideas in the form of studies that will be 
of real help to pianists who would play 
Debussy and the modern school. 
Harmonically there are many points 
in these études that are thoroughly en- 
gaging. M. Debussy is himself, even 
when he writes études. They are so 
much more worthy than the piéce d’occa- 
sion “Christmas Carol for Homeless 
Children,” which he wrote last Decem- 
ber (and which has done him no good 
as a composer) that one feels that M. 
Debussy is himself again and writing 
with that keen individual touch that has 
won him his international reputation. 
The studies are difficult and only for ad- 


vanced players. 
* * * 


*6 MOONLIGHT IDYLL” (“Sensa- 

zione Lunare’”’) and “With the 
Angels” (“Con gli Angioli’”) are Gabriele 
Sibella’s two new songs, which the Schir- 
mer press brings forward.** From Mr. 
Sibella we expect music of more than 
average merit, for his contributions to 
song literature class him a composer 
of fine taste and feeling. 

In “A Moonlit Idyll,” which the com- 
poser has dedicated to Anna Fitziu, there 
is an atmosphere created not unlike that 
of his fine “Impressione.” Yet it is more 
open in its utterance, more full of love 
and life. Mr. Sibella knows how to de- 
velop an idea and also how to handle a 
figure in a song accompaniment. What 
he has done with the simple figure, with 
which he begins this song, is firm proof 
of his skill. The noem is by Diego Garo- 
glio, English version by Geo. Harris, Jr. 

For the fascinating Lucrezia Bori Mr. 
Sibella has composed his “With the An- 
gels.” It is a gem, a lyric song of four 
pages, in which there is more loveliness 
than in a dozen sophisticated pieces by 
young composers who take themselves 
all too seriously. The “gloomy Gus” 
genus in musical composition grows more 
numerous day by day and it is a relief 
to find a composer like Gabrielle Sibella, 
who says what he has to say, says it ele- 
gantly, with refinement, and does not 
search around in a quest of a new chord 
or a new way of notating an old one. 
Sigmund Spaeth has made the English 
translation of this song, the poem from 


*¥Douze ETupDEs. For the Piano. By Claude 
Debussy. Two Volumes. Price, 8 Fr. each. 


Paris: A. Durand et Fils. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
odeahte MOONLIGHT IDYLL” (“Sensazione 
in all its branches Lunare”’), “WITH THE ANGELS” (“Con gli 
THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street Angioli’’). Two Songs for a Solo Voice with 
. ; - Piano Accompaniment. By Gabriele Sibella. 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus Price, 60 cents each. New York: S. Schirmer, 





Liszt was the first to tell an audience 
what they were supposed to hear for 
themselves, but any composer or per- 


many new compositions to music lovers 
of Houston. Mr. Van Hoose succeeds 
Julien Blitz. 
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he first Knabe Piano was 

made in Baltimore in 1837 

—and they are being made 

there right now. Through- 

out the 79 years of its existence the 

Knabe has always been regarded 

—even by the severest musical 

critics — as the best piano that human 
hands could produce. 


Mignonette Grand, $700, in Mahogany. 
Length Only 5 feet 2 inches. 
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CINCINNATI'S MUNICIPAL ORGAN RECITALS 
RECEIVE HIGHLY AUSPICIOUS INAUGURAL 


Herbert Sisson Opens the Series 
Before a Delighted Audience— 
Promoters of the Venture to 
Continue It Indefinitel y — Civic 
League to Foster Production of 
“Children’s Crusade’’— New 
Work by Elgar May Find Place 
in Next May Festival Program 


‘Oar ors July 5.—With all the 
/ parks and pleasure grounds wide 
open and the bright skies luring every- 
one into the open, the success of the 
first municipal organ recital in Cincin- 
nati, which was played in Music Hall 
last Sunday to an audience of a little 
more than one thousand persons, both 
surprised and delighted the promoters 
of this latest musical venture. The 
series has been planned by a committee 
f arrangements consisting of Lawrence 
cae president of the May Festival 
Association, and Frank R. Ellis and 
Clifford Wright, both members of the 
[festival Board. The concert, which was 
given by Herbert Sisson, formerly of 
New York and an organist of wide rep- 
utation, was the first on this great in- 
strument since Guilmant appeared here 
in a never-to-be-forgotten recital in 
October, 1894. Although the organ is 
old-fashioned as to its action, it is a 


beautifully toned instrument and par- 
ticularly designed for solo recitals. _ 

The audience was representative -in 
every sense of the word, composed of 
musicians, both professionals and ama- 
teurs, and many of the music patrons 
and supporters of musical institutions of 
the city, all of whom enjoyed to the ut- 
most this musical novelty and expressed 
appreciation and enjoyment in no un- 
certain terms. 

Mr. Sisson, who is a newcomer in this 
community, displayed a fine technical 
equipment and thorough mastery of the 
instrument. The program, which was of 
about an hour’s length, was made up of 
well contrasted numbers and played in 
a manner which called forth the most 
unqualified approval. It began with the 
) Minor Toccata and Fugue of Bach 
tind a March by Guilmant, followed by 
fwd descriptive pieces, “Matins,” by Wil- 
liam Faulkner, and “The Hunt,” by 
l‘umagalli, both of which served to dis- 
play the variety of the organ’s effects. 
Other numbers were the Toccata from 
the Fifth Organ Symphony of Widor, 
two delightful sketches, “The Cuckoo” 
and “The Bee,” by Edwin Lemare, and 
the first of Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance” Marches. 


To Continue Indefinitely 


[he first concert was so eminently suc- 
cessful and revealed so unexpected an 
interest in organ music that the com- 
mittee has decided to continue the series 
throughout the summer and indefinitely 
nto the fall. It has also been decided 
to secure funds for the modernizing of 
the organ and thus make it truly repre- 
entative of Cincinnati’s musical prestige 
ind traditions. 

One of the prominent women’s civic 
ganizations of the city, the Civic 
League, has inaugurated a movement to 
vive the “Children’s Crusade” early in 
the fall as one of the features of a 
reat children’s musical festival. On 
every occasion when the “Crusade” has 
been given in Cincinnati, certain condi- 

ns have made it impossible for the 
families of many of the children taking 
part to hear this great choral work. For 
this reason the women of the Civic 
League are urging the performance par- 
ticularly for the benefit of the families 
f the small choristers. An organization 
has been effected and a committee ap- 





Herbert Sisson, Who Inaugurated the Municipal Organ Recitals in Music Hall, 
Cincinnati 


pointed to arrange for the performance 
at a date to be fixed later. 


Festival Stockholders Meet 


The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Cincinnati May Festival Asso- 
ciation has just been held. The follow- 
ing were elected members of the board 
for the next three years: Charles P. 
Taft, Frank Wiborg and J. G. Schmid- 
lapp. Mr. Maxwell presided at the meet- 
ing, at which proxies of the seventy-five 
members of the association were pre- 
sented. From the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the last two years, there re 
mains a balance of $802.01, which will 
be added to the guaratee fund. F. H. 
Bahlman and Frank Ellis represented 
an auditing committee. Rehearsals for 
the next Festival will begin, as usual, 
in October, but no definite plans have yet 
been made for this event. Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“La Vita Nuova,” Parker’s “Hora Novis- 
sima” and a new work by Sir Edgar 
Elgar are being considered. The Elgar 
number, which is expected to be ready 
for the next Birmingham Festival in 


England, will be completed in ample 
time for the Festival authorities to pass 
on its merits. Nothing definite, however, 
has been decided either on music to be 
performed or on the selection of solo- 
ists. 

The Culp String Quartet, composed of 
members of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, and one of the most progres- 
sive and wide-awake musical organiza- 
tions of the city, recently gave a most 
successful concert in Youngstown. The 
organization received an ovation after a 
Sinigaglia and Percy Grainger number 
and in consequence of many recalls re- 
sponded with a double encore. The con- 
cert opened with Schumann’s Quartet in 
A Minor and the “Bohemian” Quartet 
of Josef Suk concluded it. Continued 
applause brought the quartet back for 
a third encore, for which they chose the 
Serenade in C of Haydn. The quartet 
has splendid plans for next year, which 
include not only the local season, but a 
number of out-of-town engagements. 


A. K. H. 








Ernest Newman on Value of 
“ The Latest Thing in Music ”’ 








T IS inevitable that people who fall in 
love with the latest thing in music 
should imagine that because it is the 
latest thing it is also the best thing, 
writes Ernest Newman in The New Wit- 
ness (London), and should suppose that 


other people who have the misfortune not 
to agree with them on this point should 
be less advanced than themselves. It is 
really a naive form of self-flattery. 
When people who regard themselves as 
particularly advanced in music speak 
with benign pity of people who do not 
share their views, they necessarily imply 
that there is something in the newer 
music which these other people are intel- 
lectually incapable of grasping. But the 
plain truth is that short of the music 
which cannot be grasped because it does 
not talk sense—Schonberg’s latest piano 
pieces, for instance, which no ‘musician 
in the world outside of Schénberg’s im- 
mediate circle of idolaters, would take 
seriously—there is not now, and never 
has been, any music written which any 
ordinarily good musician could not grasp, 
if not at first hearing, at all events after 
a little study. He may not like it when 
he has grasped it, but that is quite an- 
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other matter—a matter of temperament; 
and it is absurd to speak of one tem- 
perament being more advanced than an- 
other. It is simply a difference of palate. 

In our own time, we have seen De- 
bussy pass from the position of leader 
of the team to that of a mere drag on 
the coach; and that largely for reasons 
which, as I shall try to show later, are 
inherent in the worship of any man as 
a “national leader” in music. Today he 
is not even an “advanced” composer in 
any sense whatever. The whole difficulty 
with him now is that he is simply in- 
capable of advancing; with his incessant 
exploitation of a few formule that have 
long ceased to be novelties and become 
mere oddities, he reminds us of nothing 
so much as an insect on a card, with a 
pin through its abdomen. So long as life 
is in it it can turn round and round, but 
it cannot advance. 

Much the same may be said of Ravel, 
though he is still young enough to de- 
velop a new style. None of the latest 
Frenchmen writes music that is in the 
slightest degree too “advanced” for any 
real musician to understand. 

In Russia, which is musically the most 
interesting country in Europe at present, 
there is a school that tries to be “ad- 
vanced” in the wrong way, and of course 
achieves in the end nothing more than 
oddity. As this oddity consists mainly 
in the manipulation of spicy new har- 


monies, it follows that anyone can make 
just about the same effect with it as 
anyone else; and the work of the school 
in general, instead of exhibiting the 
originality its members desire, merely im- 
presses one with its uniformity. 

Nothing is easier than “originality” of 
this kind; any of us could write another 
work so like Rebikoff’s “Les réves” that 
it would be more like Rebikoff than Rebi- 
koff himself; but none of us could write 
a simple diatonic tune that would be ac- 
cepted as anything like, say, one of the 
songs in “Figaro.” 





VICARINO AT THE RIALTO 





Soprano in Solo and Quartet Numbers- 
A Program of Rare Excellence 


Of rare excellence is the musical part 
of this week’s program at the Rialto 
Theater, New York. Regina Vicarino 
the brilliant lyric soprano, who is now 
filling her second week’s engagement 
there, distinguishes herself in “The Last 
Rose of Summer,” sung with accompani- 
ment of organ, solo violin and harp, and 
also in the “Rigoletto” Quartet. On 
Sunday evening, July 9, this number re- 
ceived so much applause that it was re- 
peated. Miss Vicarino’s associates in 
the quartet are John Campbell, tenor, 
who sings his part beautifully; Harriet 
McConnell, contralto, whose’ admirable 
voice is heard to great advantage, and 
the reliable Alfred de Manby, baritone. 
Mr. de Manby also sings Metcalf’s “Ab- 
sent” effectively as a solo. 

The excellent Rialto Orchestra, under 
the skilled baton of Hugo Riesenfeld, per- 
forms the “Dance of the Hours” from 
Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda” in a manner 
worthy of high praise. The musical ac- 
companiment to the feature-film, “The 
Half Breed,” after a Bret Harte story, 
with Douglas Fairbanks as the star, is 
also finely performed and chosen with 
Mr. Riesenfeld’s customary artistic judg 


ment. A. W. K. 








The Aborn Comic Opera Company pre- 
sented De Koven’s “Robin Hood” at 


Olympic Park, Newark, N. J., recently. 
The cast included Robinson Newbold, Al- 
bert Parr, Forrest Huff, J. P. McSweeney, 
Fritzie von Busing, George Shields, Sol 
Belle 


Solomon, Eileen Castles, Hattie 


Ladd and Louise Andrews. 
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RICHARD WAGNER'S LOVE FOR ANIMALS | 





ICHARD WAGNER’S love for ani- 

mals is the subject of the following 
article by Mrs. Diana Belais, translated 
and condensed from a paper by J. G. 
Prudhomme, and published by Our Dumb 
Animals : 

Wagner was all his life a passionate 
lover of animals. He always had one or 
two dogs with him, besides other pets. 

At the time that he lived in Zurich and 
Paris, he had a dog named Peps and a 
parrot whom the master had taught to 
whistle with remarkable precision, five 


measures of the Ninth Symphony of Bee- 
thoven, while Madame Wagner taught 
him to say, when her husband was irri- 
table, “Richard Wagner is a bad man!” 

Peps, faithful companion of this child- 
less fireside, was transported turn by 
turn from Germany to Switzerland and 
France, and he assisted at the creation 
of all the works of the master, from 
“Tannhiuser” to “Walkiire.” He died 
in July, 1855, and Wagner wrote touch- 
ingly to his friends of how profoundly 
afflicted he felt when the dear little crea- 


ture was gone. 

Many citations from his letters show 
what an affection the great master had 
for animals during al! periods of his 
life, and this explains perhaps the fre- 
quency with which he introduces ani- 
mals in his musical works. In his first 
opera, “The Fairies,” pity is expressed 
by the young hero, Arindal, appearing on 
the stage in pursuit of a doe. “See, an 
animal can cry, as well as a human!” 

In the Tetralogy, a whole world of ani- 
mals is in action and their signification 
is not merely symbolical; they take an 
actual part, so to speak, like the steed of 
Briinnhilde, without which one can 
scarcely imagine the daughter of Wotan, 
no more than the irascible Fricka can 
be conceived separated from her two 
rams; and the white swan of Parsifal is 
indispensable to the action of the last 
Wagnerian drama. 

In 1878, the “Idealist,” Malvida de 
Meysenbourg, when visiting Wagner, 
had tried to defend the vivisectional ex- 
periments of Professor Goltz of Stras- 
bourg. Wagner, according to his biogra- 
pher, Glasenapp, at first turned pale, as 
his sensibility was extreme, then he 
raised his head and fixing his interlocu- 
tor with his piercing eye, spoke with 
such great animation against these so- 
called scientific tortures, that Malvida no 
longer tried to defend them. Wagner 
affiliated himself with the Animal Pro- 
tective Society of Dresden, informing 
von Weber, its founder and president, 
that he wished to aid the society in 
every way possible. He sent sums of 
money to it regularly; once he wrote, “It 
is very necessary to cry out to men the 
words of the Brahmans about animals, 
Behold that which thou art!” 

Wagner wrote von Weber an open let- 
ter against vivisection, which he after- 
wards published in his musical review, 
Bayreuther Blatter and also in brochure 
form and had it widely distributed at his 
own expense. The brochure had a wide 
influence. 

The noble effort which Wagner made 
in favor of anti-vivisection coincided 
with the composition of his “Parsifal’’; 
his elevation of mind regarding animal 
life was almost religious. If one wishes 
to see the connection between the artis- 
tic expression and the thought of the 
master, it is only necessary to recall the 
entrance of the young hero, in the first 
act of “Parsifal.” 

“The first step which Parsifal makes,” 
says M. Lichtenberger in his “Wagner, 
Poet and Thinker,” “upon the pathway 


which conducts him to supreme wisdom, 
is to comprehend that man owes pity to 
his inferior brothers, the animals.” 

In penetrating the pleasant forest of 
the Grail, where animals are the friends 
and familiars of man, he has without 
any motive, purely by the caprice of the 
hunter, pierced with an arrow a beauti- 
ful white swan, which was flying over 
the lake. Stopped immediately by the 
pages of Amfortas, who were filled with 
indignation at this sacrilegious murder, 
he was conducted to Gurnemanz. 

Seeing that the Simple One had no 


conception of the evil act he had com- 
mitted, the old equerry had the wounded 
bird brought to him. He showed Parsifal 
the spots of blood which stained the pure 
white plumage of the expiring swan; he 
made him observe its eye, already veiled 
by the approach of death. 

Suddenly Parsifal in the presence of 
his victim, felt the intuition of the suf- 
fering he had yr geen inflicted on 
a creature of God like himself, and obey- 
ing a brusque impulse, he broke his bows 
and arrows and threw them away from 
him. For the first time, the Simple One 
had felt and understood the divine sen- 
timent of compassion. 

This is the sublime artistic expression 
which Wagner has given to his love for 
animals. 








DANCER IN ROLE OF 
ARTIST SKETCHES 
NOTED VIOLINIST 














Evelyn Starr, Canadian Violinist, as 
Sketched by Paul Swan 


Just before leaving New York for her 
home in Wolfville, Nova Scotia, where 
she is spending the summer, Evelyn 
Starr, the brilliant young violinist, ap- 
peared at one of the concerts at the Al- 
lied Bazaar. There while playing Paul 
Swan, the dancer, made the above sketch 
as a tribute to her art. During the com- 
ing season Miss Starr will give a series 
of three or four recitals in New York 
and will also give a recital in Boston. 
She has been engaged to play at New- 
port on July 24. 





PORTLAND (ORE.) RECITALS 





Interesting Work Accomplished by 
Teachers and Pupils 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 2.—The week 
has been a busy one with teachers and 
pupils. Probably the recital which was 
most appreciated was given at the Lin- 


coln Auditorium on Monday evening 
when George Hotchkiss Street presented 
several advanced pupils. Ruth Agnew, 
soprano; Mrs. Mildred Milne, contralto; 
Mrs. Kathryn Crysler Street, contralto, 
and Clarence Heath, tenor, assisted by 
Maud Gesner, accompanist, and Christian 
Pool, ’cellist, gave a delightful program. 
On Tuesday evening at Christensen’s 
Hall Charles Leo Sparks presented eleven 
pupils in an ambitious program. Ruth 
Johns did especially good work. She has 
a beautiful voice which she knows how 
to use. Alfred E. Jeancon sang the 
“Figaro” aria from “Il Barbiere” in a 
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creditable manner, and Genevieve Gilbert 
sang well in the “Bird Song” from 
“Pagliacci.” J. R. Hutchinson added 
much by his splendid accompaniments. 

Among Portland singers who have 
been engaged for the Gladstdéne Chau- 
tauqua are Goldie Peterson, Astrid Roal, 
Mrs. Jane Burns Albert, Mrs. Virginia 
Hutchinson, Mrs. Jessie Moore Bourne, 
Mrs. Jessie Oston Steckel, Hartridge G. 
Whipp, Norman Hoose and Joseph Mul- 
der. J. H. Cowen is directing a large 
chorus which will give “Messiah Vic- 
torious” July 9. The Chautauqua 
grounds are beautifully situated on the 
bank of the Willamette River a few miles 
from Portland. 

On Monday and Tuesday evenings 
William Wallace Graham presented a 
large number of violin pupils in an in- 
teresting program. Other recitals .of 
merit were given by pupils of Mrs. Grace 
Wilton Peterson, piano; Adaline Bowie, 
piano; Laura E. Bertram, piano; Mrs. 
Neita Barlow Lawrence, voice; Elizabeth 
Johnson and Udavilla Stanchfield, piano. 

Nona Lawler was soloist at a concert 
given Wednesday evening at the Made- 
lein Church. She also sang in the Sextet 
from “Lucia” and the Quartet from 
“Rigoletto.” Miss Lawler is a popular 
young soprano, sister of Kathleen Law- 
ler, who is singing and teaching in New 
York. 

The New England Conservatory Club 
has chosen Maud Gesner as representa- 
tive at the Seattle Musical Festival. The 
Monday Musical Club will be represented 
by Isabel Wadsworth Clark. 

Lo Desca Loveland will be the soprano 
at the First M. E. Church during July 
and August. 

Mrs. Raymond McCarthy (who as 
Irene Flynn was a popular Portland so- 
prano) is visiting her friends here. Her 
home has been at Pueblo, Col., since her 
marriage. H. C. 


CHICAGO AS MUSIC CENTER 








Borowski Points Out Its Advantages in 
New Book 


CHICAGO, July 8.—“Everything Known 
in Music” is the title of an attractive 
souvenir book just issued by Lyon & 


Healey. The book is dedicated to Patrick 
J. Healey, one of the founders of the 
firm of Lyon & Healey. It is attractively 
illustrated with many full page cuts and 
adorned with marginal illustrations. 
Felix Borowski, president of the Chicago 
Musical College, gives in the book an in- 
teresting disquisition on the instruments 
of the orchestra and an instructive re- 
view of “Chicago as a Musical Center.” 
“In regard to importance as a musical 
center, only one city in the United States 
can compete with Chicago,” says Borow- 
ski’s article. “That city is New York. 
For many years the fame of Chicago 
as an artistic metropolis was bound up 
with the fame of the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra. That organization, now 
called the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
is still keeping the city in the front rank 
of the musical centers of the world; but 
in performing that function it is now 
ably supported by other organizations. 
“It is one of the outward symbols of 
the fame of Chicago as a musical cen- 
ter that it has attracted, and still at- 
tracts, students from European coun- 
tries and from other continents, who 





have come in order to take advantage of 
the rich: artistic opportunities that now 
are to be found here. There were days 
when Germany, Austria, France and 
Italy drew thousands of students from 
America—days in which it was believed 
that only abroad could musical atmos- 
phere be found. Now Americans have 
discovered their own country; they have 
discovered that it is no longer necessary 
nor expedient to leave their native land 
when in a city like Chicago there are one 
of the greatest orchestras in the world, 
one of the foremost operatic organiza- 
tions and several of the largest and most 
complete schools to be found anywhere.” 

Borowski’s article traces the history 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, the 
Chicago Grand Opera Association and 
discusses the large number of flourish- 
ing choral organizations in Chicago. The 
work of the Civic Music Association and 
the Chicago Band Association in pro- 
viding music for the outlying districts of 
Chicago is given high praise. The ar- 
ticle closes with the discussion of the 
many societies organized for the benefit 
of the music and musicians of at 





Sua Ann Wilson gave a small pri- 
vate recital of rhythmic and interpre- 
tive dances in New York, July 7, before 
an audience composed of professional 
friends, some members of the Granville 
Barker, Sir Herbert Tree and Ethel Bar- 
rymore companies. Mme. Nina Russell 
was among those present. Miss Wilson 
was the coach of the Granville Barker 
Greek dancers in his season of open-air 


plays. 
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- HOBBIES AND ANTIPATHIES 
OF HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 








Short Periods of Study Insisted upon by Noted Piano Teacher— 
Desecration of Bach’s Music a Plague in His Estimation— 
Would Eliminate Mechanical Etude—Combats Idea of 
Making All Chopin Music Heroic 








——_——— 


(¢] BELIEVE in hobbies,” said Henry 

Holden Huss, with characteristic 
animation and conviction; “we all have 
them. I don’t mean hobby-horses, of 
course, for they constantly move, but 
never get anywhere. 

“One of my hobbies is the advisability, 
really the necessity for short periods of 
study. No intelligent practice can be 
done if one sits at the piano several 
hours at a stretch. A pupil will tell you 
she has practised two or three hours 
without stopping, as though it were a 
vreat virtue, something to be proud of; 
while you know she could not have done 
it with any sort of concentration. Mac- 
Dowell told me that when he studied it 
was with such intense concentration that 
he needed to rest a bit after fifteen min- 
utes’ work. And you remember, he was 
an athlete in physique and strength. 
After thirty minutés’ absorbing practice, 
| think the player should rest five or ten.” 

“Do you, then, approve of hour les- 
sons?” 

“Certainly, for the reason that I can 
call a halt and make a little diversion 
myself. If something is going on in 
the street below ot a hand-organ is play- 


ing, we stop a few moments and listen; 
then we can return to the work in hand 
with fresh vigor. 


“Piano Playing” a Bad Term 


“TI wish a new term could be invented 
to replace the universal one—piano play- 
ing—for this seems entirely lacking in 
dignity and meaning. Would not piano 
interpretation come much nearer the 
truth? I suppose the term “playing” 
has come down to us from the minnesing- 
ers, who played their little harps and 
sang their songs for the amusement of 
the gentry in the ages gone by. In these 
days our aim is really to interpret piano 
music. Even the little child does so with 
his simple pieces. 

Another of my hobbies is a vigorous 
opposition to the desecration of Bach’s 
music for the piano, which results in 
its being hated by so many students. 
New pupils often say to me: ‘What- 
ever you do, don’t make me play Bach!’ 
[I ask why, and they answer that they 
hate him. Then I tell them I am sure 
they have been fed on the Inventions. 
They seem surprised I should know it 
and admit I am right. Many teachers, in 
small places, think it their duty to teach 
3ach under all circumstances. So they 
vive the Inventions, using them as tech- 
nical exercises A young lady came to 
me not long ago who had just this ex- 
perience. She looked on Bach as one 
who wrote dry polyphony, with no soul 
or emotion. To prove how mistaken she 
was, I played part of the air, ‘My Heart 
Kver Faithful.’ She thought it beauti- 
ful, but would hardly believe it was 
Bach. I fully agree with you that the 
Gavottes, gigues and sarabandes are a 
much more pleasing side of the great 
master to begin with than are the Inven- 
tions. Though even the Inventions con- 
tain much variety of expression, if one 
has the technique and ability to bring it 
ut. The fact is, Bach expresses all 
shades of feeling; surely the Chromatic 
l‘antaisie is as full of emotion as is 
inything of Wagner. 

Commends Use of Clavier 

“One thing I firmly believe in, and 

that is the elimination of the mechanical 


étude, and their name is legion. Think 
f those difficult things of Alkan, for 


instance. Let us use our influence for 
the musical and expressive. I endeavor 


to make my pupils see that everything 
they do should have a meaning and 
should be expressive of some thought. 
The very technique of the piece is the 
body in which the musical thought of 
the composer comes to us. 


The player 





Henry Holden Huss, Eminent Com- 
poser, Pianist and Teacher 


surely desires to present the composer’s 
ideas in as fair and perfect a body as 
possible. Hence the necessity of work- 
ing at the technical side in order to ac- 
complish this. I advise pure technical 
forms in place of a great many études. 
Most of my pupils, perhaps ninety-five 
per cent, have practice claviers, which | 
recommend to them all. I advise divid 
ing practice between clavier and piano. 
l‘or I have found in pupils who have 
been trained to use the clavier for a 
large part of their practice, that while 
they may have excellent fingers, the mu- 
sical sense has not been sufficiently culti- 
vated, nor their idea of depth, power 
and variety of tone. 

“How piano technique has advanced, 
through relaxed arms and wrists! You 
remember how much Paderewski has 
done for us all in this line. Among the 
many present-day theories, we know 
there are some that are founded on prin- 
ciples and will stand. A baby placed be- 
fore the keyboard pats the keys with 
outstretched fingers and quite naturally 
limp wrists. That condition of loose 
wrist is what one must have to secure a 
musical quality of tone. In getting back 
to nature we know we have come to the 
correct principle. 


Rejects Frivolous Students 


“Of course, every teacher wants seri- 
ous students. To speak frankly, if I see 
a girl fond of candy, French shoes and 
continual excitement, or a boy who must 
have his cigarettes and highballs, I say 
to them: ‘There are plenty of teachers 
in New York who will be glad to have 
you as pupils and take your money. Go 
to them, for I don’t want you. I only 
want serious workers.’ 

“It is a much-discussed question as to 
whether the teacher shall explain what 
is to be done and let the pupil work it 
out alone, or whether he shall illustrate 
his instruction at the _ instrument. 
Though I believe in the former method, 
I cannot always follow it. If a pupil 
comes from a distance and wishes to get 
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all the help he can, I must not only ex- 
plain but show him many things at the 
piano. For instance, if I say: ‘You ac- 
cent this passage too strongly,’ he will 
answer, ‘how much should I accent?’ The 
quickest way is to show him. Thus I 
find there are many points which cannot 
be described but must be shown. 

“T wish you would write an article on 
the ‘Greater Chopin.’ We hear so much 
about him at present. One of my hob- 
bies is to combat the idea of making 
everything of Chopin heroic. One pianist 
tried to make the F Major Ballade he- 
roic, and in my opinion it was spoiled 
in the process. Chopin’s music seems 
to express every sentiment and emotion 
except humor. Did it every strike you 
he is lacking in this? One would think 
the scherzi would express humor, but 
they do not, to my thinking. Chopin 
could be bright, gay, capricious, but not 
really humorous, as Beethoven was or 
Schumann or MacDowell.” 





ALL ON ACCOUNT OF “ PITTI” 





Frieda Hempel Goes Abroad Because 
Hotels Refused to Admit Her Dog 


When one of the good American ships 
puts out to sea on Saturday, July 15, it 
will carry as passenger Frieda Hempel 
and her little dog, Pitti. Miss Hempel 
had meant to spend the summer in Amer- 
ica, but the managers of our most exclu- 
sive summer resort hotels refuse to wel- 
come Pitti as a house guest. So Miss 
Hempel will have none of them and she 
is off to the war-filled but more friendly 
atmosphere of Europe. 

“T cannot sing next year if I remain 
here; it is impossible,” said Miss Hempel 
the other day. “In Europe there are so 
many attractive little places where I can 
rest and Pitti will be happy and well 
cared for. In Europe the little dogs are 
welcomed, and you know my little Pitti; 
she never barks or makes any trouble, so 
I must sail and get some rest for us 
both.” 

This is not the first dog episode in the 
life of Miss Hempel which has caused the 
gifted singer trouble. Her first year in 
America she brought with her two little 
dogs who could not thrive in this climate 
and she had to send them back home. 
The next season when she returned she 
brought with her one dog from her estate 
and the little fellow died of loneliness. 
Pitti was next adopted and until this 
summer, when Miss Hempel had to can- 
cel her rooms at New London and other 
places because the hotels would not 
allow Pitti to be a house guest, Pitti’s 
life has been happy and without any ad- 
ventures. “Love me, love my dog,” is 
more than a saying with Frieda Hempel. 


Edith Chapman Goold and Perry Averill 
in Musicale 


A brilliant musicale was given July 2 
by Edith Chapman Goold, soprano, and 
Perry Averill, baritone, at the summer 
residence of Mary Knight Wood, the 
song composer, at Outsora-in-the-Cats- 
kills. The program was a miscellaneous 
one of songs and duets. The accompan- 
ists were Mary Knight Wood and Ches- 
ter Searle. Prof. Cornelius Riibner and 
Ike Carroll Beckwith were among those 
present. Mrs. Goold is to spend the sum- 
mer in the Canadian Rockies. Mr. 
Averill has a cottage at Outsora. 





JUDSON HOUSE AT 
THE BORDER WITH 
23RD NEW YORK 























Judson House, the Tenor, as a Member 
of the Hospital Corps, Twenty-third 
Regiment, N. Y. N. G. 


Judson House, the young tenor, con- 
cluded his first season under the direc- 
tion of Foster & David on July 3, by 
making several talking-machine records. 
The following day he left with his regi 
ment, the Twenty-third, of the National 
Guard of the State of New York, for 
the Texas border. Mr. House is at 
tached to the Hospital Corps. On the 
way South he organized a quartet from 
among the members of this department, 
and the rookies have dubbed the organ 
ization “The Big Four.” Each man 
weighs well over 200 pounds, and the 
combined weight makes about the big 
gest quartet ever organized. 


Chautauqua Patrons in Morgantown, W. 
Va., Acclaim Dora de Phillippe 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA., July 7.—The 
Chautauqua closed last evening with a 
large attendance of music-loving people 
in the big tent to hear Dora de Phillippe, 
prima donna of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, in a recital. The soprano was 
warmly received, and her work merited 
the applause that followed every num- 
ber on her program. This contained 
songs in English, French, German and 
Italian. Many encores were requested 
and granted. Assisting Miss de Phillippe 
was Donald McBeath, violinist, who per- 
formed well, and an able accompanist, 
Max Poom, Dutch pianist. 
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BACH’S “PHOEBUS AND PAN” PLEASES LONDONERS 


An Evening of Merriment Supplied by Beecham Forces, with ‘‘The Critic’? as the Added Attraction— 
Concert World Still Dominated by Charity Affairs 


London, June 26, 1916. 
PERA seems to take first place in the 
thoughts of the musical world of 
London to-day, probably because of a 
just pride in the wartime achievement 
of making opera-in-English an_ estab- 
lished success. Moreover, the larger or- 
chestral concerts are over until autumn. 
We have had from the Beecham forces 
a really enjoyable week at the Aldwych, 
seven excellent performances having been 
given, among which “Tristan and Isolde” 
was the favorite, with “The Magic Flute” 
second. Yet the evening of unique in- 
terest was that of the revival of “The 
Critic’ and the production of Bach’s 
“Phoebus and Pan.” Thanks to a com- 
pany of good singers and able comedians, 
we had a right merry time, for “The 
Critic,” excellent when given at the 
Shaftesbury with almost the same com- 
pany, is now perfect. Frank Mullings 
has elaborated his Don Whiskerandos, 
Clytie Hine is an excellent Tilburina and 
Lena Maitland acted and sang superbly 
as the Confidant. 
Of “Phoebus and Pan,” which has be- 
come more a comedy-ballet than an opera, 


no praise can be too high. Frank Mull- 
ings (he had a heavy evening) as Midas 
was inimitable; Herbert Langley as Pan 
trolls a merry measure “to gladness from 
sadness” with such infectious vim that 
the whole house almost danced with him; 
Maurice D’Oisly was the more dignified 
Phoebus and Bessie Tyas a delightful 
Momus. They have given us Bach in a 
new and more genially attractive light— 
with ‘a ready wit and pungent pen and 
done away with the fable of Bachian 
boredom even for the most unmusical. 
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A bizarre and appropriate setting ar- 
ranged by Dulac, a delicious ballet and 
a most sympathetic conductor in Eugene 
Goossens completed a “perfect treat,” the 
expression heard on all sides. Here were 
two operas devoted to poking fun—inces- 
sant fun—at the critics, both vastly di- 


verting. 
“4 “Boris” Promised 


This week we are to have two per- 
formances of the promised “Boris Go- 
dounoff,” with Auguste Bouilliez, the 
Belgian, as Boris, and Desiré Ellinger as 
Xenia, with a chorus augmented by forty 
voices from the Alexandra Palace Choir, 
trained by Dr. Allen Gill. 

“Macbeth” has been filmed and has 
been sent to the poet’s native heath as a 
tercentenary contribution to the fame of 
the immortal Bard. Fortunately the 
music has been “featured” as well as 
Sir Herbert Tree and from an excellent 
orchestra we hear first the Mendelssohn 
“Hebrides” overture, then music spe- 
cially arranged by Percy E. Fletcher 
from the incidental music composed by 
J. St. A. Johnson for the production of 
“Macbeth” at His Majesty’s Theater and 
also excerpts from the works of Cole- 
ridge Taylor, J. H. Foulds, Edward Ger- 
man, Arthur Sullivan, Massenet, Liszt 
and Tschaikowsky. Yet with all this 
movement and bustle where is the poetry 
of the poet? Our only excuse for this 
seems to rest in the hope that Shakes- 
peare readers, and then lovers, may be 
born of film audiences. 

The first Leighton House “Tuesday” 
proved to be an immediate and entire 
success. Tea was served at 4 o’clock 
and at 5 we were bidden to the studio 
for one of the best of chamber concerts, 
the quartet being filled by Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Hibday, Arthur Beckwitch and 
Warwick Evans. Frank Bridge’s now 
popular “Phantasy Quartet” and a quar- 
tet of Fauré’s were well played. 


Charity Concerts 


By the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Duveen, Mme. Alys Bateman was able 
to arrange an excellent concert at 56 
Upper Brook Street, in aid of St. Dun- 
stan’s Hostel. Marguerite Neilka sang 
Charpentier’s “Depuis le jour,” Ruth 
Vincent, “Il Bacio,” and Ethel Toms 


“Dream Ships,” by Waddington Cooke. 
Driver Frank Gleeson “brought down 
the house,” as usual; Miriam Timothy 
played some harp solos, Mme. Bateman 
sank delightful Russian songs and lastly 
we had the ever welcome ‘Westminster 
Glee Singers.” 

Another charity concert was given in 
the concert hall of Grosvenor House by 
permission of the Duchess of Westmin- 
ster. It was in aid of the Royal United 
Kingdom Benefit Association, which ex- 
ists to provide annuities for needy gen- 
tle-folk. Among the artists were Caro- 
line Hatchard, Ruby Heyl, Myra Hess, 
Robert Radford, John Booth and Sylvia 
de Gray. 

Gertrude Peppercorn, always one of 
our most interesting, because tempera- 
mental, pianists, gave a more than ordi- 
narily "successful recital and went bril- 
liantly through a program which in- 
cluded pieces by Rebikoff, Ravel, Brahms’ 
Ballades, Beethoven’s C Sharp Minor 
Sonata and César Franck’s Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue, fully realizing the 
poetry of this most diverse and difficult 
music. 

Joan Willis, ‘cellist, and Kathleen 
Bruckshaw, pianist, gave a delightful 
joint recital, which added to the many 
laurels already earned by these young 
artists, each displaying great taste and 
admirable technique. Miss Bruckshaw 
also appeared as a composer, playing 
three very attractive pieces of her own. 


Attractive Operatic Recital 


An operatic recital given by Armando 
Lecomte showed that singer to be the 
possessor of a charming voice which he 
uses with feeling and taste. One of his 
arias, new to London concert-goers, was 
“Ai miei rivali,” from Marchetti’s “Ruy 
Blas,” magnificently sung. Muriel Sims 
sang a version of Rossini’s “Una Voce” 
with exceptional brilliancy, for her color- 
atura is already quite wonderful. Olga 
Rudge, a rarely gifted violinist, played 
the first movement of Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto and some lesser pieces by Sara- 
sate, Francoeur and Saint-Saéns. 

Lily West gave a recital devoted to 
Beethoven-Schumann and proved herself 
to be—as ever—a most gifted and intelli- 
gent pianist. 





MORRILL PUPILS HEARD 





Boston Audience Enthusiastic Over 
Singing of New York Teacher’s 
Students 


BosTon, July 10.—Mme. Laura Mor- 
rill, the noted New York and Boston 
vocal teacher, introduced three of her 
artist pupils, Lillia Snelling, mezzo-con- 
tralto; Ethel Frank, lyric soprano, and 
Florence Hall, coloratura soprano, in 
concert here on June 27. 

Miss Frank is a singer well known 
in Boston and vicinity and the audience 
was enthusiastic over her work. Her 
tone coloring and use of voice proved 
most effective. 

Miss Hall is a church singer of note 
and sang with beautiful finish and clar- 
ity of quality. 

Miss Snelling, a Metropolitan artist 
now located for a time in Boston, has 
received her entire training from Mme. 
Morrill and is an artist of real worth. 
She received an ovation, as did all of 
these artists. 

Three younger pupils were introduced: 
Charlotte Phanenf, who has a lyric so- 
prano of lovely quality; Stella Robert- 
son, mezzo-soprano, and Howard Hall, 
whose voice promises to become a tenor 
of splendid quality. 





Notable Music Festival at Wolf Institute 
of Lancaster 


A splendid music festival was given 
on June 30 at the William A. Wolf In- 
stitute of Pianoforte and Organ Playing, 
Lancaster, Pa. The students of Mr. Wolf 
appeared in three interesting recitals 
held in the morning, afternoon and even- 
ing at the institute. A feature was the 
two-pianoforte recital in which Elsie M. 
Bruederly, Edith V. Donley, Blanche H. 
Hoar, Emma Renk and Earle H. Echter- 
nach appeared in excellent arrangements 
of the classics. The evening recital was 
given by Frances Fairlamb Harkness, 
student and assistant of Mr. Wolf. Miss 
Harkness was assisted by Karl V. Gil- 





bert, violinist. The young students who 
participated in the morning event were: 
Helen M. Eshleman, Edith M. Witmer, 
Annabelle Weinberg, Louise C. Moore, 
Richard Miller, Earle H. Geiter, David 
F. Chambers, Jr., Howard Brady, Miriam 
M. Hupper, Nellie H. Adams, assisted by 
Myrtle Litch, Hilda Buckley, Edith V. 
Donley. 





How an Actor Learned from Wagner 


One of the most famous German actors, 
Emanuel Reicher, has related in a Vien- 
nese journal, says Henry T. Finck in 
The Etude, how he once saw Wagner 
coach his wife, Hedwig Reicher-Kinder- 
mann. She had been suddenly called 
upon to take the part of Erda in “Sieg- 
fried.” Mottl was to have played the 
piano at the special rehearsal, but as he 
was delayed, Wagner himself sat down 
at the instrument. For a time he seemed 


satisfied, but when she sang the lines 
“Why came you, stubborn wild one, to 
disturb the Wala’s sleep?” Wagner com. 
plained of insufficient expression. “My, 
wife sang the lines again, but he wa: 
still dissatisfied. Again he stopped, ir 
his familiar, impatient and rather rude 
manner. He struck the piano keys 
looked at my wife with a furious mien, 
and sang the music with an incredibly) 
unpliant, disagreeable voice, even off th: 
pitch, but his eyes, his look, the intens: 
grief depicted in his face, the poignant 
accentuation of the words ‘to disturb the 
Wala’s sleep’—these things made an in. 
delible impression. An elemental tragic 
emanation came from the master’s sou! 
to mine. I was like one bewitched and 
whenever I recall the scene I am affectec 
the same way. Many a successful mo. 
ment in my tragic impersonations has its 
origin in what I saw on that occasion.’ 





CONNECTICUT SANGERFEST 





New Britain Hears Stirring Singing by 
Chorus of 1000 Voices 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., July 7.— The 
Connecticut Staats-Sangerfest, the second 
big singing convention held in New Brit- 
ain in the last few weeks, took place on 
July 3 and 4. 


The reception committee was led by 
President Louis Lehr and headed by the 
Philharmonic Band, and the organiza- 
tions in line in the parade, July 3, were 
the Hartford Sangerbund, Arion Club of 
Danbury, Arion Club of Bridgeport, 
Mannerchor of Hartford, Liedertafel of 
Rockville, Concordia of Seymour, Ger- 
mania of Torrington, Germania of 
Bridgeport, Liedertafel of Bridgeport, 
Mannerchor of South Norfolk, Concordia 
of Waterbury, Harugari of Thomaston, 
Liederkranz of Thomaston and Turner 
Liedertafel of Stamford. Mayor George 
A. Quigley welcomed the singers to the 
city and in the afternoon the competitive 
singing was held at the Lyceum. 

Governor Holcomb was present at the 
principal concert. The program was 
well given from the march, entitled 
“New York Hippodrome,” by the Phil- 
harmonic Band, through the vocal num- 
bers by the massed chorus of almost 1000 
voices and ending with “Das Deutsche 
Lied” by the chorus and the band. Hans 
Saro of Waterbury conducted the chorus 
in excellent manner and George Hay- 
ward, bass soloist, and Carl Webster, 
’cellist, of Boston, Mass., carried out 
their parts in the program in splendid 
fashion. 

The program for July 4 was a parade 
through the city to Quartet Club Park, 
where concerts by eight bands took place. 
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Concert Direction Max Sanders to 
Manage Charles Harrison’s Tours 


Charles Harrison, the New York 
tenor, will be under the exclusive direc 
tion of Concert Direction Max Sanders 
of New York City for the coming season. 
The season just passed was the busiest 
one this singer has ever had, his engage- 
ments including two tours of the South 
and Middle West, as well as numerous 
appearances in the East. He appeared 
in cities he had never visited before and 
in many cases has been engaged for re- 
turn appearances next season. Mr. San- 
ders is arranging an extensive tour of 
Canadian cities, as well as additional 
bookings for this country. 
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Mr. Wilson and assistants will teach during 
uly and August at Wellfleet, Mass., on the 
ape Cod shore, the work arranged particularly 
for professional singers and teachers. 
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IOWA CONDUCTOR CHAMPIONS 


AMERICAN CHORAL COMPOSITIONS 


Frank Parker Introduces Native 
Works with Charles City 
Chorus 


ik HE widespread interest in the output 
of the American composer is being 
promoted constantly by many musicians 
who feel the dignity and the true worth 
of the cause. Among chorus conductors 
who have been laboring industriously to 
further the laudable movement can be 
mentioned the American baritone and 
conductor, Frank Parker, who at present 
is the efficient director of the music de- 
partment and teacher of singing at 
(Cedar Valley Seminary, Osage, lowa. 


Mr. Parker recently directed the Lyric 
Club of Charles City, Iowa, in a pro- 
gram made up entirely of choral works 
of American composers, giving represen- 
tution to the following: Franz C. Born- 
schein, R. Huntington Woodman, Flor- 
ence N. Barbour, John Alden Carpenter, 
Harry Alexander Matthews, Deems Tay- 
lor and Marshall Kernochan. In writing 
to Franz C. Bornschein about the pres- 
entation of his composition “The Elves” 
which formed a part of the above pro- 
vram, Mr. Parker spoke of the genuine 
pleasure which the audience derived 
from the number. 

Mr. Parker’s interest in behalf of the 
American choral composition was 
brought about through a remark made 
by Frederick Stock, conductor Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, who suggested, 
upropos of the constant use of the old 
“war-horses” at festivals—‘“I don’t see 
why the conductors will do these old 
things over and over year after year 
when there are so many fine things with 
more of an appeal to the general audi- 
ence left unperformed.” This set Mr. 
Parker thinking. 

The next steps in Mr. Parker’s espous- 
ing of the American composers’ cause 
are related thus by him: 

“Early in my experience as conductor 
| had no choruses large enough to give 
satisfactorily the big works like the 
‘Messiah’—I also found that my concert 
audiences wanted songs in English. 
Then began my examination of the 
American output in these lines. And 
the more I examined the more enthusi- 
astic I became, 


Association with Carpenter 


“Three years ago I had the rare privi- 
lege of becoming acquainted with John 
Alden Carpenter and while connected 
with the American Conservatory at Chi- 
cago introduced his songs (nine of them 
ut least) to that city—studying them 
with him and having his support as ac- 
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Frank Parker, Director of the Music De- 
partment at Cedar Valley Semi- 
nary, Osage, Iowa 


companist. I went through the ‘Gitan- 
jali’ songs with him the summer he 
wrote them while they were in manu- 
script and before he sent them to G. 
Schirmer. I also saw the ‘working’ manu- 
script score of that wonderful ‘Perambu- 
lator’ suite of his. This suggests a 
somewhat intimate friendship with him 
and any who have met Mr. Carpenter 
will easily realize what an inspiration 
this association has been. 

“Studying his songs—giving Charles 
l‘onteyn Manney’s lovely ‘Shropshire 
Lad’ cycle and Mrs. Salter’s ‘Sappho 
Lyrics,’ all about the same time, war- 
ranted me in putting my efforts toward 
making such works better known—leav- 
ing the foreign songs to the Wiillners and 
Culps, who had them at heart. About 
that time I left Chicago for my work 
in Iowa and as I have a fine chime choir 
and an unusually fine women’s chorus 
(the Charles City Lyric Club) I have 
had opportunity enough to give the new 
choral things. During my two years’ 
stay here I have given Deems Taylor’s 
‘Highwayman,’ Henry Hadley’s ‘Golden 
Prince’ (both shortly after publication), 
Mabel Daniels’s ‘In Springtime’ cycle, 
Marshall Kernochan’s ‘Foolish Virgins,’ 
Harry Matthew’s ‘Slave’s Dream’ and 
‘Lake of the Dismal Swamp.’ Next sea- 
son I shall do Deems Taylor’s ‘Cham- 
bered Nautilus,’ Franz C. Bornschein’s 
‘Zorah,’ Henry Hadley’s ‘Princess of Ys’ 
and William Lester’s two new choral 
ballads, ‘Thyre, the Fair’ and ‘Galleons 
of Spain.’ 

“As to songs, I know people want 
them in English—the foreign songs lose 
in translation—and our songs merit per- 
formance. What fine things our writers 
have given us! Our choral writers, 
Horatio Parker, W. Franke-Harling, Car] 
Busch, Mrs. Beach and those named 
above and others, have appreciation for 
the English text and story and, I know, 
find a response in the hearts of our 
people. 





Source of the Neglect 


“The whole trouble is that our con- 
ductors and singers of European birth 
or education are so filled up with the 
foreign works that they don’t feel the 
need of looking into the new American 
works. Those that haven’t European 
study are too lazy, I guess—they seem 
satisfied to do the same old things over 
and over when the shelves of Schirmer, 
Ditson, etce., are teeming with good 
American stuff. 

“Now, I am not rabidly American— 
with my Lyric Club here I have done 
Rachmaninoft’s Six Two-Part Choruses, 
D’Indy’s ‘Mary Magdalene’ and Stan- 
ford’s ‘Fairy Day’ cycle, but I find so 





much fine music in the American output 
that I am satisfied to do it (why, I could 
right now plan about a dozen Lyric Club 
programs of worthy American works). 
“One of the most favorable things 
that the American musicians’ choral out- 
put seems to hold is the effort to select 
sensible texts of real literary value.” 
The sincerity of Mr. Parker’s effort 
in the advance of American musical ap- 
preciation is shown in his lecture-re- 
citals; one on “Edward MacDowell, the 
Man and His Music” was recently de- 
livered at Cedar Valley Seminary. In 
the delivery of the program of Mac- 
Dowell compositions Mr. Parker was as- 
sisted by Verna Gorder, soprano, and 
Florence C. Fennessy, pianist. Mr. 
Parker is planning to establish a special 
chorus of men to aid the Lyric Club in 
the performance of some mixed-voices 
works next season. y. O.B. 





NEW YALE MUSIC BUILDING 


Work on It to Begin Soon—New Schol- 
arship Fund Available 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., July 3.—Ground 
is soon to be broken for the new build- 
ing of the Yale School of Music. The 
work of razing the old building is now 
in progress. 

It is announced that the money to be 
paid for the Benjamin Jepson Scholar- 
ship in the Yale School of Music, which 
will be awarded annually to the pupil 
in the city who shows the most aptitude 
for music, has been received. The schol- 
urship will be awarded for the first time 
in the fall. 

The Governor’s Foot Guard Band, 
George Hexer, conductor, is giving con- 
certs in the grove of Savin Rock each 
week during the summer. The pro- 
vrams contain classical and popular se- 
lections. 

Dr. Horatio W. Parker and his family 
have gone to their summer home in Blue 
Hills, Me. 

The first concert of the Municipal 
Band was successfully given on_ the 
Green Tuesday evening before a large 
audience. This is the band’s second 
season. Mm Fe 


Permelia Gale’s Mid-Summer Engage- 
ments 


Through her managers, Maurice & 
Gordon Fulcher, Permelia Gale, the dis- 
tinguished mezzo-contralto, has been 
booked for a mid-summer tour, which 
consists of recitals at the University of 
Virginia, the July Festival at the State 
(University of Tennessee (Knoxville), 
the Monteagle Assembly, Tennessee, and 
for a recital of modern German works in 
Chicago early in August. At Knoxville 
Mme. Gale will appear, July 19, in song 
recital, and again on July 21 she will 
sing the “Gerechter Gott” air from 
“Rienzi” and Brangdne’s Warning from 
“Tristan und Isolde” at the Wagner con- 
cert which closses the Festival. In Au- 
vust she will leave for California to visit 
her old home, and will be heard in but 
one recital on the Pacific Coast during 
the summer. Mme. Gale’s fall concert 
tour will open Oct. 9. 


Mme. Barrientos Finding Favor with 


South American Audiences 


A cablegram recently received from 
Buenos Ayres by the Metropolitan Mu- 
sical Bureau contains information of the 
activities of Mme. Marie Barrientos, the 
Spanish coloratura soprano, who made 
her début last season at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House. The cablegram states 
that Mme. Barrientos has been received 
as heartily in Buenos Ayres as she was 
in New York. In one week at the Teatro 
de Colon she sang four times in five 
days. Two of her most notably suc- 
cessful appearances were in _ Bellini’s 
“Sonnambula” and Thomas’s “Hamlet,” 
revived in recognition of the Shakespeare 
tercentenary. 





Wilmington Music Supervisor Weds 
WILMINGTON, DEL, July 4.—Nell 
Krumme, supervisor of music in the pub- 
lic schools of Wilmington, has become the 
bride of Calbert Anderson, a _ building 
contractor of this city. Mrs. Anderson 
will continue her work as musical super- 
visor in the fall. T. C. H. 
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SECURE GUARANTORS FOR 
AUSTIN’S OPERA SEASON 
All But Four of Fifty Necessary Sub- 


scribers to Fund Enrolled—Studio 
Activities of City 





AUSTIN, TEX., June 28.—The biggest 
things planned so far for next season in 
Austin are the subscription concerts to 
be given by famous artists, as ausual, un- 
der the auspices of the Music Festival 
Association, and grand opera to be 
given by the Boston-National Grand 
Opera Company. Mrs. Robert Crosby, 
president of the Music Festival Associa- 
tion, and the directors are doing all they 
can to encourage and assist the public- 
spirited men who are raising the guaran- 
tee fund to assure the grand opera. 
Forty-six guarantors out of a necessary 
fifty have already been secured, and the 
remaining four have been practically as- 
sured. 

Mrs. J. W. Morris, one of Austin’s 
leading vocal teachers, has opened a sum- 
mer term of voice culture with the as- 
sistance of Ellison Van Hoose, the noted 
American tenor, formerly of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company. 

Oscar J. Fox, teacher of singing and 
organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church, San Antonio, at present is resid- 
ing in Austin and has a studio here. 
Among his successful pupils ahe Maurine 
Dyer Willbanks, now soloist at the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, New York, 
and Mrs. Roy B. Lowe, soloist of the 
l‘irst Presbyterian Church, San Antonio, 
who was heard here to ‘advantage last 
Sunday evening in an excellent program 
of sacred music. 

Jeanette Smith, who has charge of the 
Young People’s Auxiliary of the Austin 
Music Festival Association, has organ- 
ized a club of young musiciaris, which 
will have a recital every week, each 
member being expected to give an en- 
lire program. G. C. N. 


Stella Rubenstein Sings to 5000 Persons 
at Celebration of Fourth 


lacing an audience of nearly five 
thousand at the City Hall Park, at 8 
p. m., at the Independence Day Celebra- 
tion on the Fourth of July, Mme. Stella 
Rubenstein, the American lieder singer, 
delighted those who heard her that eve- 
ning. Prof. Henry T. Fleck, of Hunter 
College, also chairman of the Music 
Committee of the Mayor’s Independence 
Day Committee, made a short address, 
and the program began with “America.” 
IKarlier in the evening the hundreds of 
children who rushed eagerlv to occupy 
the front chairs sat enthralled as Mme. 
Rubenstein sang the familiar song in a 
clear and resonant voice. With the sing- 
ing of “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
which wound up the celebration, Mme. 
Rubenstein’s voice further pleased the 
crowd, which joined fervently in the 
singing of the anthem. 
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i England in the eighteenth century 
there flourished one who, if we are to 
believe his letters to his illegitimate son, 
must have been adorned with every grace 
and every perfection which are necessary 
to make the perfect gentleman. He in- 
sinuates rather than asserts this, but 
since he knew the correct thing for his 
son he must have practiced that correct 
thing. He has set down for him all the 
things a gentleman should know, the 
thousand things a gentleman should do 
and the hundred thousand things a gen- 
tleman should not do. He has a good 
word for all the arts but one—music. 
This is what he writes of it (April, 
1749) : 

“T° cannot help cautioning you against 
giving in to those (I will call them illiberal) 
pleasures (though music is commonly reck- 
oned one of the liberal arts) to the degree 
that most of ‘your countrymen do when they 
travel in Italy. f you love music, hear it; 
go to operas, concerts and pay fiddlers to 
play for you; but I insist upon your neither 
piping nor fiddling yourself. It puts a gentle- 
man in a very frivolous, contemptible light; 
brings him into a great deal of bad company ; 
and takes up a great deal of time, which 
might be much better employed. Few things 
would mortify me more than to see you 
bearing a part in a concert, with a fiddle 
under your chin, or a pipe in your mouth.” 

I must confess that a great deal of my 
respect for the man vanished and I won- 
dered if after all Johnson was not right 
in his opinion of him. However, that is 
unfair. Chesterfield’s musical opinion 
after all was but the opinion of the 
Englishman of his day. In fact, it is the 
opinion of many cultured Englishmen of 
the present—may I add, of many cul- 


tured people here. Oftentimes it is not 
the art of the artist which is discussed, 
but his or her morals, or rather the lack 
of them. It is not so very long ago that 
MusIcaL AMERICA had a very interesting 
editorial on the opinions (or lack of 
them) of a very prominent, broad-minded 
and otherwise highly cultured clergyman. 


Why He Likes Germany 


I am asked so often why I like Ger- 
many so much. Prejudice is the hardest 
of human failings to combat. It, too, 
often arises from an ignorance that can- 
not and does not want to be dispelled and 
my questioners are very much astonished 
when I answer that I know very many 
musicians who, although their sympath- 
ies are intensely pro-ally, long for the 
end of this war but for one reason. that 
they may return to Germany. Why? 
Because Germany is the one country 
where in every part of it the musician is 
given his rightful place—where he is 
looked upon not as a freak, but as a most 
useful citizen. 

I remember meeting at a dinner given 
by one of Germany’s most noted public 
men two singers; one had been a black- 
smith, the other a carpenter. The host 
had paid for their musical education, but 
they were there as honored guests. I 
remember another time at Neuwied on 
the Rhine, where I had been visiting Au- 
gust Bungert, I met the then Queen of 
Roumania. Bungert had set many of 
her beautiful verses to music (some of 
Bungert’s most beautiful lieder are quite 
unknown here, “Die drei Schwestern,” 
“Schén ist’s in der Nacht,” ‘“Lettere 
d’amore,” etc.). 

Carmen Sylva, the most democratic 
little queen who ever wore a crown, quite 
ignored the many notables present and 
devoted most of her time to a very shy 
little girl and a still shyer boy who were 
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greatly embarrassed at first and stam- 
mered much and blushed still more. They 
were just the children of two humble 
peasants. A few years before they were 
earning a few cents a day in a neighbor- 
ing mirror factory. The proprietor, Herr 
Steenebruegge, an amateur musician of 
no mean ability, discovered that the good 
God had been very bountiful to them in 
the rich share He had given them in His 
most beautiful gift to man—musical tal- 
ent. Herr Steenebruegge had sent them 
to Vienna at his own expense to study 
with the best masters and here after four 
years they were the guests of a queen. 


Music’s Place in German Cities 


It is so hard for the American who has . 


never: visited Germany to realize the 
great and honored place which music has 
in the lives of the people. The opera 
house is not only the musical but the so- 
ciety center and this is especially true 
of the smaller German cities, where the 
opera house is the play house also; four 
nights opera, three nights plays and ma- 
tinees on Saturday and Sunday. During 
the hours the opera or play is being pre- 
sented the streets are practically de- 
serted. Whatever few stragglers you see 
are making their belated way to the cen- 
ter of the city where the opera house is 
situated. 

The opera house is not only an artistic 
center; it is also a social club. During 
the entr’actes the military and landed ele- 
ment (the supreme social power in Ger- 
many) meet in the foyers of the orches- 
tra and first balconies; there everyone 
is on his best behavior; everyone is stiff 
and formal. Those on even the most in- 
timate terms of friendship never un- 
bend; it is always “Gnaddige Frau, 
gnadiges Fraulein.” The free and easy 
manner of an American audience at such 
a time would shock a German beyond any 
possibility of recovery. For one German 
at such a time (and for that matter at 
any other time) to slap the other on the 
back and address him as “Bill” would 
mean everlasting social ostracism. 

One rarely sees evening dress there; 
the Germans are somber dressers, and 
to me and every American who has ever 
stayed any length of time there the un- 
pardonable crime of Germany is its tai- 
lors. The only relieving splash of color 
is the uniform of the officers who are al- 
ways there in large numbers. Hussars 
unbend so far as to salute distantly the 
line; heavy dragooners look with dis- 
favor on the artillery, while the terrible 
uhlan, looking as fierce as if he had just 
come from a throat-cutting fest, seems 
to be the favorite with ladies. 


Old Favorites the Best 


And yet you rarely find talk of shop. 
The sole topic of conversation is the 
opera or the play—and the performers. 
If you are with the older neople as 
guest, you will hear many most interest- 
ing memories of the singers of other 
days, Schroeder-Devrient, Moran-Olden, 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld, Bétel, Malten, 
Ternina, etc., and as is always the case, 
the artist of the older generation was 
always so much better than those of the 
present. I love their loyaltv. though I 
could not always approve of it. 

In the second balcony things were not 
quite so formal as below stairs. There 
was more freedom of speech, condemna- 
tion or approval of the artists was al- 
ways louder, but in whatsoever part of 
the house you went, either in the top 
gallery or loge, you always found the 
criticism favorable or otherwise was al- 
ways sincere and never personal, deal. 
ing always with the art of the artist. 

I generally had free entrée into the 
most of these opera houses, but as a 
rule I spent the time of the entr’acte in 
the top gallery. It was there that you 
found what an important and integral 
part music is of the lives of the people. 
To hear Herr Schmidt, the carpenter, 
discuss with Herr Bauer, the street-car 
conductor (who, still in uniform, had 
rushed supperless to the opera, so that 
he might not miss even the opening bars) 
is most illuminating and gives you a far 
better insight into the spirit of the Ger- 
man people than the highly technical dis- 





course of the Herr Professor, who talk 
calmly and suavely in his loge. 


Some Amateur Critics 


Herr Schmidt is anything but suavit: 
in modo; his criticisms are larded wit} 
many Donnerwetters and Herr Gott; 
He will be the very first to tip his ha: 
to and greet the Wotan or Siegfried i: 
the morning as the latter hurries to re 
hearsal, but at this moment he is vehem 
ently denouncing a seeming lapse fron 
key. Herr Schmidt is a basso and 
member of the carpenters’ gesangverei: 
therefore he speaks as one having autho: 
ity. Herr Bauer, however, is a membe 
of one of the many brass bands one find 
in every German city, and while he ji 
reluctant to pass on the merits of Wo 
tan’s voice, he has a few things to sa, 
about the orchestra, whose playing ev; 
dently is not up to his expectations. Wit), 
a huge ham sandwich in one hand and 
glass of beer in the other (cost for both 
fifteen pfennigs—not quite four cents). 
his gestures threaten to spoil the ap 
pearance of Frau Schmidt’s best dres 
The good woman is a good listener ani 
talks little—but Germany is the onl, 
country where that is the fashion. Ther 
a woman is seldom asked for an opinion 
and never gives one. 

There are very few cities in Germany 
without an opera house. The smalles' 
of those which have their own opera 
house is Riesa (near Dresden); it has a 
population of hardly 15,000. These 
smaller opera houses, however, do not 
carry a full staff, but make arrangement 
with the larger opera houses for the loan 
of their principal artists. Thus Chem 
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nitz, which gives opera six months of the 
year, gives the “Ring” twice. It will 
borrow its Briinnhilde from Dresden, its 
Siegfried from Leipsic, or it may have 
on its roster an ambitious young tenor 
who after months of incessant drilling is 
allowed to sing the part, but he must be 
letter perfect. 


Teuton Accuracy 


Day after day, twice daily a correpeti- 
jor is assigned to accompany him; there 
is no let-up; his time is paid for by the 
opera house and belongs to them. Satan 
finds him a poor customer. Each day 
so much is marked out for him, which 
must be prepared at home. Let him 
make the same mistake twice and con- 
found a sixteenth note with an eighth 
note in the bar, and the correpetitor will 
take the poor unfortunate over that one 
passage a hundred times if necessary un- 
til it is burned into his memory. These 
correpetitors are without exception the 
most patient men on earth, not only on 
the note values, but also on enunciation 
and pronunciation. If the singer shows 
remarkable talent the first kapellmeister 
(orchestra conductor) will not deem it 
heneath him to take the young artistic 
recruit in hand and give him his special 
attention. 

I have known Otto Lohse of the Leip- 
sic Opera House to do this with a prom- 
ising young American basso. In Ger- 
many no trouble is too great, provided 
the end looked for is accomplished. 

Many of these smaller opera houses 
are oftentimes partners in producing 
the necessary scenery. For instance, 
Kiel found it beyond her means to pro- 
vide the necessary scenery for “‘Parsifal,” 
so Stettin and Kiel go into partnership 
and provide the funds. The cost of 
transferring it is not much, as it is done 
by sea. Then again, many smaller cities 
have an opera house, but no opera com- 
pany. They rely on one of the larger 
cities to send a company to give a guest 
appearance, 


No “Pussy-foots” in Bonn 


sonn, for instance, being a university 
town, has no commercial resources to 
speak of. She has an opera house, where 
the Cologne company gives a guest ap- 
pearance once a week. The Cologne Mu- 
nicipal Theater also sends its company 
of players once a week. The Bonn au- 
dience is a unique one. When I first 
saw it I imagined for a moment that Il 
had gone to a Donnybrook fair. Broken 
heads and cut faces were in the ascend- 
ancy. The various university corps had 
just “pulled off” their annual fencing 
matches. Bandages were at a premium 
and every druggist wore a broad smile. 
[he house was filled with these pugna- 
clous young gentlemen and I feel sure 
that quite a large percentage of them 
were there simply to get the homage due 
to their honorable wounds. It was im- 
possible to see or hear much, so swathed 
were their heads in bandages. There 
were no “pussy-foots” among those 
youngsters, and a pacifist would feel any- 
thing but at home there. 

For the young and ambitious singer 
the small opera house is a wonderful 
‘pera school. He has every incentive to 
work and none at all to shirk. When 
the accompanist is not drilling him in 
the music, one of the stage directors is 
teaching him stage deportment—how to 
walk, how to carry his arms and legs, 
what he must do with his feet, how he 
must use his eyes and how he must ap- 
pear to kiss the heroine without really 


doing so—for on the German operatic 
stage—especially in the court operas—a 
real, honest-to-goodness kiss is strictly 
taboo. 

I know of one tenor, Anthes (it was 
at the Royal Opera in Dresden), who 
out of pure devilment gave the real ar- 
ticle to a rather puritanical soprano 
(Wittich); she reported the matter to 
Count von Seebach, the Intendant, and 
it set back Mr. Tenor Anthes just fifty 
marks (about twelve dollars) fine. 


Kiss Worth the Price 


Anthes was, however, a daredevil and 
the next day he said, in Wittich’s hear- 
ing, “It was worth twice that amount 
to kiss Frau Wittich.” The lady was 
furious, but what could she do? 

I think that, as a rule, the most moral 
class in Germany are the stage people. 
There are two reasons for this. One 
of the strictest clauses in every contract 
‘relates to public immorality; the other 
is they are the hardest worked people in 
the fatherland. 

I knew quite a number of the artists 
in Dresden, Cologne, Hamburg, Berlin 
and most of them were married and had 
families. Of course, you will hear scan- 
dals here and there, but upon investiga- 
tion you will find they are foreigners and 
not Germans. The German artists as a 
a are a pretty decent, clean-living 
ot. 

One of the surprising things about 
opera in Germany is that the directors 
are often retired actors. Of course, I 
must except the Hof or court theaters, 
where the position is a social one and is 
held, as a rule, by some one of title. 
The former director of Cologne (Max 
Martersteig) and at present in Leipsic 
was an actor, so also are the directors 
of Hamburg, Bremen, Frankfurt, Kiel, 
etc. Herr Georg Droescher, the head 
stage manager and virtually the director 
of the Berlin Royal Opera (although 
Count von Huelsen is the Intendant) was 
also an actor. 


Directors Frequently Actors 


In Germany it is not at all regarded 
as necessary that the director should be 
a musician. He is always a man of wide 
culture, conversant with the dramatic 
literature of the world, very often 
speaking French and English fluently 
and, as a rule, is also at the head of the 
Municipal Theater besides. He has a 
free hand in the engaging of artists, the 
consent of the committee being merely 
a formality. He relies first of all on 
the judgment of his orchestra conductors 
and stage manager; secondly, on the 
judgment of the public. If the young 
artist “gets by” the first, there still re- 
mains his three guest appearances. As 
a rule, a German audience is most sym- 
pathetic to a young artist. If applause 
will encourage him to do his best, he is 
sure to get it. Pull and influence are 
almost unknown on the German stage. 
Never certainly on the municipal operas, 
where the work is of the hardest and 
only merit counts. 

Many of the houses are quite modern 
and really works of art. That at Cott- 
bus, a town of fifty thousand inhabitants, 
has billiard rooms, shower baths and a 
library for its artists. The basso there 
was an American receiving a salary of 
$1,500 for a season of six months. 

I have often been asked how it is that 
Germany, being not more than three- 
fourths the size of Texas, having but a 
fraction of our resources and yet with a 
population three-fourths the size of ours, 
can yet maintain at least a hundred op- 
era houses. To answer that, I must 
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make use of a very much abused and 
little understood word—kultur. 


What “Kultur” Means 


If you look in your German-English 
dictionary you will find that it means 
culture, civilization; that is its aca- 
demic meaning, but in the minds of the 
German people it has come to mean some- 
thing quite otherwise. 

The German language is a living lan- 
guage and therefore the words in it are 
subject to change. To the German the 
academic word kultur stands for his 
culture, his civilization; the ccmmon, 
every-day use of the word stands for 
that by which it has been accomplished— 
efficiency. 

How does Germany, one of the poorest 
countries in Europe, manage to main- 
tain its opera houses? Of course, the 
answer is German efficiency. 

Atlanta spends nearly a quarter of 


a million dollars to bring the Metropol- 
itan Opera for a week’s stay. Only 
the very rich there are able to enjoy 
it. As far as ninety per cent of At- 
lanta’s population is concerned, the 
Metropolitan might as well have stayed 
in New York. Three-fourths of that 
money was sheer waste. We can afford, 
this waste—Germany cannot. 


No Atlanta Plan in Germany 


Cologne would never dream of inviting 
the Royal Opera of Berlin or Dresden; 
the cost would be prohibitive; the price 
of tickets would necessarily be very 
high; only the very rich could afford to 
go, the poor would be completely barred. 
Cologne keeps her money at home, builds 
an opera house of her own, issues her 
own bonds to pay for it and calls upon 
her municipal authorities for a subsidy. 
This gives her nine months of opera and 
everyone is satisfied. The other way 
would have given her rich a month’s 
enjoyment or amusement, and everyone 
would have been dissatisfied. The latter 
is the American way and is born of 
snobbishness and extreme selfishness, 
and as far as artistic results are con- 
cerned is a sheer waste of money. 
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Mrs. Gertrude Ross and Wright Symons, 
the Baritone 


Mrs. Gertrude Ross, the well-known 
composer of the “Desert Song,” “War 
Trilogy” and other compositions, who 
spent several weeks in New York at 
about the time of the convention of the 
I’ederation of Women’s Clubs, left last 
week for her home in Los Angeles. She 
stopped in Baltimore to visit friends and 
will spend some time at Deer Lodge, 
Tenn., and other places en route West. 
The photograph shows Mrs. Ross and 
Wright Symons, the baritone, who has 
just returned from seven years in Eu- 
rope. The first American songs sung by 
Mr. Symons after his return were some 
of Mrs. Ross’s compositions. The first 


published copy of “The Open Road,” the — 


latest offering by Mrs. Ross, has just 
appeared and is an exceptionally beau- 
tiful work. Mr. Symons will use it on 
his programs this fall. 


Aborns Give Friml Operetta in Newark 


NEWARK, N. J., June 30.—The Aborn 
Comic Opera Company gave as its offer- 
ing during the third week of its season 
at Olympic Park, Rudolf Friml’s “The 
lirefly.” The participating soloists were 
Elsie Meyers, Eulalie Young, Alice Gor- 
don, Fritzie von Busing, Grace Waldron, 
Eileen Castles, Philip Sheffield, Robinson 
Newbold, Forrest Huff, Charles H. Bow- 
ers, George Shields and Gus ~~. 
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Band Concert Project in Miami Finds 
Opposition 

MIAMI, FLA., June 27.—The Chamber 

of Commerce of Miami has been making 

places for several months to have a band 





furnish music three times daily during 
the next tourist season. The Vitale 
Band, one of the best known Italian 
bands in the country, was ready to sign 
for the season, when notification came 
from the Royal Palm Hotel officials that 
a band-stand could not be erected in 
Royal Palm Park, which is the only suit- 
able place in the city near the bay front. 
The hotel and park are under control of 
the Florida East Coast Railway, and no 
reason for the refusal of a building site 
was given. W. N. Wemey has gone to 
New York and will discuss the proposi- 
tion with the railway officials. Several 
other Miami citizens who are in New 
York are putting forth every effort to 
have the order rescinded. A. M. F. 


Mabel Riegelman Receives Unexpected 
Encouragement 


Mabel Riegelman of the Boston-Na- 
tional Grand Opera Company took an 
apartment recently on the shores of pic- 
turesque Lake Merritt in Oakland, Cal., 
a few minutes’ walk from the Municipal 
Opera House, where rehearsals were be- 
ing conducted by the American Opera 
Company, which was about to venture on 
a season of opera in English. Paul 
Steindorff, an old-time friend of Miss 
Riegelman’s, was to be the musical di 
rector, with Carl Schultz assisting him. 
Miss Riegelman and her mother thought 
lo drop in at one of the rehearsals for 
a word with Mr. Steindorff and inquired 
of some of the young women just leav- 
ing the place if Mr. Steindorff were pres- 
ent. He was absent, volunteered a miss 
of the chorus, but Carl Schultz was re- 
hearsing the chorus. “But I don’t know 
Mr. Schultz and will return when Mr. 
Steindorff is here,” said Miss Riegelman. 
“Oh. don’t be afraid,” was the rejoinder 
that met the prima donna’s ears. “Go 
right in and let him try out your voice!” 


Eleanore Cochran to Make Country-wide 
Tour Next Season 


Eleanore Cochran, the American so- 
prano, who after her return from Europe 
several months ago repeated her success 
gained abroad, especially on her six 
weeks’ tour with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, will tour next season all over the 
country as far as the Pacific coast. Her 
manager, Annie Friedberg, has booked 
her with a number of clubs and societies, 
among them an important engagement in 
St. Louis, where she will appear as solo- 
ist with the Pageant Choral Society in 
November in a Wagnerian concert. 
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ANN ARBOR OPENS 
SUMMER SESSION 


Mr. Morse of Detroit Aids Miss 
Johnston in First Recital 
of Series 


ANN ARBorR, MICH., July 6.—The Sum- 
mer Session of the University School of 
Music began July 3, with an unusually 
large attendance of advanced students 
from all over the country. Albert Lock- 
wood, head of the piano department; 
Theodore Harrison, head of the vocal de- 
partment; Earl V. Moore, head of the or- 
gan department; Marian Struble, a 
prominent alumna of the school, and 
head of the violin department of Hills- 
dale College, together with several asso- 
ciate teachers from the regular faculty, 
are in charge of the work during the 
summer months. 

A series of complimentary recitals will 
be given in Hill Auditorium by members 
of the faculty, with occasional out-of- 
town artist soloists. The first concert 
was given Wednesday evening, July 5, at 
which time Charles Frederick Morse, a 
prominent soloist of Detroit, appeared in 
an interesting organ program, with Ada 
Grace Johnson, soprano, of the School 
of Music faculty as soloist. Mr. Morse 
showed by his playing that he is a mas- 
ter in his field. His interpretations were 
clear-cut and definite, while his tonal 
work demonstrated splendid musician- 
ship. Miss Johnson duplicated her past 
successes. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch has been engaged 
to fill the vacant date on the Choral 
Union pre-festival series of concerts in 
December. 

The regular school year will begin Oct. 
2, and in the faculty list will appear two 
new names. Mrs. Anna Schram Imig of 
Sheboygan, Wis., a prominent artist of 
the Middle West, who has been a stu- 
dent of Pheodore Harrison during the 
past two years, has been added to the 
staff of the vocal department, while Lu- 
cile Johnston of Buffalo, who has made 
her home in Boston for some time, will 
take charge of the newly added depart- 
ment of harp instruction. 

Mrs. Byrl Fox Bacher, owing to 
the added duties as Dean of Women, 
which have accrued on account of the 
large increase in attendance, has been 
obliged to resign from the vocal staff, 
but will do some teaching in the theory 
department. 

Hannah Cochrane, a graduate in the 
vocal department of 1915, has been elect- 
ed head of the music department of Fer 
ris Institute (Governor Ferris’ institu- 
tion). 

After the strenuous days incident to 
the twenty-third May festival, Directer 
Stanley went on a junket to the Mount 
Pleasant and Kalamazoo (Mich.) festi- 
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vals and the North Shore festival at 
Evanston. Later in June he returned 
to Evanston, where the degree of Doctor 
of Music was conferred on him by North- 
western University. After the close of 
the school year at the University of 
Michigan he left immediately for Mon- 
hegan Island, Me., where he will spend 
the entire summer vacation. He is a 
most enthusiastic fisherman. 

Samuel P. Lockwood, head of the vio- 
lin department of the University School 
of Music, and conductor of the Univer- 
sity Symphony Orchestra, with his fam- 
ily is spending the summer at his sum- 
mer home in the Adirondacks. He will 
spend the month of August in the Mili- 
tary Camp at Plattsburg. 

Theodore Harrison, head of the vocal 
department, spent the week intervening 
between the close of the regular season 
of the school year and the beginning of 
the summer session in recreation and 
a short concert tour in the East. After 
the summer session he will spend sev- 
eral weeks in the East. 

Earl V. Moore, head of the organ de- 
partment, will have charge of the work 
in theory as well as organ in the sum- 
mer session. He will give several re- 
citals and later will spend several weeks 
in the West. 

Secretary Charles A. Sink left Ann 
Arbor early in July for his vacation 
on the Pacific Coast. At Los Angeles he 
will join Mrs. Sink, who has been re- 
cuperating in the West for several 
months, and together they will return 
to Ann Arbor late in August. 

GC. .&. &. 





Entertainment for Oscar Seagle Summer 
School 


Members of the Oscar Seagle Summer 
School at Schroon Lake in the Adiron- 
dacks were entertained at Thompson 
Court, July 1, with Mrs. Gold as hostess. 
Mr. Seagle was on hand for the party, 
having entirely recovered from the ef- 
fects of an impromptu bath in the lake 
during the afternoon. He was out in his 
motor boat and his official captain of the 
craft, Mr. Davidson, intentionally or 
otherwise succeeded in dropping Mr. 
Seagle into the lake. It was also ap- 
parent that the dip in the lake had no 
ill effects upon Mr. Seagle’s voice, for 
he sang as beautifully as ever. Richard 
Epstein was present at the party and 
took special pleasure in listening to two 
of Mr. Seagle’s most promising pupils, 
Miss Lee and Mr. Van Duzee. 





Musicians Guests of Anna Fitziu 


Anna Fitziu gave a dinner, dance and 
musicale on July 4 at her home in Far 
Rockaway, at which several persons 
widely known in operatic and musical 
circles were present. R. E. Johnston was 
master of ceremonies. Others present 
were Antonio Scotti, Andres de Segurola, 
Adamo Didur, Leon Rothier, Artur Bo- 
danzky and Giorgio Polacco of the Met- 
ropolitan company. At a concert in Far 
Rockaway on July 3, Enrico Scognamillo 
being chairman of the entertainment 
committee, the volunteer artists were 
Miss Fitziu, Jascha Brun, Joseph Piz- 


zerello, Robert Armour and Arnold 
Volpe. Mr. Scognamillo played the 
‘cello in a trio with Messrs. Pizzerello 


and Brun. 





Charlotte Peege to Be Russian Sym- 
phony Soloist 


Harrison Hollander of Milwaukee has 
booked Charlotte Peege, the gifted con- 
tralto, for three solo appearances with 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra for the 
coming season. Miss Peege’s appear- 
ances are in Warren, Alliance and New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, under the manage- 
ment of Herbert Edmund Hutchinson of 
Alliance, Ohio. 


AUSTRALASIANS HAVE 
STATE CONSERVATORY 


Sydney’s Endowed Music School 
Makes It Unnecessary to Go 
Abroad for Study 


SYDNEY, NEw SouTH WALES, June 2. 
—Although the New South Wales State 
Conservatorium of Music—the first state- 
endowed institution of its kind in the 
British Empire—was only opened in 
March, already the anticipated quota of 
400 students has been exceeded by 150, 
and the numbers are steadily increasing. 
It is run on somewhat similar lines to 
the Guildhall School of Music. Students 
can take either a full course or a single 
subject, and apart from the individual 
subjects (singing, piano, etc.), the in- 
terest shown in the various classes, lec- 
tures, and other collective studies is most 


gratifying. These comprise classes in 
theory and harmony (which are compul- 
sory and free), diction and elocution, 
choral and ensemble singing; elementary, 
intermediate and advanced chamber 
music; lectures on the history and lit- 
erature of music; and on the practical 
branches of the art. There are also ele- 
mentary and advanced orchestral classes; 
and an orchestra composed of professors 
and students gave two successful con- 
certs, conducted by the director, Henri 
Monta at the end of the initial 
term. he director’s special choir of 
forty voices is preparing works by Bach 
and Palestrina for public performance. 

The outstanding feature of the Con- 
servatorium curriculum is the series of 
twenty-four public lecture-concerts deal- 
ing with interpretation, appreciation, 
esthetics, etc., given by Mr. Verbrugghen 
with the aid of his string quartet. These 
are arousing the keenest interest among 
the musical community, resulting in un- 
expectedly large attendances, and it is 
recognized that a new standard in cham- 
ber music has been established in Aus- 
tralia. Mr. Verbrugghen’s ability as a 
conductor has also gained enthusiastic 
recognition, and in Melbourne as we'l as 
Sydney his appearances as a solo violin- 
ist and as leader of his quartet have 
been musical events of the year. 

As director of the Conservatorium Mr. 
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Verbrugghen has proved that besides h 
admittedly brilliant artistic qualificatio: 
he possesses remarkable powers of 0; 
ganization and constructive ability, an 
is a man of affairs as well as a musicia) 
His unbounded energy and enterpris 
have given an immense impetus to th 
musical life of Sydney, and despite th 
unfavorable conditions of war time, th 
Conservatorium promises to be _ bot 
financially and artistically a success. | 
receives a Government grant of £5,00 
per annum and forms a branch of th 
State Department of Education. Th 
building—-a reconstruction of the ers 
while Government House stables—co: 
£26,000, to which must be added the cos 
of equipment. It contains a beautiful! 
appointed concert hall of admirable a 
oustic properties, seating 1200, a smalle 
hall for lectures and recitals, severa 
large class-rooms, and a number of com 
modious and _ well-furnished teachin; 
rooms. All the pianos, by the way, ar 
of English manufacture. 

Of the professional staff a large pro 
portion have had London experienc 
among them being Mme. Slapoffski 
Roland Foster, S. J. Mavrogordato 
Frank Hutchens and Philip Wilson. Th: 
string department is chiefiy in the hand: 
of the director’s quartet colleagues, 
Jenny Cullen and Messrs. Nichols and 
Messeas, all of whom were formerly at 
tached to the Glasgow Athaeneum Schoo! 
of Music. 

Thirty-three government scholarships 
have been allotted and several others pre- 
sented by private donors. Fees rang: 
from £1 11s. 6d. to 6 guineas per term 
for one lesson weekly in a single subject 
and from 14 to 18 guineas per term for 
the full course. The hitherto existing 
necessity for going to England or the 
Continent to obtain a comprehensive mu- 
sical training being thus removed, stu- 
dents are being drawn not only from 
local sources, but from parts of Australia 
distant between two and three thousand 
miles from Sydney. 





Casals Joint Recitals Planned 


Among the recital appearances which 
Susan Metcalfe-Casals will make next 
season jointly with her husband, Pablo 
Casals, are three in January alone, the 
bookings being in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., In 
dianapolis and Superior, Wis. Later in 
the season the soprano and ’cellist will be 
heard jointly in New York, Beston, Chi 
cazo, Wheeling and Pittsburgh. 





Tom Dobson, the singer, will go to his 
home in Portland, Ore., for the summer. 





© Ira L. Hill 
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Ojibways Honor Singer of Their Songs 














Sophie Clarke Becomes Hon- 
orary Member of the Tribe 
with the Name of Wahbenook- 
wance (Enchantress - with - 
Beautiful-Songs) —Soprano’s 
Propaganda for the Redman’s 
Folk-Songs Helping in the De- 
velopment of American Music 


AHBENOOKWANCE (Enchant- 
ress-with-beautiful-songs) is the 
name given Sophie Clarke in recognition 
of her devotion to the ancient Indian 
folk-songs of America and her tireless 
efforts to make their beauty known 
through her recitals. 
It is part of the romance of music 


that Miss Clarke should be able to re- 
store to the Ojibways of Walpole Islard 
some of their lost songs. Taught by 
the early missionaries to forsake their 
ancient customs and religion in embrac- 
ing Christianity, they forsook their 
music as inseparable from them. In pre- 
senting her program on Walpole Island 
Miss Clarke not only gave much happi- 
ness and pleasure, but assisted in chang- 
ing the attitude of mind so long con- 
scientiously held by this people against 
their ancient music. From them has 
come the following testimonial: 


“Kuhkenuh Enenewuhg 
(To all men, greeting. ) 
“Keduhnemekoonim. 

“It gives me great pleasure to endorse 
most heartily the noble and splendid ef- 
fort of Miss Sophie Clarke to perpetuate 
the purely aboriginal music of this coun- 
try. Miss Clarke sang very entertain- 
ingly and acceptably before a large gath- 
ering of my people, the Ojibways, in their 
own tongue. She also sang before Pete- 
wekezhik, the oldest man of my tribe, 
112 years old, and all were unanimous in 
praising and thanking her for the great 
work she is doing, saying, ‘No greater 
memorial could be evolved to the mem- 
ory of our own people.’ 

“As a special mark of approval, Miss 
Clarke is now an honorary member of 
the Ojibway tribe, and henceforth will be 
known among them as Wahbenookwance. 

“S. AUHYAHKAOSA BRIGHAM, | 

‘Missionary-in-Charge and ex-Presi- 
dent of the Grand General Indian 
Council of Ontario.” 


Further enthusiastic endorsement from 
many clubs, societies, schools and indi- 
viduals assure Miss Clarke that her 
propaganda for American Indian folk- 
songs is helping in the knowledge and 
development of American music. For it 
is only through the actual hearing of 
these wonderful songs of the spirit that 
adequate acquaintance with their beauty 
and power may be gained. Some of them 
have required the services of eight per- 
sons to assemble the music, the words, 
the translation and the drum-beat in 
correct form, and on them Miss Clarke 




















Sophie Clarke, Singer of American Indian Songs, in an “H” Tree 


has concentrated all the gifts of ex- 
pression with which she is naturally 
blessed, as well as the skill of a singer 
trained by some of our finest American 
teachers. 

Eminently successful wherever she has 
appeared in the East and Middle West 
Miss Clarke has sung apart from the 
Indian songs, such exacting numbers: as 
“Care Selve,” “Sweet Bird,” the Mozart 
arias, the “Mad Scenes” from “Hamlet” 


’ 


and “Lucia,” the “Shadow Song” from 
“Dinorah,” the Bizet “Tarantelle’” and 
many others. Her repertory includes 
nearly all the oratorio and operatic arias 
as well as the best of the German, 
French and Italian and American song 
literature. In addition to her usual con- 
cert work Miss Clarke, on the advice of 
a leading New York critic, will this year 
specialize in her costume-recital “The 
Original Indian Folk-Songs of America.” 





MUSIC FOR THE LAYMAN 


How the “Tired Business Man” Might 
Obtain Natural Refreshment 


A more intelligent attitude toward mu- 
sic on the part of laymen would tend to 
a fairer estimate of just what a com- 
poser is and what should be the feeling 
toward the many and oftentimes per- 
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plexing compositions of the modern 
school, writes Prof. W. R. Spaulding, 
head of the Music Division at Harvard 
University, in The Etude. We often 
hear business men, who realize quite 
clearly that music furnishes the most 
natural means for refreshment and 
change of mental activity, acknowledge 
that they cannot make head or tail of 
modern music, and so we find our moving- 
picture halls and our vaudeville shows 
thronged with countless citizens who 
oftentimes are spending their time and 
money on what, even at best, is a very 
low and frivolous kind of amusement. 

Modern music has become a very sub- 
jective art, I grant, but all it requires 
for its proper appreciation is the same 
amount of natural concentration, sym- 
pathy and_ enthusiastic co-operation 
which every business man will give to 
golf, billiards or to a “best-seller,” and 
the power to appreciate music will far 
more richly repay effort. A propos of 
the subjective trend of music an anec- 
dote of the famous artist, Whistler, is 
always opportune. This genius, when 
to one of his pictures the following ob- 
jection was made by a well-meaning but 
rather misguided art patroness: 

“Oh, Mr. Whistler, I never saw a sun- 
set like that.” 

The famous American painter replied, 
“No, madame, but don’t you wish you 
had?” 

If modern music is sometimes difficult 
to understand, let the layman bear in 
mind the necessity for a suspended judg- 
ment before he praises or condemns. He 
should first ask himself, Do I under- 
stand? and if anyone retorts, “Yes, but 
understanding implies mental activity,” 
the valid modern reply is that rest is 
merely a change in activity and not a 
cessation. 


poris BARNETT 


Concert Pianist 
GRADUATE PUPIL OF GODOWSKY 
For engagements an terms of instruction 
address 
c/o Musical America, 505 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
Knabe Piano Used 








The best refreshment, in our modern 
world, is gained by “putting our minds 
on something,” and not by allowing them 
to lie fallow like yellow pumpkins in a 
sunny field. Let these placid souls once 
acquire the habit of attending regularly 
symphony concerts or good operatic per- 
formances and recitals of songs or piano- 
forte literature, and they will receive a 
tonic and refreshment which, after a 
short time, they will acknowledge is an 
indispensable part of a happy, efficient 
and well-rounded human existence. 


ERIE CONSERVATORY HAS 
ITS GRADUATION PROGRAM 


Four Students Complete Course—Hold 
Summer Session—Organist Wins 
Guild Fellowship 


ERIE, Pa., July 5.—An elaborate and 
well carried out program marked the 
graduation exercises of the Erie Con- 
servatory of Music, Thursday evening, 
June 29. Four students, having com- 
pleted the required course in piano and 
voice, were presented with diplomas. 
Edith Arndt; Emelia Motisch, Florence 
Schultz and Dorothy Taylor were the 
graduates. First and second year cer- 
\ificates were given to twelve pupils in 
courses of harmony, theory, history and 
general musical knowledge. 

A summer school of music will be 
conducted at the conservatory during 
July and August by the principal, Peter 
l.e Sueur, and vice-principal, Charles Le 
Sueur. 

Mary Coleman in the studio of her 
teacher, Alice Sloan, recently gave the 
first public recital, presenting in splen- 
did style an artistic song program, as- 
sisted ably by Frank Hannon, baritone, 
also a Sloan pupil, and Miss Sloan as 
accompanist. 

Conrad E. Forsberg, organist and 
choirmaster of the Swedish Lutheran 
Church of this city, recently passed the 
examination for the fellowship diploma 
of the American Guild of Organists. 
Mr. Forsberg is now a member of the 
faculty of the Erie Conservatory. 

Mary Quinn, soprano, recently re- 
turned from a three weeks’ tour with the 
James Barnes Concert Company of Pitts- 
burgh. Miss Quinn has been engaged 
to sing at the two-day festival inaug- 
urating the All-American Star Course 
at Lockport, N. Y., directed by A. A. 
Van de Mark, opening Sept. 14. 

E. M. 





Engelbert Roentgen Arrives from Am- 
sterdam 


Engelbert Roentgen, the noted Dutch 
‘cellist and brother of Julius Roentgen, 
formerly associated with the Kneisel 
Quartet, has arrived in this country from 
Amsterdam. Mr. Roentgen will begin a 
concert tour in October, and will be 
heard in recital in New York later in 
the season. Prior to coming to America, 
Roentgen was for two years solo ’cellist 
of the Vienna Opera House and a mem- 
ber of the celebrated Roentgen Trio. 





Olshansky Wins Success in Atlantic City 


Bernardo Olshansky, Russian baritone 
of Oscar Saenger’s studio, proved a great 
attraction at the Sunday evening con- 
cert on June 18 at the Marlborough- 
Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City. The 
management, as well as a number of 
prominent guests, pronounced his voice 
one of the finest baritones they had 
heard, and a return engagement was the 
result of his success. He has already 
booked a number of engagements for this 
summer and early fall. 


Cecil FANNING 
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“PARIS HEARS MUSIC BY SOLDIER-COMPOSERS 


A Concert of Works by Men Who Are Fighting in the Service of Their Country or Who Have Died on 
the Field of Honor—Paris Opéra Season at an End—A Concert for Alsace-Lorraine Refugees and 
a C sar Franck Festival— American Soprano Scores in Debussy Songs 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, June 21, 1916. 


ype Grand Opéra has closed its doors 
for the season, and the place is now 
like a reserved corner of the graveyard. 
Everyone is en vacance from Rouché to 
the concierge’s chasseur. There may be 
a little animation in the corridors up- 
stairs, where the business offices are 
situated, but from the silence one would 


think everyone there was taking a siesta. 
No doubt the Opéra will be quiet until 
the beginning of August, and then every- 
thing will hum in preparation of autumn 
performances. 


No one expects much of the Opéra dur- 
ing the war, and until peace is assured 
we may look only for works given last 
winter with the same artists._ Rouché 
lifted the Théatre des Arts from a third- 
class little music hall to an important 
position, and for years made it pay, and 
Parisians hoped he would exercise the 
same magic and craft with the Opera, 
which, alas! has been seeing dark days 
and darker nights. But handling the 
Grand Opéra and its hundreds of de- 
pendents was quite a different proposi- 
tion from that of the little Théatre des 
Arts, and where a hundred dollars would 
go there, ’twould be an affair of a 
thousand at the Grand. 

Antoine, the actor, manager and pro- 
moter, had a way of picking up a poor 
theater and putting it on its feet by in- 
vesting as principal his own money. This 
never paid Antoine, but he did not lose 
until he took hold of the Odéon a few 
years ago and attempted to build up a 
house that had been destroyed by graft. 
Antoine accomplished his purpose, but 
with the loss of his entire fortune, and 
no doubt wise Rouché keeps his friend’s 
fate in mind and does not invest his 
millions. All the same, there’ll have to 
be a mighty upheaval before people will 
find interest in the Opéra, for everyone 
is out of humor with the poor singers, 
the orchestra that never knows its les- 
son, and the costumes tattered from age. 
What will be the outcome of Rouché’s 
management no one knows, for his is a 
difficult problem. 


At the Opéra Comique 


Sunday is the biggest féte day in 
Paris, and on that day the theaters and 
Opéra’ Comique are packed. “The 
Daughter of the Regiment” was given 
last Sunday, and the performance was 
full of life and brightness. ‘La Vie de 
Bohéme” followed, with such singers as 
Davelli, Jean Perier, Favart and Tissier. 

Some of the soloists heard these days 
have been resurrected, having been pen- 
sionnaires at the Opéra Comique for 
ages. Being familiar with the parts, 
their services are useful when the man- 
ager wants to give a piece but is at a 
loss where to start for actors. Some of 
the artists are very pleasing, some are 
not, but we all remember that a great 
war is on and that a number of the “best 
people” are at the front, and the thought 
reconciles us with what is put before us. 
Considering how their hands are tied, the 
managers deserve credit. 


Music by Soldier-Composers 


One of the most interesting séances 
ever held in Paris was that of Friday 
last at the Salle Gaveau—a festival of 
French music, the composers of which 
are now in the trenches or mobilized, or 
dead. Some of the men whose composi- 
tions were played have fallen recently, 
and some of the men have been wounded 
recently. The festival was gotten up by 
Saint Georges de Bouhelier and Francis 
Casadesus. 

In the introduction of Alfred Bruneau, 
the composer of “L’Attaque du Moulin,” 
the audience was informed that this 
festival was only the first of a series that 
will be given. As each number was 
played by the orchestra something of the 
composer was told by M. Bruneau—what 
he was doing to defend the patrie; if 
dead, the day and place of killing, and 
if the piece was composed since the 
beginning of war, how the work had de- 
veloped and where the musician found 
time and a place to jot down his impres- 
sions. It was an interesting and in- 
structive afternoon, intensely sad in 
spots, but the audience was full of en- 
thusiasm for the music, and showed ap- 
preciation of any bit of talent by sym- 
pathetic and ready applause. 

The program was long and it would be 
impossible to enter into detail. The best 





numbers were: «Symphonie, by Marcel 
Labey, now wounded; Military Funeral 
March, x Paul Ladmirault; Andante, 
Georges Kreiger (missing, presumably 
killed) ; “Retour du Printemps,” Maurice 
Desrez; Symphonie, “Les Roses,” Augusta 
Delacroix, the latter suggested by a bal- 
let of Robert de Marchand, killed; 
“Oceano Nox,” Edouard Flament; “Fou 
de la Forét,” Roger Peneau. Then a 
Suite followed, introducing on the pro- 
gram Vidal, Riquet, Ghasne, Bachelet 
and Gigou. 


For Alsace-Lorraine Refugees 


Last week was devoted to Alsace-Lor- 
raine, most of the charities turning over 
their receipts to the soldiers and refugees 
of that part of France who are now in 
Paris. The Lyceum Club exhibited 
paintings all week, and every afternoon 
was devoted to music. The pieces were 
all more or less in reference to the 
provinces once owned by France, and the 
curious part about the musicians and 
many of the people in the hall was their 
intensely German look, and when they 
spoke French ’twas the same kind one 
would expect to hear in Berlin. 


The singers gave some of their songs 
in German, but while the words were 
Teuton the import was French and for 
France. The musicians wore the cos- 
tumes of the Black Forest, and the week 
was novel and not without interest for 
the seeker of the curious. 


César Fratttk Festival 
The César Franck Festival, arranged 


Wright, was of interest, not only from 
the nature of the program, but on ac- 
count of the number of artists who ap- 
peared. There are some concerts one 
would not object to missing, and to those 
tickets never fail to arrive, but I deeply 
regret not attending this séance, and no 
one is to blame but the war and the 
amateur postman, who either lost the 
envelope, threw it away, or carried it 
to a wrong address. And in Paris, since 
the beginning of hostilities, one loses 
mail so often that one has ceased com- 
plaining. Young boys or elderly men are 
postmen. They have double the work 
to do, and people are thankful that con- 
ditions are no worse. 

The César Franck Festival was under 
the patronage of the American Ambas- 
sador and Mrs. Sharp, the Servian Min- 
ister and Mme. Vesnitch, the Minister 
of Belgium and Mme. Carton de Wiart, 
the Princess Dimitri Soutzo and M. 
Thackaray, Consul General of the United 
States. The festival was given to aid 
the women and children victims of the 
war, and the program, under the direc- 
tion of Vincent d’Indy and Charles 
Hugenin, embraced: 


“Piece Héroique,” for organ; Psalm 150 
(for chorus and organ), Gustin Wright at 
organ, Vincent d’Indy directing chorus; Pas- 
toral, for organ; Nocturne, (b) Procession, 
Felia Litvinne; Sonata, Mlles. Astruc and 
Arnoult; Offertoire for: Penticost (for tenor, 
harp, chorus and organ), Rodolphe Plamon- 
don; Prelude and Fugue for Organ, Gustin 
Wright; “Ave Maria,” “Panis Angelicus,”’ Ro- 
dolphe Plamendon ; “Legende,” for harp, Hen- 
riette Ronie; Offertoire for Organ and Chorus, 
Soloist, Gustin Wright. 


American Soprano in Debussy Songs 


soprano who contemplates a visit to h: 
old home next autumn, was soloist r. 
cently at a meeting of the famous §S 
ciété du Parthenon, where a conféren: 
on the poetry of Verlaine was given | 
René Lebourg. The affair was held ; 
the salon of the president, the Baron: 
de Brault. 

Miss Stephenson sang-a dozen song , 
those the audience liked best being son . 
compositions of Debussy — “Ariett: 
Oubliées,” “Extase,” “I] Pleure dans mo . 
Coeur,” “Green,” and “Fantoches” fro: 
“Fetes Galantes” (words by Verlaine 
This singer is devoted to the new master... 
and to hear her sing and to speak wit) 
her on the subject one is almost cor 
vinced that modern ideas are just as goo. 
as old ones. Miss Stephenson is a pri 
found musician and her programs sho\ 
songs covering many periods of histor, 
She is one of the few singers I know wh.. 
seem to enter sincerely and compreher 
sively into the new Russian composition 

Arnolde Stephenson has been livin 
quietly in Paris, giving an occasional co: 
cert or solo, but one that calls for me: 
tion is that given her just before the wa 
by the members of the Lyceum, wher 
she won a distinct success. 


LEONORA RAINES. 





Tollefsen Trio to Give Summer Concert 
in South 


Opening a Southern tour with a con 
cert, July 10, at Hampton Institute, Vir 
ginia, the Tollefsen Trio will make two 
appearances at the University of Vir 
ginia, two appearances at the mid-sum 
mer festival, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, and fill an engagement in 
Asheville, N. C. It will also play in New 
York. The principal works to be used 
on the summer tour of the Tollefsen 
will be the Rubin Goldmark Trio, th 
Tschaikowsky Trio, the Dvorak Trio an. 


, ave ° the Fernandez-Arbos Spanish Danc 
by «the American musician, Gustin Arnolde Stephenson, the American Suite. 
> ae 
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LILLIAN ABELL, Pianist 


Pupil of Harold Bauer 
Studio, 201 W. 108th St., New York. Tel. 7553 River 


MRS. Carl ALVES 


TEACHERS OF SINGING 
48 West 90th Street New York 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, American Composer 
Princess Tsianina, Indian Mezzo Soprano 


ence “AMERICAN INDIAN MUSIC TALK” 


Management, J. C. Wilcox, Wolfe Hall, Denver, Col. 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


3lst season begins Oct. 2 
212 West 59th Street, New York City. 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 


American Progressive Piano School 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, Dir. Complete 
tical and Theoretical Course. Examinations ; 
tificate; Scholarships. 114 W. 72d St., N. Y. 


Mme, ELLA BACKUS-BEH 


Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, 


Prac- 
Cer 


Teacher of Piano 
and Voice 


contralto and 


Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers to Mme. Louise Homer | 


Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y. Tel. 9689 River 


WALTER L. BOGERT 


President National Association Teachers of Singing. 
Teacher of Singing, 114 West 72nd Street, New 
York City. (Tuesdays and Fridays.) 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITONE Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YORK 
By appointment only 


MARTHE CLODIUS 


Dramatic Soprano. Concert and Instruction. Spe- 
cialist in French and German diction. 
148 W. 72nd St., New York. Tel. 2625 Columbus, 


VERNETTA E. COLEMAN 


Studio:—121 Carnegie Hall 
New York 


W. RALPH COX 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 31 Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRD 
260 West 57th St., New York 
Tel. Conn, 


Mme, REGINA de SALES 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Formerly of Paris—now in New York 
Personal address: — oe 7th Ave, and 
Sth St. 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, Soprano 


Address, personally, 106 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, 3552 River 


MILDRED DILLING, Harpist 


Address: 18 East 60th Street, N. Y. Tel. Plaza 4570 
Chicago Representative: Kate Jordan Hewett. Fine 
Arts Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


VLADIMIR DUBINSKY, ’Cellist 


ENGAGEMENTS—INSTRUCTION 
Residence-Studio: 547 W. 147th St. 
Tel. 3970 Audubon New York 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


| Address 292 W. 92nd Street New York 


Telephone: 6919 Riverside 


JOSEPH A. FARRELL, Basso Cantante 


Oratorio, Recital, Vocal Instruction, Associate Pro- 
} fessor of Voice, School of Fine Arts 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan, 


NICHOLAS GARAGUSI, Violinist 


Available for Concerts 
Marlborough Blenheim, Atlantic City, N. J. 


HARRY GILBERT, Accompanist 


60 West 49th Street, New York 
Telephone, Bryant 6333. 


CELESTE D, HECKSCHER, Composer 


of Orchestral, Instrumental and Vocal Musie. 
Publishers: H. W. Gray Co., New York 
Address: 1611 Pine St., Philadelphia 




















H. R. HUMPHRIES, Voice Specialist 


Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE ART 
OF SINGING 
Pupils prepared for Chureh, Concert and Oratorio. 
Fife Arms, 251 West 87th St., New York 


_ SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


| & years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York, 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 


| 


FLORENCE E, H. MARVIN 


VOICE PLACING—VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
PROPER MANNER OF BREATHING 
Studio: 60 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 


68 West 82nd St., New York. 
Tel, 10013 Schuyler. 


GWILYM MILES 


BARITONE 
STUDIO: 2231 Broadway, New York City 








MRS. LAURA E. MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE—Studio: 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St. and Central Park West 
New York. 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn 


MME, MATJA NIESSEN-STONE 


Formerly with the Metropolitan and Boston Opera 
Companies, and nine years leading teacher at Inst 
tute of Musical Art, New York. Address 151 West 
72d St., New York. Tel. 9619 Columbus. 


ELEANOR PATTERSON 


AMERICA’S GENUINE CONTRALTO 
510 West 124th Street, New York. 
Tel. 880 Morningsid: 


ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSON 


also THE MISSES PATTERSON HOME for 
YOUNG LADIES STUDYING MUSIC and AR! 
257 West 104th Street (corner West End Ave.) 
New York City. 
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_ASTOLFO PESCIA 


MAESTRO OF “BEL CANTO” 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New York City 





| Studio: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


Phone: 1350 Columbus 
Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Phone: 940 W. Melrose 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BEL CANTO STUDIOS. Method of Teaching i! 
dorsed by RUF FO, SAMMARCO, DIDUR and other 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 

Concert Pianist 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN “*‘instroctic: 


Resumes teaching Sept. 13. 
Testimonials from mil Sauer and 
Josef Hofmann 
Studios: The ‘‘Rio Vista,’’ 21 Fort Washington Ave 
New York, Telephone 5684 Audubon. 


ALVINA WIENS, «voice Guitare” (ramatic Av 


(Now Booking for Entertainments) German, En: 
lish and Italian. Studio: 157a Huntington Avenu 
Boston, Mass. Telephone, 8495 Back Bay. 


WALTER S. YOUNG 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall 














New Yor 





FRANCES MORTON-CRUME, Contralto 


CONCERT—FESTIVAL—ORATORIO 


Graham Court, 116th St. and 7th Ave., New York 
Telephone, 732 Morningside 








ZIEGLER WSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director. 


Metropolitan Opera House, New York. + 
1425 Broadway. Tel. Bryant 550 
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COUNTY BRANCH OF SEATTLE TEACHERS TO 





Form Organization and Name 
Officers—Northwest Concert 
Bureau Begins Series of Sum- 
mer Programs— John M. Spar- 
gur, Conductor of Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra, Is 
Honored at Reception by Press 
Club 


YEATTLE, WASH., July 10.—The or- 
S ganization of the King County 
Branch of the Washington Music Teach- 
ers’ Association took place June 27 in 
Seattle. A large number of teachers at- 
tended and the following officers were 
elected: President, Ferdinand Dunkley; 
vice-president, Sarah J. Smith; recording 
secretary, Mary P. Loomis; correspond- 
ing secretary, Orrill V. Stapp; treasurer, 
w. H. Donley; membership committee: 
Milton Seymour, Kar] E. Tunberg, Grace 
|’. Homsted; social committee: Lona H. 
Pope, O. Heywood Winters, Anna E. 
Stewart, Arne Nordskog, Mrs. C. A. 
Player; program committee: Clifford W. 
Kantner, W. H. Donley, Mme. Hesse- 
Sprotte. Edmund J. Myer was made an 
honorary member of the society. The 
work undertaken will be along the same 
lines as that of the State organization. 
The Northwest Concert Bureau gave 
the first of the Sunday afternoon con- 
erts, at popular prices, at the Hippo- 
drome recently. A good-sized audience 
was in attendance. ‘he artist presented 
was Mme. Davenport-Engberg, violin- 
ist, and conductor of the Bellingham 
(Wash.) Symphony Orchestra. The pro- 
vram, a most exacting one, was played 
by Mme. Engberg with fine technique, 
brilliant coloring and delicate shading. 
lhree compositions by Mme. Engberg, 


“Cradle Song,” “The Butterfly” and 
“Folk Song and Dance” were accorded 
much applause. Mme. Irving Cross 


proved an artistic accompanist. 
Honoring Mr. and Mrs. John M. Spar- 
eur, the Seattle Press Club gave a de- 
lightful concert and reception at the 
Press Club Theater, June 28. The pro- 
eram was headed by a poem, “To John 
M. Spargur, Conductor of the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra,” written _ by 
Charles Eugene Banks. Hiram H. Tut- 








| 
SUPPLEMENT WORK OF STATE ASSOCIATION 


—Photo by James and Bushnell 


Officers and Committees of the King County Branch, Washington State Music 


Teachers’ Association. Back Row: 


Left to Right, W. H. Donley, Mrs. Mary 


P. Loomis, Clifford W. Kantner, Sarah J. Smith, Mrs. Lona H. Pope, Orrill 
V. Stapp. Front Row: Karl E. Tunberg, Mrs. Grace Farrington Homsted, 
Ferdinand Dunkley, President; Milton Seymour, Mrs. Anna E. Stewart 


tle, basso of the Standard Grand Opera 
Company, sang “Lolita” admirably. Al- 
bany Ritchie, concertmeister of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, played “Adagio” 
and “Perpetuum Mobile,” by Franz Kies, 
and a Mazourka by Zarzycki. In this 
last number Mr. Ritchie was heard at his 
best. 

Mrs. Frederick A. Rice, soprano, of 
Tacoma, Wash., was heard in Seattle for 
the first time since her return from New 
York, where she was soloist with the 
Ben Greet players, the New York Sym- 
phony, Boston Symphony, Chicago Sym- 
phony and Philadelphia Symphony or- 
chestras, and prominent as a concert, 
oratorio and church singer. She gave 
three war songs by Gertrude Ross, 
“War,” “A Babe’s First Cry” and 


“Peace,” displaying a beautiful lyric 
voice and much dramatic power. Silvio 


Risegari, pianist, played Chopin’s Fan- 
tasia in F Sharp Minor with admirable 
skill. Mrs. Albany Ritchie and Mar- 
garet McAvoy were the accompanists. 
Preceding the reception Mr. Spargur was 
presented with a diamond-set medal from 
the Press Club and other friends, and 
Mrs. Spargur was given an immense bou- 
quet of roses. 

Receiving with Mr. and Mrs. Spar- 
gur were Governor Ernest Lister and 
Mrs. Lister, Mrs. Humphrey, wife of 
Congressman Will H. Humphrey; Joseph 
Blethen, editor of the Times, and Mrs. 
Blethen; officers of the Press Club and 
the musicians assisting on the program. 

A. Tr. 





FINDS COUNTRY EAGER 
FOR BEST OF MUSIC 


Concert Manager Winton Returns from 
Long Booking Trip Through Cen- 
tral and Southwestern States 


Victor C. Winton of the Winton and 
Livingston agency returned to New York 
week from a three months’ booking 
p through the central and southwest- 
states. On this trip he traveled 
nore than 10,000 miles, visited fifty 
ties and interviewed more than 200 rep- 
resentatives of prominent musical organ- 
tions as well as a host of local mana- 
p In expressing his views on the 
aspect of the coming season, Mr. Winton 
s highly optimistic. He claims that the 
demand throughout the country for a 
‘rreater number of musical attractions 
ns to be general and that the public is 
rently becoming more discriminat- 
n its choice of artists. The manager 
butes much of the growth in appre- 
on to the splendid work being done 
he various women’s societies through- 

t the country. 





Paul 


REIMERS, Tenor 


Master of Lieder, Folksong 


and Chanson 





There are few singers 
who have the diversity of 
gifts and attainments that 
give Mr. Reimers distinc- 
tion.” 
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The Winton and Livingston list of 
artists for the coming season includes 
Jenny Dufau, coloratura soprano; Ade- 
laide Fischer, soprano; Elsie Baker, con- 


tralto; Astrid Yden, harpist; William 
Wheeler, tenor, and Lester Donahue, 
pianist. 


In the coming season Miss Dufau has 
many important concert engagements all 
over the country. The early part of the 
season will find her in the Eastern States 
and in New York City. In New York she 
will have three recital appearances in 
AXolian Hall. December, January and 
February have been set aside for her tour 
of the central and western States, and 
the latter part of the season for her ap- 
pearances in the South and southwestern 
States. 

Adelaide Fischer’s third New York re- 
cital in ASolian Hall will take place in 
November and immediately thereafter 
she will depart on a tour of the central 
and western territory. There is a gen- 
eral demand from new territories for 
this talented young artist’s services, says 
Mr. Winton. 

Elsie Baker is another young Ameri- 
can artist who has been fortunate in her 
chosen field. At present she is away on 
a three months’ tour of the New England 
States, during which time she will fill 
sixty engagements. 

Mr. Wheeler has gradually forged his 
way to the front rank among American 
tenors. Lester Donahue, the young 
American pianist, is well remembered 
from last season, when he made sensa- 
tional successes in his début recitals in 
New York and Boston. He is a recent 
acquisition of the Winton and Living- 
ston forces. 


Buckhout 





Mme. in Allenhurst for the 


Summer 


Mme. Buckhout, the popular soprano, 
has left New York for Allenhurst, N. J., 
where she has taken a cottage for the 
summer. At this beautiful resort on the 
Jersey coast Mme. Buckhout is enjoying 
canoeing on Deal Lake and swimming in 


the big Allenhurst pool. The singer is 
also giving a portion of each day to ex- 
amining manuscripts which are sent her 
from all parts of the country by compos- 
ers who have watched with interest her 
success as a “singer of dedicated songs.” 
Mme. Buckhout will introduce next fall 
in her programs a number of new songs 


which have been written for and dedi- 


cated to her by prominent composers. 


BIG CHORUS FOR TACOMA’S 
FIRST ANNUAL FESTIVAL 





Director Spargur Hopes to Increase His 
Forces to 500 Singers and Form 
a Permanent Society 


TACOMA, WASH., July 5.—Fully 200 
singers came out for the second rehearsal 
of the Stadium Festival Chorus at the 
Commercial Club on June 29. Director 
Spargur expressed himself as pleased 
with the progress made by the chorus for 
the festival concert, which will be given 
July 25 in the Stadium, with Evan Wil- 
liams, the Welsh tenor, as the soloist. 
Members of the Orpheus Club, St. Ce- 
cilia, Ladies’ Musical, Thule Male Chor- 
us and the leading church choirs have 
enrolled in the chorus, and also many 
professional singers of the city. 

It is Mr. Spargur’s ambition and that 
of the festival committee to bring the 
chorus up to at least 500 voices for the 
first annual festival, and found a per- 
manent society for a yearly event in 
Tacoma’s Stadium. The “Hallelujah 
Chorus” from the “Messiah” and “Baby- 
lon’s Wave,” Gounod, will be sung by the 
chorus with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Seattle, Mr. Spargur, director. The 
orchestra will include sixty pieces and 
will also be heard in concert numbers. 
The engagement of Mr. Williams is ex- 
clusive in this case and he will make 
the transcontinental trip expressly for 
this purpose. Mrs. Thomas V. Tyler, 


pianist, was the accompanist for the re- 
hearsal Monday evening. 


A concert complimentary to the Masons 
and Eastern Stars was given on July 
4 by Gertrude Horner, dramatic soprano, 
assisted by J. H. Hansen, pianist, be- 
fore an assemblage which filled the Ma- 
sonic Temple Auditorium. Miss Horner’s 
program, admirably chosen and well 
adapted to her rich voice and highly fin- 
ished style, included two Song Cycles 


from Ronald, “Summer Time” and 
“Songs of the Hills’; “My Noble 
Knights” from “Huguenots” and “My 


Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” from “Sam- 
son and Delilah,” Saint-Saéns. Mr. Han- 
sen’s numbers, “Butterfly,” Grieg, and 
“Etude Japanaise,” by Poldini, were 
brilliantly interpreted. 

An evening of Russian opera, from 
Glinka to present-day composers, was 
arranged for the entertainment of a 
coterie of Tacoma music-lovers by Mr. 


/and Mrs. Oscar Thompson at their resi- 


dence on June 28. Glinka, Borodine. 
Monjuscho, Moussorgsky, Rimski-Korsa- 
koff, Napravnik and Tschaikowsky were 
illustrated with gramophone records that 
Mr. Thompson imported from Russia, 
many of them having been obtained with 
great difficulty because of the war. 

Mrs. Frederick A. Rice, soprano, and 
Hiram Tuttle, baritone, were assisting 
Tacoma artists at the reception given 
on June 28 by the Seattle Press Club 
in honor of John Spargur, director of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. Both artists 
were given a hearty reception. Margaret 
McAvoy accompanied the singers. 

Mrs. George Duncan and Mrs. Gilmer 
Pryor were hostesses at a charming mu- 
sicale at the Ingleside, July 1, for about 
fifty friends. They were assisted by 
Mrs. J. Austin Wolbert, soprano, and 
Mrs. T. V. Tyler, accompanist. 

A. W. R. 


KANSAS CITY AWAKENED 


Interest in Good Music Never So Strong 
as Now 

Kansas City, Mo., July 8.—Kansas 
City is ripe for musical propaganda. 
Not for ten or fifteen years has there 
been so much interest in music, nor so 
many efforts to supply the demand. No 
longer do the symphony and the chorus 
have to depend on a few enthusiasts. It 
has been hard sledding, the last few 
years, to maintain some of the enter- 
prises, but a better day seems to be 
dawning. 

The Symphony Orchestra organization, 
consisting of many wealthy patrons of 
music, is holding meetings regularly 
through the summer. The men meet in 
the evening, the women in the afternoons, 
at a moving picture theater owned by one 
of the patrons. ; 

Steps have been taken to continue the 
chorus assembled for the Billy Sunday 
revival. ‘ : 

The Schubert Club is planning for 
next year’s events, and several individual 
promoters are foreseeing successful sea- 
sons because of the wider interest in good 
music. One leader of a quartet expects 
to associate organization with the parent- 
teacher bodies and give high class pro- 
grams at the public schools during the 
winter. C. S. S. 


Leonora Allen and Mr, Lindquest Wed 


ANN Arbor, MIcH., July 15. 
widely known concert artists, 
Allen, soprano, and Albert Lindquest, 
tenor, both of whom have been prom- 
inent students at the University School 
of Music, Miss Allen also having been 
a member of the vocal faculty during 
the past year, were married at Miss Al- 
len’s home in Harristown, IIl., the latter 
part of June. They will make their fu- 
ture home in New York City and will 
continue their concert careers, both of 
them having made splendid reputations 
as concert artists. Last snoring they ac- 
companied the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra on their spring festival tour. 

C. A. S. 


Two 
Leonora 


Grace Whistler Entertains in Honor of 
Evalina Benn 


Grace Whistler entertained in her de- 
lightful New York studios on Thursday 
evening, July 6, in honor of her advanced 
pupil and assistant, Evalina Benn. Miss 
Benn’s pupils gave an attractive pro- 
gram in splendid style, Miss Benn sing- 
ing the last number herself with much 
charm. The singers heard were Miss De 
Vev, coloratura soprano; Miss McCarton, 
lyric soprano, and Mr. Humphreys, tenor. 


The Aurora Singing Society of New- 
ark, N. J., has elected the following offi- 
cers for next season: President. Gustav 
Hagner; vice-president, Edward Bauer: 
secretary, Louis Zwiebel; treasurer, Gus- 
tav Schmidt; conductor, Ernst Rieth- 
mann; assistant conductor, Edward 
Bauer. 
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RAVINIA PARK OPERA GIVEN TO HUGE AUDIENCES 


Estelle Wentworth Makes Her First Chicago Appearance in Title Role of ‘‘ Butterfly’—Beriza, Adkins 
and Dua in “ The Secret of Suzanne’’—Mabel Garrison, Harrold and Scott in a “ Faust’ Excerpt 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, July 10, 1916. 


ITH such a galaxy of opera stars as 

Louis Eckstein has assembled at 
Ravinia Park this summer it is an easy 
matter to attract music lovers to this 
beautiful resort. Thus far the crowds 
have kept steadily streaming, not only 
into the pavilion where the operas are 
presented, but all over the grounds, eager 
listeners every day and evening. 

Last week’s offerings brought rich va- 
riety and excellent results both from 
singers and orchestra. Puccini’s “But- 
terfly,” given Sunday evening, introduced 
Estelle Wentworth as the latest exponent 
of the Japanese heroine, and both in vocal 
attainments and in personal appearance 
she gave a most successful presentation. 
Though perhaps we have seen more ideal 
interpreters of this réle, dramatically 
speaking, Miss Wentworth disclosed a 
voice true and clear in pitch and tone 
and well schooled, and she also showed 
familiarity with the traditions of the 
stage. ; 

Morgan Kingston’s Lieutenant Pinker- 
ton was a straightforward portrayal. It 
was full of vigor in the moments when 
the exigencies of the story demanded and 
it was poetic and refined in the romantic 
closing of the first act. His voice, for a 
dramatic tenor, takes on at times a lyric 
quality rare in singers of his class. 


An Able “Sharpless” 


Morton Adkins, the baritone, was more 
than an efficient Sharpless. He sings 
with a rich tone and with poise, and he 





plays with natural ease. Margaret Jar- 
man, a contralto with a pleasant voice 
and a comely presence, was the Suzuki. 
She has a serviceable contralto of good 
quality and is a good acquisition. 

Henri Scott’s necessarily hurried prep- 
aration of the réle of T'he Bonzo sung in 
Italian, accentuated this artist’s versa- 
tility, and Octave Dua really sang the 
réle of Goro besides acting it with con- 
siderable artistic effect. 

The performance was under the direc- 
tion of Ernst Knoch, who brought out 
the flowing melodies in a masterly man- 
ner. The chorus sang acceptably and the 
finale of the first act brought forth a 
spontaneous salvo of applause. 

The afternoon concert, conducted by 
Richard Hageman, besides containing 
such popular selections as the “Frei- 
schiitz” Overture, the “Spanish Rhap- 
sody,” by Chabrier, Massenet’s “Phédre”’ 
Overture and the Glazounoff Valse, was 
also made interesting by the solo appear- 


ances of Harry Weissbach, who played , 


with much finish the Bach-Gounod “Ave 
Maria” and of Edward Llewellyn, cornet, 
who played the “Inflammatus” from 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” 


Beriza in “Secret of Suzanne” 


Marguerite Beriza is proving her ver- 
satility to the opera-lovers of the North 
Shore in presenting a number of réles 
which she had no opportunity to appear 
in during her season with the Chicago 
Opera Company last winter. 

As the Countess Gil in “The Secret of 
Suzanne,” Wolf-Ferrari’s one-act opera, 
Mme. Beriza sang with admirable tonal 
quality and with assurance of style. Her 
stage presence is at all times ingratiat- 
ing and her absolute understanding of 
the dramatic requirements of her réles 


especially distinguishes her work. She 
made a great success with this short 
characterization. Her English diction 
was charming and especially noteworthy 
when it is considered that a year ago she 
spoke no English. 

Morton Adkins sang the réle of the 
suspicious Count Gil and gave a humor- 
ous and most able representation, singing 
his music with good volume and in dis- 
creet style. Not the least of the fun was 
furnished by Octavo Dua, who gave an 
altogether novel interpretation of the 
réle of the dumb servant Sante, adding 
some touches which had been overlooked 
by former occupants of this part. 

Ernst Knoch directed with keen under- 
standing the volatile music. 


Faust Excerpt Given 


The Garden Scene from “Faust” the 
same evening gave Mabel Garrison, the 
soprano, another opportunity of showing 
her engaging vocal gifts and her charm- 
ing manner. She sings with such ease 
and such refinement that she gives a 
lightness to the music which is quite un- 
usual. Her voice has not the essentially 
dramatic quality which we so often hear 
among American singers, but it is a voice 
extraordinarily sweet and pure and she 
has already made North Shore music- 
lovers her friends and admirers. 

Orville Harrold’s Faust was _ note- 
worthy not only in its vocal interpreta- 
tion but also in acting. Henri Scott’s 
Mephistopheles is familiar to our opera- 
goers and was on a par with his other 
excellent representations. He sang with 
splendid tone and with distinction. This 
trio of artists made the excerpt from 
Gounod’s masterpiece one of the favorite 
performances of the season. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





A MASTER OF VIOLIN TECHNIQUE 





Otto K. Schill of Newark Author 
of a Monumental Collection 
of Studies 


EWARK, N. J., July 1.—In 1911 

Arthur Hartmann, writing an ar- 
ticle on “Violin Playing” in The Musical 
Observer, said: “Living in Newark, N. J., 
Otto K. Schill has written a _ violin 
method that, were it to meet with the 
success it deserves, ought to supplant a 
half dozen methods now in vogue.” 

Mr. Schill has been teaching in New- 
ark for more years than most Newark 
musicians can remember. Back in the 
nineties he published his Opus 1, a Ro- 
mance, for violin or viola, with piano- 
forte accompaniment. It is a piece which 
reveals solid musicianship and discrimi- 
nating taste. But Mr. Schill had no 
intention of devoting himself to compo- 
sition. He has written an Andante Ro- 
mantique and a Berceuse in A Major, 
both popular numbers (the latter piece 
was performed June 4 at a concert of 
Newark composers), together with some 
eight or nine little pieces for beginners; 
but Mr. Schill’s hobby-horse always has 
been and will be technical studies. The 
five volumes which Mr. Hartmann 
praised so highly represent the product 
of years of thought, study and teaching. 
And they are the work of which Mr. 
Schill is most fond and most proud. He 
is still at work on the subject of violin 
technique. He has much new material 
in manuscript, and it is to be hoped that 
he will some day issue a supplement to 
his monumental collection of technical 
studies. 

As a man Mr. Schill impresses one at 
once by his modest and unassuming de- 
meanor. If one did not know him it 
would be impossible to tell from his man- 
ner of speaking and the undogmatic tone 
in which he offers his opinions that Otto 
K. Schill is one of the first musicians of 
Newark. 

With respect to the future of music in 
Newark, Mr. Schill is very optimistic. 
The last few years have indicated, in his 
opinion, an added interest in good music 
and an increased effort to appreciate the 
works of the masters. Little by little 
Newark is seeking musical independence 
—the millennium, however, is still far 
distant. 

‘“‘When people give a charity concert,” 
Mr. Schill said, with a smile which 
robbed his remarks of all possible inten- 
tion of malice, “they send for us local 
musicians; but for concerts at which 





Otto K. Schill, Violinist, Teacher and 
Composer, of Newark, N. J. 


artists are to be paid, only outsiders are 
engaged.” Yet there are musicians in 
Newark, Mr. Schill thinks, who might 
accomplish a great deal if their own com- 
munity looked more favorably upon their 
efforts. P. G. 





International Program for First Brook- 
lyn League Concert 


When Edith Hallett Frank, American 
soprano, and Angelo Boschetti, Italian 
baritone, sing at the first Music League 
free park concert in Brooklyn given in 
co-operation with the Brooklyn Park De- 
partment, on July 18, in Sunset Park, the 
program will include operatic, classical 
and popular selections by composers of 
six different nations. “Of course we are 
to have an international program,” said 
Miss Frank, “for Greater New York con- 
sists of a conglomerate population and 
Mr. Boschetti and I have done everything 
in our power to arrange our program so 
as to suit everyone present. Among the 


composers we have included in our pro- 
gram are Verdi, Tschaikowsky, Bizet, 
Puccini, Offenbach, Spross, Woodman, 
Tosti, Robyn and German.” 





Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler to Open Her 
Next Tour Oct. 16 


Maurice & Gordon Fulcher have an- 
nounced what will perhaps prove to be 
one of the most important tours ever 
booked for Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, the 
famous pianist. Mme. Zeisler’s season 
opens Oct. 16, and she will be heard in 
New York, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, 
and as soloist with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul and with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra in Chicago. In January Mme. 
Zeisler will make a Western tour of three 
weeks, and in the early spring will make 
a tour of the Southeast. Mme. Zeisler 
= spend the summer at Seal Harbor, 

e. 





Fifty Concerts for Alice Nielsen in Her 
Summer Tour 


Alice Nielsen, the prima donna _ so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, started last week on a tour during 
which she will sing fifty times between 
July 7 and Aug. 31, inclusive. Her tour 
will cover the States of Kentucky, West 
Virginia and Ohio and has been arranged 
by the Redpath Musical Bureau. The 
journey is being made in the private 
Pullman car Elysian. Reports from the 
first concert, which was given in Ash- 
land, Ky., on July 7, indicate that the 
tour has started in a most successful 
manner. Upon the completion of the 
trip Miss Nielsen will go to her summer 
home in Harrison, Me., for several weeks. 





San Antonio (Tex.) Pupils Heard in 
Pleasing Recitals 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., July 10.—A num- 
ber of interesting pianoforte recitals 
have been given recently, in which pupils 
of Cara Franklin, Mrs. Warren Clarke, 
Mary Hewson, J. M. Steinfeldt and 
Clara D. Madison appeared with credit 
to themselves and their instructors. Miss 
Franklin presented Agnes Krey. Mary 
Hewson presented Allie Morrison, as- 
sisted by Mrs. L. L. Marks. Lucile Grey, 
a i of Ruth Bingamon, and Catherine 
Clark, a pupil of Mrs. Lulu McDonald, 
each gave programs of much merit. The 
advanced students of J. M. Steinfeldt 
who were heard included Irma Koenigs- 
burg, Anna Sutcliffe, Elsa Schott, Flora 
Briggs, Reba Fitch, Ruth Bingamon and 
Helen Beck. In the excellent program 
presented by the pupils of Clara D. 
Madison those appearing were Agnes 
Schott, Lurline Paxton, Lucile Avant, 


Hallie Fincham, Minnie Hirsch, Willy, , 
Miles, Margaret Earthman, Mabel & 
cock, Dorothy Hilje, Floy Menger, MM. - 
dred Duggan, Marie Garcia and M 
O. F. Bordelon. 


HAGEMAN DECLARES WIFE 
THREATENED TO KILL HI" 


Marital Troubles Disclosed by Cond. . 
tor in Court—Protests Against 
Wife’s Plea for Alimony 








Testimony of a lively nature was p).- 
sented last Monday before Supre: 
Court Justice Hendrick, when Richa | 
Hageman, assistant conductor of { 
Metropolitan Opera Company, protest. 
vigorously against a plea for alimo) \ 
made by his wife, Rosina Van Dyck, 
Metropolitan Opera singer. 

Mrs. Hageman, in suing for a separ. 
tion, alleged that her husband failed 
provide for her properly and that he h.:.: 
been too friendly with a pupil of his. 

“Music is my great passion,” answe:s 
Hageman in his affidavit. “It is neces. 
sary that my home life be congenial » 
order to bring out the best that is in me. 
Friction and dispute impair my artis: « 
ability. It is, so to speak, a comman- 
ment of self-preservation that I avoid 
scenes. That and the fact that my li‘e 
was in danger at the hands of this jn- 
sanely jealous woman led to our livi: 
apart. 

“I have always tried to be a good 
husband and have treated my wife wit! 
kindness and consideration, but quarre!|- 
ing is to her a tonic. To me it is poison. 
I abhor loud words and discord, and ;)!- 
though firm when I believe myself to | 
right, at all times I maintain self-con- 
rol. 

“About a year or so after our ma: 
riage I was living in Paris while my, 
wife was filling a protracted operatic 
engagement in Germany. Arriving un 
expectedly at my apartment, and al- 
though finding nothing to justify sus. 
picion,she made a terrible scene, pointed 
a loaded revolver at me and said she 
was going to shoot me. I tried to calm 
her and take the pistol away. Finally 
she quieted down. 

“Again she tried to kill me about 
March or April, 1915, at our apartment, 
418 Central Park West. Pointing a re- 
volver at me, she said: ‘Do you see this’ 
I am going out of here to shoot this 
woman. There are three bullets in here 
—one for her, one for you, and one fo: 
me.’ It required the utmost tact and pa- 
tient remonstrance to keev her from do- 
ing so.” 

The defendant alleges that on another 
occasion his wife threatened to call up 
one of his young lady pupils and tell he: 
what she thought of her. 

“It was a constant turmoil of nagging, 
suspicion and abuse,” said Hageman. 

Of the suit brought against Rena 
Thornton by Mrs. Hageman, which, 3!- 
though the complaint has not bee: 
served, is characterized as an alienatio! 
suit, Hageman says: 

“That alienation suit is simply anothe: 
paroxysm, and shows her willingness to 
go to any extent to injure other people 
solely upon suspicion.” 





Arthur Herschmann Sings for Sing Sing 
Prisoners 


Arthur Herschmann, the New York 
baritone, gave a program of songs )) 
Wolf-Ferrari, Charles René, Gounod, 
Kaun, Burleigh and Leoncavallo, at th 
Sing = State prison, New York, 
July 4. is style was admired and his 
offerings were roundly applauded. § 
Mettler Davis acted as accompanist 





Alice Cleveland, eight years old, daug! 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Grover Cleveland 0! 
Albany, N. Y., was awarded the silve' 
medal for the highest standing of th 
year at the recital of the music pupils 0! 
C. B. Vandenberg. 





MAY PETERSON 


Prima Donna Soprano 
Opera Comique, Paris 













“Miss Peterson gave a beautiful read- 
ing of all her arias and she showed 
that she studied her réle with great 
care. She put herself at the very front 
of oratorio sopranos at this concert.” 


From The COhristian Science Monitor’s 


review of D’Indy’s ‘‘Song of the Bell’ by 
the Cecelia Society, May 5. 
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GOOD SUMMER MUSIC 
FOR PHILADELPHIA 


Victor Herbert Concerts Found 
Especially Pleasing—Band 
Competition Announced 


PHILADELPHIA, July 10.—The summer 
parks are supplying most of the enjoy- 
ment in the way of concerts that local 
music-lovers find available just at pres- 
ent, but so excellent are the programs 
furnished at several of the resorts that 
even those accustomed to the best of the 
fall and winter attractions are able to 
get real satisfaction in listening.to them. 
Particularly is this true of the concerts 
at Willow Grove Park, where Victor Her- 
bert yesterday entered upon the third and 
final week of his annual engagement, 
which has again been in the nature of a 
series of triumphs for the popular con- 


ductor-composer and his orchestra. Spe- 
cial programs, as usual, have been fre- 
quent, among the most popular being 
those made up wholly of Herbert’s own 
compositions. 

Woodside Park patrons, after a pleas- 
ant ride on the “park trolley” through 
some of the most attractive portions of 
Fairmount Park, also invariably find 
music well worth listening to in the spa- 
cious band pavilion at this resort. Fol- 
lowing a_ successful engagement by 
Bayne’s Sixty-ninth Regiment Band of 
New York, Alexander’s Concert Band, 
with Charles F. Pokorny as conductor, 
made its appearance at Woodside yes- 
terday and won an enthusiastic reception. 
Mr. Pokorny is an excellent conductor, 
with capable musicians under his direc- 
tion, and he furnishes programs above 
those ordinarily offered by summer resort 
bands. An especial attraction during his 
engagement will be the appearance on 
each program of Marian London, soprano 
soloist. Miss London so delighted an im- 
mense audience last evening with her 
skilful rendering of the aria “Ah, fors é 
lui,” from Verdi’s “Traviata,” that she 
= called upon to give two extra num- 
ers, 

An interesting event at Woodside on 
Aug. 16 will be a competition for ama- 
teur bands, open to all amateur brass 
band organizations within a radius of 50 
miles of Philadelphia. Several hundreds 
of dollars will be distributed in prizes 
and no entrance fee is required. The 
judges will be William Bayne, leader of 
the Sixty-ninth Regiment Band of New 
York; Charles F. Pokorny, conductor of 
Alexander’s Concert Band, and Thomas 
Shannon, bandmaster of the Twenty-third 
Regiment Band, Brooklyn. 

The Manuscript Music Society of Phila- 
delphia offers five prizes for works suit- 
able to be given at a church music serv- 
ice planned for the opening of next sea- 
son. This service will be held in the 
Second Presbyterian Church, and all the 
vocal numbers will be sung under the di- 
rection of Harry Alexander Matthews, 
organist and choirmaster of that church. 
The prizes that will be awarded are the 
“dues” of the Manuscript Society for the 
season of 1916-17. While the kind of 
composition to be submitted is left to the 
composer, the following are suggested: 
Vocal—Chorus, quartet, trio, duet, solo; 
nstrumental—organ, organ with other 
instruments, strings, harp, etc.; string 
quartet. Each composition should bear a 
secret mark or motto as identification, a 
copy, with the composer’s name and ad- 
dress, to be inclosed in a sealed envelone 
ind sent with the composition. The com- 
petition, which is open only to members 
f the society, will close Sept. 15, all 
manuscripts to be sent before that time 
to the secretarv, Samuel J. Riegel. 763 
North Twentieth Street, Philadelphia. 

L. 7. 





Irma Seydel Plays Vieuxtemps Concerto 
Third Time with Boston Orchestra 


Boston, June 30.—At a concert given 
in Franklin Union Hall by a band of 
players from the Boston Symphony Or- 
‘hestra, with Ernest Schmidt, assistant 
conductor, in the conductor’s stand, Irma 
Seydel, violinist, was the soloist. The 
concert was given for the benefit of the 
families of the Irish patriots. Miss Sey- 
del’s contribution to the program was 
the Vieuxtemps Concerto No. 4 in D 
Minor, this performance being the third 
at which she has played the concerto with 
the Boston Symphony. Miss Seydel re- 
vealed the interesting fact that she first 
played the concerto with the Boston Sym- 
phony when she was but fifteen years of 
age and a year later played it again 
with the orchestra at the Worcester Fes- 
tival. 





Mme. Powell and H. Godfrey Turner 
Motor to Home in White Mountains 











Maud Powell and Her Manager, H. Godfrey Turner, on Fifth Avenue, New York, 
at the Beginning of Their Motor Trip to Whitefield, N. H. 


T the beginning of every summer 
Maud Powell, the celebrated vio- 
linist, accompanied by her husband and 
manager, H. Godfrey Turner, motor 
from New York to their country home 
near Whitefield, N. H., in the White 
Mountains. Mme. Powell recently pur- 


chased a new car, which was pressed 
into service for this year’s jaunt, which 
began a week ago Friday. Mme. Powell 
was joined in Whitefield by her secre- 
tary, Edna Speier. Mr. Turner and Miss 
Speier will conduct the business inci- 
dental to Mme. Powell’s winter tours at 
the violinist’s summer home. 





GENEVA JEFFERDS T0 BE 
BOSTON CHURCH SOLOIST 





Providence Soprano Will Succeed Marie 
Sundelius .at the Old South— 
Successful Season Concluded 


Boston, July 8.—Geneva Jefferds, the 
distinguished young soprano of Provi- 
dence, R. I., has been chosen to fill the 
position at the Old South Church, this 
city, recently vacated by Mme. Marie 
Sundelius, who goes to the Metropolitan 
Opera Company this fall. Miss Jefferds, 
who possesses a beautiful soprano voice, 
was chosen from a large number of ap- 
plicants. 

For the last six years Miss Jefferds 
has been a member of the quartet choir 
of the First Congregational Church in 
Providence, and last season was one of 
the most successful she has had. She 
has to her credit a host of concert and 
oratorio successes, among which were an 
appearance with the Nashua Choral So- 
ciety, Nashua, N. H.; several engage- 
ments with the Providence Symphony 
Orchestra; a concert at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, and engagements 
with all the important choral societies in 
Rhode Island, such as the Narragansett 
and the Arion Club. Miss Jefferds is a 
product of the Harriet Eudora Barrows 
Vocal Studio and has coached with Emil 
Mollenhauer of this city. 

Together with her concert and church 
work, Miss Jefferds does a considerable 
amount of teaching as well, having a 
large class of students in Providence, 
her native city. She will assume her 
duties at the Old South in September. 


Early Season Engagements for Ethel- 
ynde Smith 


Ethelynde Smith, the soprano, has 
gone to her summer home on Lake Win- 
nipesaukee, N. H., and will remain there 
until early September. Her season opens 
with a recital at the musical convention, 
Sept. 14, in Lockport, N. Y. Miss Smith 
will sing on the opening day of this con- 
vention, which inaugurates the All- 
American Artists’ series of concerts. An- 
other early fall engagement is at the 
Maine Music Festival, where Miss Smith 
has been re-engaged for appearances at 
Bangor, Oct. 5, and Portland, Oct. 9. She 
will sing in “Carmen” Night, when Ger- 
aldine Farrar and Theodore Karle will 
appear. Other early bookings include a 
third recital under the auspices of the 
Music Club of Newbury, Vt., and a re- 
cital at Aurora College, Aurora, IIl. 
Many other dates with colleges and clubs 
in various parts of the country are 
booked or being arranged. 


MYRNA SHARLUW PLEASES 
HEARERS IN NEW ALBANY 


Soprano Makes Trip from Maine to In- 
diana to Sing Before Chau- 
tauqua Audience 


NEW ALBANY, IND., July 9.—Myrna 
Sharlow, soprano of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, came all the way from 
the coast of Maine to New Albany to 
sing before a Chautauqua audience of 
~00U on Sunday afternoon last, and re- 
turned to Maine the next day. The 
singer, who has every fine attribute that 
the kindly fairies can bestow upon an 
aspiring prima donna, was in splendid 
voice, and gave liberally of her best to 
the delighted audience. 

Singing practically in the open air, 
under the conditions that usually attend 
a Chautauqua concert, is a trying expe- 
rience for the best of singers, but Miss 
Sharlow’s clear, beautiful tones, while 
not as full and vibrant as they would 
have been in an inclosed auditorium, car- 
ried to the outer circle of the audience, 
and showed the excellence of her method 
of tone production. Nor can too much 
be said of her splendid enunciation. 
Every word of her songs was distinct. 

Her program embraced Whepley’s 
“The Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gold” 
and “Phyllis Is My Only Love”; Hugo 





Wolf’s “I Am Not as Other Lassies 
Are”; Ward-Stevens’s “Summertime,” 
Schumann’s “Intermezzo” and “Auf- 


trager”; Leroux’s “Le Nile”; La Farge’s 
“To a Messenger”; Cecil Sharp’s “Oh, 
No, John, No,” a tribal song of the Zuni 
Indians, arranged by Croyer; “Elsa’s 
Dream” from “Lohengrin,” and a group 
of Irish ballads. The singer was assist- 
ed by Charles Letzler, violinist, of the 
Louisville Conservatory, and Mrs. New- 
ton Crawford of Louisville at the piano. 

Mr. Letzler contributed two violin 
solos, in the artistic manner that we 
have learned to expect from this sterling 
player. They were Ambroise’s “Canzo- 
nette” and Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud.” 

Mrs. Newton Crawford is an accom- 
panist whose worth cannot be lightly 
passed over. She is a fellow artist with 
the singer, always in entire sympathy, 
always sensitively alert. 

The Sharlow concert was the first of a 
number of big musical events promised 
by the Chautauqua management. Julia 
Claussen, prima donna contralto of the 
Chicago Opera Company, is the next of 
these attractions. H. P. 


Mme. Anna Arkardaj, the popular New 
York singer, has been spending a few 
days in Battle Creek, Mich., with her 
friend Mme. Georgiana Carhart, who is 
also prominent in music in New York. 





NIJINSKY TO DIRECT © 
THE BALLET RUSSE 


Celebrated Dancer Will Succeed 
Diaghileff When Company 
Opens Season in Fall 


Warslav Nijinsky, the Russian dancer, 
will be the director of the Russian Bal- 
let when it returns to New York in the 
fall, it was announced on July 7, through 
Laurence Steinhardt of 120 Broadway, 
the dancer’s counsel. Serge de Diaghi- 
leff, who was in charge of the organiza- 
tion upon the occasion of its first visit 
to this country last winter, will not re- 
turn with the ballet, which will leave 
Nijinsky in full control. 


“After two months of negotiations be- 
tween the Metropolitan Opera Company 
and Mr. Nijinsky a mutually satisfac- 
lory arrangement for the coming season 
has been arrived at,’ said Mr. Stein- 
hardt. “This arrangement will give to 
Mr. INi insky absolute control over the 
Ballet Russe and will centralize author- 
ity over the ballet in the hands of one 
individual. 

“The season will start about Oct. 15, 
and after a stay of three weeks in New 
York the ballet will tour the United 
States. The répertoire will include those 
ballets given last season which were 
best liked, as well as four new ballets, 
two of which are the creation of Mr. 
Nijinsky. All of the stars included in 
last year’s cast will be seen again, and 
Mr. Nijinsky will have as a co-star a 
danseuse of international reputation. 
The rehearsals as well as the perform- 
ances will be under the personal direc- 
tion of Mr. Nijinsky. The scenery and 
costumes for the new ballets are now in 
course of manufacture. The season will 
open at the Manhattan Opera House.” 

At the present time the Nijinsky fam- 
ily is having its troubles finding a sum- 
mer villa that is for rent. They can 
find no home suitable at Newport, and 
are staying at the Hill Top Inn until 
some industrious agent can find a house 
for them. 








MUSICALES AT TRAYMORE 





Louis Kroll Giving Atlantic City Audi- 
ences Notable Programs 


Louis Kroll, pianist and director of the 
Traymore musicales at Atlantic City, N. 
J., composed a march, “E Pluribus 
Unum,” for the celebration of July 4 
and performed it at his concert at the 
Traymore on that day. It is a sym- 
phonic composition, in which _ several 
American national tunes are utilized ef- 
fectively. 

These musicales, in which Mr. Kroll 
appears with Jacques Renard, ’cellist, of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Michael Sciapiro, violinist, Rodion Men- 
delevitch, violinist, and Leon Arkless, 
viola, are unique. In perhaps no other 
«sagae in this country is there an ensem- 
le of piano, two violins and viola, which 
performs each evening sonatas, trios, 
quartets and quintets from the works of 
the early masters to modern chamber 
works by Strauss, Sinding, d’Indy, Henry 
Hadley and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 

With the ensemble constituted as it is 
Mr. Kroll offers on a single program a 
work such as Richard Strauss’s Piano 
Quartet in C Minor, Op. 13, two short 
string quartet numbers, Tschaikowsky’s 
Andante cantabile, Op. 11, and a Saint- 
Saéns Scherzo, while the five players 
unite in Beethoven’s “Leonore”’ No. 3 
Overture or some other standard orches- 
tral work, especially arranged for quin- 
tet of piano and strings. Good music, 
orchestral as well as chamber-music, 
finds its place on his programs. On one 
occasion it is the César Franck Violin 
Sonata, which he plays with Mr. Scia- 
piro, the next time it is the Mendels- 
sohn Trio in D Minor, in which he and 
Mr. Sciapiro are joined by Mr. Renard. 





Third Season for Vera Curtis at Steel 
Pier Concerts 


Vera Curtis, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, opened her third 
season at the Steel Pier concerts, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., on July 4. The popular 
singer sang the Micaela air from “Car- 
men” and Van der Stucken’s “O Come 
with Me.” Her interpretations were 
faultless and she was accorded an ova- 
tion by a large audience. Miss Curtis 


appeared as soloist with Martini’s Or- 
chestra, which played several numbers 
capably. Jules Falk, violinist, the other 
assisting artist, gave a splendid perform 
ance of Bruch’s G Minor Concerto. 
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Students of the “junior class” of Jes- 
sie Fenner-Hill, the New York and Jer- 
sey City teacher of voice, were heard in 
recital at her studio in the latter city 
last month, when a program of twenty- 
five compositions, including a number by 
American composers, was given before 
a delighted audience. The studios were 
packed to capacity, there being 150 in 
the audience. Additional numbers were 
given by Julienne Hermann, Michael 
Zazulek and Mr. Mills, three of the ad- 
vanced pupils. A. Bimboni added to the 
pleasure of the recital with his artistic 
accompaniments. 

“eo 


On the afternoon of June 24, in the 
auditorium of the Country Life Perma- 
nent Exposition, New York, an out-of- 
the-ordinary musicale was given by 
piano pupils of Lillian Heyward. Five 
dollars in gold was the prize offered to 
the best player. The judges, Genevieve 
Moroney and Annabelle Gray, found it 
hard to make a decision, but finally de- 
cided to divide the prize between Hjordis 
Nelson, Doris Fisher and Inez Lundin. 
Miss Heyward also awarded two prizes 
for proficiency to Jeannette L’Engle and 
Hjordis Nelson. Miss Heyward has a 
credit system whereby the daily practice 
counts for extra credits, and those whose 
practice cards register the required per- 
centage receive a prize at the closing 
recital. The young soloists were assist- 
ed by Erling Nelson, violinist; Ethel 
Timmerman, danseuse, and Kathlyn Bir- 
mingham, reader. 

* * * 


On the morning of June 28 a program 
of ensemble music was presented at the 
American Institute of Applied Music by 


Mrs. Gerald Gould, pianist, pupil of 
Dean Kate S. Chittenden; George K. 
Randenbush, violinist, pupil of Henry 


Schradieck, and Arnold Koch, ’cellist, 
pupil of Gustave O. Hornberger. Mrs. 
Gerald Gould and Mr. Randenbush gave 
an interesting reading of a Sonata for 
viola and piano by Grazioli, and Mr. 
Koch joined these players in Beethoven’s 
Trio, Op. 1, No. 3, for violin, ’cello and 
piano. A 'go0d- sized audience listened 
intently. A week later the morning re- 
cital brought forward the following 
youthful piano students: Eileen Wood, 
Samuel Prager, Newman Winkler and 
Margaret Spotz. A short but attractive 
program was given. 
oe oe 


A musicale was given by Mme. E. E. 
Stalker, at her studio in Bensonhurst, 
N. Y., on July 1. Among those who 
appeared in an interesting program 
were Mabel Kester, Willie Werner, 
Dorothy Reeves, Providence Romeo, Hen- 


rietta Schnur, Lottie Sobel, Edna Kes- 
sleman, Alice Freedman, Abraham 
Freedman, Sadie Werner, Pauline 


Sharf, Anna Aaron, Babette Steinberg, 
Aline Waters, Max Freedman, Irene Mc- 
Ginley, Hannah Sobel, Marie Ragona, 


Estelle Stead, Mrs. Etta Manly, Mrs. 
Franklin L. Duerk, Anna Mitchel, Ethel 
Aldrich and Mrs. Nellie Phillips. Mrs. 
M. S. Conley was at the piano. 

* * * 

An interesting piano recital by the 
pupils of Grace M. Hofheimer was given 
at her studio, 123 West 126th Street, on 
June 18. Among the pupils who took 
part were Barnetta and Louise Benoist, 
Winifred Wrigley, Elsie Bruns, Lulu 
Harris, May Pichler, Miriam Blume, 
Catherine Rodler and Gertrude B. Gay- 
den. In January Miss Hofheimer was 
appointed head of the piano department 
of Mrs. Chase’s School in Brooklyn. She 
has also had a number of engagements 
with the Board of Education Lecture 
Bureau, playing whole programs of 
Scandinavian music to illustrate Mrs. 
Gurli Lenborn Smith’s lecture. 





CHARLOTTE HILLS AT HINGHAM 


Boston Soprano Resting After Busy Con- 
cert Season—Plans Programs 








Charlotte Williams Hills, Boston So- 


prano 


OSTON, July 10.—Charlotte Wil- 
liams Hills, the well-known soprano 

of this city, has recently completed a 
busy season in concert, and with her 
family is spending the season at “Hills- 
crest,” their summer home, in Hingham. 
Mrs. Hills sang extensively through- 
out New England and in New York 
State last season and her record of ap- 
pearances is one of eminently artistic 
success. Her voice is a lyric soprano of 
beautiful quality and her programs 
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show that she is an adept in program- 
building. Part of her vacation will be 
devoted to arranging the programs for 
her concerts of the coming season. 

Mrs. Hills is the soprano in the Har- 
vard Church choir in Brookline, where 
Harris S. Shaw is organist and choir- 
master. i.e bn 


SALT LAKE RECITALS 


Ebba Roos in Farewell Appearance— 
Philharmonic Elects Officers 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, July 10.—Ebba 
Johanson Roos, Swedish violinist, delight- 
ed a large audience recently at the First 
Congregational Church, when she ap- 
peared in a program of classic and mod- 
ern compositions. A few evenings pre- 
vious Miss Roos played at a private re- 
cital before a number of Salt Lake musi- 
cians, and it was the unanimous decisien 
that she should give one more recital be- 
fore her departure for Europe. The con- 
cert was arranged under the management 
of William Eger, a personal friend of the 
violinist. 

Miss Roos proved herself an able in- 
terpreter of the classic masters, espe- 
cially in the Bach “Chaconne” for violin 
alone, which she interpreted with rare 
art. She displayed a well-produced tone 
and good musical understanding. She 
was assisted at the piano by Gustav Sod- 
erlund, who gave substantial and artistic 
support. 

Arthur Pedersen Freber, violinist and 
teacher, and conductor of the Salt Lake 
Philharmonic Orchestra, on Saturday 
afternoon gave a _ students’ recital, at 
which only members of his class were 
present. Mr. Freber will make the re- 
citals a monthly affair during the sum- 
mer. 

The Utah Conservatory of Music gave 
its last of a series of recitals last Thurs- 
day in the Templeton Building, where the 
pupils of the violin department, under 
the direction of Mrs. Cecil C. Birchell, 
appeared in an excellent program. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra held a 
meeting last week, at which the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Prof. Arthur Freber, conductor; Morris 
Andrews, concert-master; Samuel Bruck- 
ner and Adolph Brox, librarians; Mrs. 
F. C. Schramm, president; Will Reese, 
vice-president; C. J. Hawkins, secretary 
and treasurer; C. Schauffelberger, Wil- 
lard Flashman and Morris Andrews, 
membership committee; Mrs. F. C. 
Schramm, chairman of patrons’ com- 
mittee. Z. A. S. 








Norwalk (Conn.) Audience Hears Dis- 
tinctive Operatic Recital 

NORWALK, CONN., July 7.—Bernice 
Nettleton and Marion Fowler gave an 
operatic recital consisting of parts of 
“Louise” and “Hansel und Gretel” in the 
Hillside Auditorium Wednesday evening. 
Miss Nettleton’s reading of the various 
parts was characterized by dramatic 
feeling and _ surpassing’ effectiveness. 
There were intelligence, grace and nat- 


uralness throughout her work. Miss 
Fowler showed unusual aptitude for 
the piano in her adaptation of the 


score to the spoken words. Together, 
they gave a finished illustration of the 
beauties of absolute “team work.” 

. oe Sf 





Helen Stanley has been engaged for 
an appearance with the Apollo Club, Chi- 
cago, as a result of her success at the 
recent North Shore Festival, in Evans- 
ton. The soprano has likewise been se- 
cured for a recital in Concord, N. H., this 
being one of the features of a course un- 
der the auspices of the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. In Syracuse, N. Y., and in 
Cincinnati, Miss Stanley is booked for 
recitals, while her New York recital is 


scheduled to be given in A®olian Hall, 


Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 29. 
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MARSHALL KERNOCHAN 
AND GASTON SARGEANT 
IN PLATTSBURG CAMP 











Marshall Kernochan, the Gifted Com- 
poser, and Gaston Sargeant, Basso, at 
the Plattsburg, N. Y., Military Camp 


MONG the patriotic Americans who 
responded to the nation’s cal! 
to Plattsburg this summer were Mar- 
shall Kernochan, the New York com- 
poser, and Gaston Sargeant, basso, for 
merly of Covent Garden, London. Mr. 
Kernochan donned khaki in June and 
remained at the camp the entire month. 
In the same regiment was Clyde van 
Nuys Fogel, another talented composer, 
formerly of New York. Mr. Fogel is 
remembered for his fine Yeats songs, 
published a few years ago. Although he 
has since entered the histrionic profes- 
sion his musical gifts are sufficiently 
pronounced to classify him as “one of 
the musicians at Plattsburg during th: 
summer of 1916.” 





Dora Gibson, the English soprano, who 
will make her first tour of the United 
States beginning next September, re 
cently sang before the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught and Princess Patricia at 
Ottawa. 





Eugen Klee, conductor of the Arion 
Society of Brooklyn, N. Y., has moved 
from the Hotel St. George to 135 Pros 
pect Park West, Brooklyn, where he wi! 
resume teaching on Sept. 12. 
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Thuel Burnham, the American Pianist 


It so happened with Thuel Burnham 
this year that an over-busy concert sea- 
son brought in its wake an extra heavy 
teaching schedule. The popular Ameri- 
can pianist was kept so active filling 
engagements on the public platform last 
winter that his season had perforce to 
be prolonged into the summer months. 
Mr. Burnham was therefore unable to 
give the scholarship and private lessons 
contracted for last fall. Instead of re- 
pairing to his cottage on the coast of 
Massachusetts as he had intended doing 
early in July, the pianist has_ been 
obliged to alternate between New York 
and Boston, where he gives class and 
private lessons in Carnegie Hall and 
Huntington Chambers respectively. 

Even when Mr. Burnham does go to 
his cottage, which he intends doing in 


August, he will reserve two days in each 
week for New York and Boston so that 
he can begin next season’s concert work, 
which holds forth the finest promise of 
his career, with a “clean slate.” 

Among Mr. Burnham’s more promi- 
nent pupils now before the public are 
Francis Moore, who has assisted among 
others Graveure and Gadski; Mme. 
Harrison-Irvine, who has _ participated 
this season in several important con- 
certs, and Ethel Brown. The latter has 
come to the fore in the last year as ac- 
companist for several prominent sing- 
ers appearing at the Biltmore and in 
other auditoriums. 





American Red Cross Aided by New Jer- 
sey Concert 


A concert for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross was given at the Country 
Club, Mountain Lakes, N. J., on July 1. 
The program was arranged by Lilian 
Nickerson and Bruno Zirato, who ob- 
tained for the occasion the services of 
Giovanni Martino, basso; Bianca del 
Vecchio, pianist; Max Jacobs, violinist; 
Angelica Soma, soprano; Dante Del 
Papa, tenor; Ruth Alger Sawyer and 
Oliver Grymes, dancers, and May Mc- 
Kirvey, contralto. There was much ap- 
proval expressed for the work of the 
artists. Mr. Martino scored in an aria 
from Verdi’s “Simon Boccanegra” and 
Mr. Jacobs played pieces by Cottenet, 
Ira Jacobs and Kreisler with charm and 
finish. Alberto Bimboni and Ira Jacobs 
provided the accompaniments at the 
piano. During the evening Signor Zirato 
auctioned off six programs autographed 
by the artists, getting $5 apiece for them, 
and this was turned into the fund for the 
Red Cross. 





A musicale for the benefit of wounded 
French soldiers was given at the home 
of Mrs. Marshal Fabyan at Beverly, 
Mass., on July 10. A splendid program 
was given by Lillia Snelling, mezzo-so- 
prano; Margaret Whitaker, violinist; 
Herman Lohre, tenor, and He'en Whita- 
ker, pianist. 





Gives Ninety Lessons. Weekly 
in the “* Vacation’’ Months 




































































irs. Frederic H. Snyder, Prominent Vocal Instructor, with a Group of Her Stu- 
dents at “The Crossroads,” St. Paul, Minn. 


Mrs. Frederic H. Snyder of the Van- 
ini School of Singing is spending the 
ummer at her country home, “The 
Crossroads,” in St. Paul, where she is 
siving about ninety lessons a week. Her 
‘lass includes students who come to her 
rom all over the country. It is her in- 
tention to reopen her New York studios 


in the fall. In the above pictures are 
shown Mrs. Snyder and several of her 
pupils. From left to right are seen in 
the upper picture, Viola Olsow, Still- 
water, Minn.; Hedwig Schein, St. Paul; 
Anlo Cramer, New York; Mrs. Snyder, 
Gertrude Eddington, New York. The 
same persons are also shown ready for 
a “hundred yard dash.” 








Ravinia Park Opera Singers 
Organize a Bicycle Brigade 















































Above, Left to Right, George Siemon, Marguerite Beriza and Octave Dua. Below, 
Back Row, Left to Right, Henri Scott, Richard Hageman, George Siemon, 
Octave Dua; Front Row, Randolph Scott and Mabel Garrison 


CHICAGO, July 6.—Ravinia Park’s 
opera singers have formed a _ bicycle 
brigade. Ten bicycles have been ordered 
for the singers of Ravinia’s ten weeks’ 
Henri Scott, Octave Dua, 
Richard Hageman, Mabel Garrison and 


opera season. 


others who are staying at the Moraine 
Hotel organized the squad to obviate 
waiting for trains, as well as to tour the 
beautiful country around Ravinia Park, 
from Lake Bluff south along Lake Mich- 
igan. The show spots are many, and the 
sweet-voiced lovers of nature believe that 


its beauties can be explored intimately 
only on bicycles, for the distances are 
too great for walking. With the aid of 
the bicycles also they expect to keep in 
perfect physical trim. 

A number of the opera singers have 
taken a suite of rooms in the Moraine 
Hotel, with a large veranda in common. 
They are Henri Scott and his son Ran- 
dolph, Richard Hageman and Mabel Gar- 
rison and her husband, George Siemon. 
Nearby Marguerite Beriza has taken a 
cottage and other artists, among them 
Morgan Kingston, Estelle Wentworth, 
Ernst Knoch and Orville Harrold, are 
within walking distance. Kr, W. 





A Piece of Censure That Proved Merely 
the Latter’s Own Ignorance 


In a dinner with friends in a Los An- 
geles café the other evening, Edwin H. 
Lemare, the distinguished English organ- 
ist, told the following with considerab!e 
relish, according to the Pacific Coast 
Musician: 

“A certain Eastern critic, who appar- 
ently ‘had it in for me,’ at least so far 
as my creative work was concerned, took 
occasion in reviewing one of my recitals 
to tear one of my own compositions to 
pieces and to laud a certain ‘Bach 
fugue,’ both compositions being on the 
same program. My own frailties as a 
composer were shown up in most humil- 
iating fashion and I was told to contrast 
my vapid creative work with the mas- 
terly composition of the immortal Bach 
which I had ‘placed on the same eve- 
ning’s program’; that I could profit much 
‘by such contrast’ and by a ‘careful ana- 
lytical study of the Bach number.’ 

“Now, had I really played the Bach 
fugue in question I might not have been 
so humorously impressed by my erudite 
(?) critic’s comments, for, like many 
another scribe whose musical ignorance 
is hidden from an unsuspecting public 
by a multitude of fine words, the article, 
as a bit of persiflage, was not bad. 

“The fact of the matter, however, was 


that by some mishap all but the first 
page of my Bach number had slipped out 
of the cover of the book from which I 
played. I did not notice the loss till I 
had finished the few opening measures 
all that I had of it—so did the next best 
thing, viz: improvised the rest of the 
fugue, @ la Bach, and few present (in- 
cluding my gentle critic) seemed any the 
wiser!” 


Maximilian Pilzer Resting at Noank, 
Conn., After Busy Season 


Maximilian Pilzer, concertmaster of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, is 
resting at Noank, Conn., after a busy 
season. Mr. Pilzer scored an unusual 
success as one of the soloists with the 
Philharmonic on its recent spring tour. 
He appears with the orchestra at Car- 
negie Hall on March 4, 1917, when he 
will play the Sinding Violin Concerto. 
The artist has numerous other engage 
ments booked for next season. More- 
over, four of his new compositions and 
two transcriptions will be published by 
Carl Fischer in October. 


A series of municipal concerts is be- 
ing given by the municipal band of Aus- 
tin, Tex., the fourth concert in the se- 
ries taking place on the University 
campus on July 4, when a program of 
patriotic airs was given. 
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Clara Munger, the vocal teacher of. 
Boston, is spending the summer at Mar- 
blehead Neck, Mass. | - 


About 125 employees of the Oliver Dit- 
son Company of Boston held their annual 
outing and picnic on Saturday, July 1. 


The July program of the Répertoire 
Club of Homestead, Fla., was composed 
of garden music, with the “Persian Gar- 
den” as the principal. number. 


Katherine Morgan of Houston, Tex., is 
in New York taking courses in music at 
Columbia University. Her classes in 
Houston will reopen on. Sept. 5. 


A recital was given on Monday even- 
ing, June 26, in the Temple of Music, 
Tacoma, Wash., by Mrs. L. B. Cameron, 
who presented many of her pupils. 


Frank Treat Southwick of Meriden, 
Conn., presented his pupils in recital on 
June 29. Solo pianists and singers and 
a male quartet were heard in a program 
of interest. 

* * 

Katherine Robinson gave a recital 
for her piano pupils recently at the 
Woman’s Clubhouse, Tacoma, Wash. 
Mrs. Dana Kizer, soprano, assisted with 
a group of songs. 

* * * 

Exceptionally long programs were pre- 
sented by the piano and voice students 
of Frank H. and Elsie Fisher Kincheloe 
on June 29 and 30 at the Thomson M. E. 
Church, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Emil Hoyaux, violinist, was wedded 
to Hazel McGinnis, pianist, on July 6, in 
Pittsburgh. The couple left for New 
York, where Mr. Hoyaux intends to fill 
several engagements. 

a 

Clayton P. Stevens, supervisor of music 
in the public schools of Bridgeport, Conn., 
was married on June 29 to Cornelia Bald- 
win Jackson at the First Congregational 
Church of New Milford, Conn. 


A large number of vocal students ar- 
rived recently in Erie, Pa., for the pur- 
pose of joining Charles Le Seur’s summer 
class. They were given a reception by 
Mr. and Mrs. Le Seur on July 10. 


The Rockville Liedertafel won first 
prize in the fourth class at the State 
Sangerfest held at New Britain, Conn., 
on July 4. They had thirty-one more 
points than their nearest competitor. 

* * * 

A number of pupils’ recitals were given 
recently at Bridgeport, Conn. The teach- 
ers who presented their pupils in inter- 
esting programs were Bessie Kelly, Mary 
Louise Peck and Mrs. Joseph Conster- 
dine. 

* * * 

A series of four midsummer musicales 
given by the College of Music and Ora- 
tory, Miami, Fla., began on July 7. The 
students appearing were Hazel Filer, 
Harold Soper, Hugo Rollands and Con- 
stance Reynolds. 

* * 

At a recent musicale given in Newark, 
N. J., recently by Mr. and Mrs. N. H. 
Ladd, the soloists included Mrs. Hugh 
Martin, soprano; Mrs. Paul Petri, pian- 
ist; Mrs. Robert Baldwin, violinist, and 
Malcolm Corlies, baritone. 

+ + + 

Owing to a sore throat Alice Nielsen, 
the popular soprano, was unable to ful- 
fill her engagement in Ashland, W. Va., 
on July 7. The prima donna’s special 
car was taken to Bluefield, where she was 
scheduled to appear on July 8. 

* * * 


The Liederkranz Singing Society of 
Thomaston, Conn., won first prize in the 
third class at the competition held at New 
Britain on July 3 and 4. The local so- 
ciety was greeted at the station by the 
Thomaston Marine Band. 

* * * 


Anna Fitziu, prima donna soprano of 
the Metropolitan, has been engaged for 
the opening concert of the Huntington 
(W. Va.) Choral Society, on Oct. 26, ac- 
cording to the association’s conductor, 
Alfred Wiley. Miss Fitziu was born in 
Huntington. 
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Two interesting talks on “The Bard of 
Avon in Music” and “The Folk-Song” 
were given recently by Percy A. R. Dow, 
a vocal instructor and lecturer of Oak- 
land, Cal. A number of Mr. Dow’s pupils 
furnished the musical illustrations for his 
lectures. 

a 

Mrs. Stacey Williams, who recently 
joined the Von Unschuld University fac- 
ulty, Washington, D. C., was heard in an 
interesting talk on voice culture recently. 
Mrs. Margaret Manierre-Brown and Mrs. 
Frances Foxwell Squires gave vocal of- 
ferings. 

* * * 

Pupils of Mrs. M. F. Thornton re- 
cently gave a demonstration of the Dun- 
ning system in Austin, Tex. Mrs. J. H. 
Maxwell has just returned to Austin 
from Dallas where she received a diploma 
for completing the course in the Dun- 
ning system. 

*” * * 

A choral concert was given at Newton, 
Conn., on June 29 by the Danbury Choral 
Union, under the auspices of the Knights 
of Columbus. The concert, under the di- 
rection of William Connors, was for the 
benefit of St. Rose’s Church, and proved 
a huge success. 

* * + 

Ross Hickernell of the Dana Musical 
Institute, Warren, Ohio, who pier 
as the cornet soloist at the annual spring 
concert of the Spring Garden Band in 
York, Pa., will open a summer school of 
instruction in cornet and other wind in- 
struments in York. 

* * * 


Ada C. Whittemore, a favorite vio- 
linist of Boston and Brockton, Mass., 
played delightfully two groups of selec- 
tions at the commencement vespers at 
Howard Seminary, West Bridgewater, 
June 18. Her beautiful tone and finished 
technique delighted the audience. 


* * * 


Edith Castle, the Boston contralto, pre- 
sented her class of voice students in a 
recital at the Leland Powers School Thea- 
ter, Boston, on June 26. An engaging 
program was creditably — Alice 
McDowell, pianist, was the assisting solo- 
ist, playing with ability and charm. 

* * * 

A successful recital was given Satur- 
day evening in the Library Auditorium 
of Puyallup, Wash., by pupils of the 
D’Alessio School of Music, of which Sig- 
nor d’Alessio, violinist, and Isabelle Mc- 
Kee, pianist, are the directors. Mrs. 
Mary Roberts of Tacoma was the assist- 
ing artist. 

. * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Ludwig of 
Austin, Tex., are spending the summer 
in New York. Several of Mr. Ludwig’s 
advanced piano pupils, Beatrice Hinton, 
Leona Brown, Elizabeth Brown and Eliz- 
abeth McMurry, accompanied them on 
their trip and are continuing their studies 
with Mr. Ludwig. 

. * + 

Gladys L. Sawyer, for three years or- 
ganist of the South Meriden Methodist 
Church, has been engaged as organist of 
the Congregational church in Southing- 
ton, Conn. Miss Sawyer, a pupil of 
George C. Marble of Meriden, Conn., was 
selected from among twenty-one appli- 
cants for the position. 

+ * * 


N. Strong Gilbert’s pupils gave a piano 
recital on June 30 at the Central Con- 
servatory of Music, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
There were heard Catherine Kincheloe, 
Virginia Langfitt, Julia B. Welch, Burl 
Summers, Frances Brown, Harriet C. Tif- 
fany, Lois Hull, Marguerite Gaenser and 
Bessie Tonge. 

* * 

At the Brookside Theater in Mount 
Kisco, N. Y., a musicale was given on 
July 7 for the benefit of the Red Cross. 
Ethlyn M. Salter, soprano; Lulu Root, 
contralto, and Richard D. Humphreys, 
baritone, took part. About $300 was 
realized for the Red Cross from the 
open-air performance. 

” * + 


Henry Wry, organist and choir director 
of the Old South Church, Boston, Mass.. 
has closed his vocal studio in Symphony 
Chambers and is spending the summer in 
Middletown, Conn. Lora May Lamport, 


soprano, has been engaged to sing at the 
Old South Church for its services 
throughout the summer. 

* * * 

Margaret Downie, violinist and teacher 
of Austin, Tex., left recently for New 
York, where she will spend the re- 
mainder of the summer studying with 
Henry Schradieck. Myra Smith re- 
turned to Austin from New York, where 
she spent last winter studying at the 
Institute of Musical Art. 


Pupils of Mrs. G. P. Grimsley gave a 
song recital on June 30 in the home of 
their teacher, Martinsburg, Pa. Par- 
ticipating were Mrs. G. B. Wiltshire, Mrs. 
W. M. Bewick, Isabel Becker, Elinor Ash- 
coni, Bettie Chambers and Laila Myers. 
The program was carefully arranged and 
its interpretation proved satisfying. 


Gerda Bosley, soprano; Carolyn Beebe, 
pianist; Paul Kéfer, ’cellist; Charles 
Leech Gulick, organist, and Reginald 
Spoer, accompanist, all New York artists, 
appeared before an audience of about 150 
at Glen Arlie, Greenwich (Conn.), the 
summer home of Mr. and Mrs, Edgar L. 
Marston, who arranged the musicale for 


their friends. 
* # * 


William B. Burbank, president of the 
class of 1916, New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, and organist of the First 
Universalist Church, Melrose, Mass., is 
spending his second summer at the Pro- 
file House, White Mountains, New Hamp- 
shire, where he is engaged in orchestral 
work with members of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

* * * 

At the graduation exercises held on 
June 29 at the Bushwick High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the Rafael Joseffy Me- 
morial medals for excellence in piano 
playing were awarded to Marion Martin 
and Anna Fein. The medals were do- 
nated by George A. Wilson, a former Jo- 
seffy pupil and director of the Bushwick 
High School Glee Club. 

* * * 

The fourth monthly musicale of the 
l‘irst Universalist Church, Detroit, 
Mich., was given on July 9. Numbers 
from Haydn’s “Creation” were sung by 
a quartet consisting of Isabel Hunt, so- 
prano; Helen Kennedy, alto; Floyd 
Campbell, tenor, and Harry Morgan, 
bass. Jason Moore, organist and choir- 
master, gave efficient service. 

*. * * 


Mme. Evelyn Parnell, soprano, was 
one of the soloists on the musical pro- 
gram at the “Italian Festa” given under 
the patronage of the Italian Ambassador 
and Countess Dolores Macchi Di Cellere 
on the estate of the Hon. and Mrs. 
George Von L. Meyer in Hamilton, Mass., 
on June 29. The Festa was for the bene- 
fit.of the New England Italian War Re- 
lief Fund. 


* * * 


A song recital by the pupils of Mar- 
garet Gow of Attleboro, Mass., was given 
in Murray Hall, Attleboro, on June 19. 
The singers presenting the excellent pro- 
gram were Lillian Walliams, Gertrude 
Flanagan, Mrs. Clara Perry, Ida Cargill, 
Elsie Thomas, Laura Arentzen, Ida An- 
gus, Helen Richards, Laura Monnier and 
Bessie Hutchinson. Grace Appleby was 
the accompanist. 

* * * 

The Women’s Auxiliary of the Port 
Society of New York invited the crews 
of steamships in the Chelsea district to 
attend a concert given on July 6 at the 
Mariners’ Church of the New York Port 
Society, 166 Eleventh Avenue. This con- 
cert was the thirty-fifth in a most inter- 
esting series begun in October, 1913. The 
services of notable artists have been en- 
listed for these events. 

+ ~ + 


Ethel Nobel Johnson presented her pu- 
pils in song recital at the O’Connor stu- 
dio, Washington, D. C., recently, assisted 
by Mrs. Jennie Myson-Lind, pianist. 
Those participating were Edna Shreve, 
Florence Blackburn, Carrie E. Loomis, 
Margaret Smith, Samuel Ford, Leila 
Volk, Mrs. Elmer Dement, Bessie Stan- 
ford, Mrs. N. R. Jenner, Beulah Burton, 
Cleada Bromley and Jennie Kimmel. 

+ + * 


With two pupils’ recitals in Brockton, 
Mass., Nellie Evans Packard, the Brock- 
ton-Boston vocal teacher, brought to con- 
clusion one of her busiest seasons of 
teaching. Mrs. Packard is also director 
of the Rubinstein Choral Club of Brock- 
ton, which has given a number of public 
concerts in and about Brockton during 
the season. Her vacation will be passed 
at Petersham, Mass. 

* * * 


Bainbridge Crist, the Boston composer 
and teacher, and Mrs. Crist are spending 
July and August in South Yarmouth, on 
Cape Cod. Mr. Crist’s summer will not 
be wholly devoted to recreation, as he 





expects to complete a number of songs 
and orchestral numbers. Willard Flint. 
basso of Boston, has opened his summe: 
cottage in Hyannis, on Cape Cod, where 
with his family, he will remain for th 


season, 
* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. H. Illingworth of the 
[llingworth Studios presented their piano 
and voice pupils in a recital at Harris 
High School, Key West, Fla., recently. 
Students appearing on the program were 
Miriam Curry, Elizabeth Otto, Aurora 
Recco, Florence Russel, Vera Curry, 
Sophie Liebovit, Mary Lee, Josephine 
Kecco, Jennie Weintaub, Mary Coster, 
Rebah Leibovit, Maria Recco, Will Chare 


and Carl Recco. 
es 


Beth Barningham, violinist. Joseph 
Copeland, ’cellist, and Mrs. Hazel Hicks 
Heiliger, pianist, presented their pupils 
in recital July 1 at Rockford, III. arjon 
de Vore of New York, violinist, and Doris 
Humphrey of Oak Park, solo danseuse, 
presented the program at the reception 
and musicale given July 1 by Mrs. Will- 
iam E. Hinchliff, Mrs. Ralph Hinchliff and 
Miss Hinchliff at Rockford. Annie Wal- 
ton and Mrs. Horace Humphrey were ac- 
companists. 

* * * 

_A piano recital was given by the pu- 
pils of Achsah M. Wentz sesuniiy in the 
Community Center Auditorium of Nar- 
death, Pa. Those who appeared were 
Josephine Cook, Helen Caldwell, Annette 
Melchoir, Anita C. Miller, Roscoe Smed- 
ley, Ava Mulholland, Herbert McCarter, 
Mabel Kirkpatrick, Gladys Hanks, Erica 
Krell, Dorothy Durbin, Catherine Cald- 
wen Fao wt My ge Lawrence Hous- 
on, Dorothy Bottom dnie Bolich 
Ida May Dando. ie: i 

* * * 
_ The last of the series of Sunday even- 
ing musical services was given at the 
Presbyterian Church, Miami, Fla., re- 
cently. The choir was assisted by the 
Kaufman Trio, Oscar T. Conklin, bari- 
tone, and a male quartet, with Mrs. Law- 
rence Canfield at the organ. Mr. Conk- 
lin’s solo was “Eye Hath Not Seen,” from 
Gaul’s “Holy City.” The Kaufman Trio 
played “Siegmund’s Love Song” and 
other numbers and the quartet’s of- 
fering was “A Perfect Day” by Carrie 
Jacobs Bond. 

+ * + 

Joseph H. Moore and Caroline M. 
Moore of Sewickley, Pa., presented piano 
and organ pupils in recital on June 7. 
Those who appeared in an interesting 
program were Elizabeth Bezenhoefer, 
James Hayes, Mary K. Hummell, Helen 
Bradel, Lawrence M. Haag, Agnes J. 
Perry, Sara Winters, Margaret Sturm, 
Pearl Bradel, Frederick Fast, Eileen 
Burchhill, Sara Robinson, Anna Boxel, 
Agnes Macqueen, Elizabeth B. Reno, 
ae A Beall, Mary Gardner, Mrs. Henry 
McPherson, Prudence Winters, Margaret 
Waring and Alfred Russell Hurst. 


* * *€ 


Among her numerous successful con- 
cert appearances, two of the most recent 
for Mme. Cara Sapin, the prima donna 
contralto of Boston, were at Tilton, N. H., 
and Castleton, Vt. In Tilton, Mme. Sapin 
sang at the commencement concert of 
Tilton Seminary, and for similar exer- 
cises in Castleton. At both concerts she 
was heard in arias from Mascagni’s 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and in duet and 
quartet offerings. Other singers on the 
program were Marguerite Neekamp, so- 
prano; James Richardson, tenor, and 
Herbert Wellington Smith, baritone, all 


of Boston. 
* ¢ ¢ 


_ The pupils of Ida Hjerleid-Shelley of 
Sacramento, Cal., gave a piano recital at 
the Tuesday Club House on June 26. 
Those who appeared were Allen Rohl, 
Alice Basler, Azeta Bowden, Abe Harris, 
Gladys Eastman, Evelyn Goodson, Ruth 
Craver, Rosemary Harkin, Laverne 
Waters, Evelyn Winans, Dorothy Lind- 
ner, Vivian Metzger, Leone Miller, Verna 
Fern, Mildred Barnes, Audria McKim, 
Charlotte Everymann, Ruth Merry, 
Edith Travis, Wilma Snowball, Marian 
Johnson, Mrs. H. G. Biegel, Marguerite 
©’Brien, Emeline Nusbaum, Dorothy Mc- 
Nairn, Alma Anderson and Hazel Ward 
* * + ’ 


The closing musicale of the season at 
the Troy (N. Y.) Conservatory of Music 
presented in recital the advanced pupils 
of Director Christian Stein. Those con- 
tributing to the program were Kathryn 
Connolly, Grace L. Smith, Myrtle Schall 
and Phoebe E. Taylor. Ruth Hardy pre- 
sented her piano pupils at a musicale at 
the Young Women’s Association Hall] re- 
cently. Mary Moran and George Myers, 
violinists, assisted the students. The pu- 
pils of Teresa Maier, assisted by Mrs. 
Ottie Brenner-Steinhilberm, soprano, and 
Ella Westwood, violinist, appeared in a 
successful musicale recently at Trinity 
Lutheran Church of Troy. 
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nanges and additions to this schedule 
iid reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
later than Friday of the week preceding 
date of publication. 


| Individuals 


aker, Martha Atwood. — Swampscott, 
Mess. July 23. Ne 
arnes, Bertha.—Gloucester, Mass., uly ¢ : 
\\ “hrop, ‘Mass., Aug. 1; Lockport, N. Y., 
t. 14. ’ 
Cadman, Charles Wakefield.—New York 
tolian Hall), Oct. 17. 
cole, Ethel Cave.—Bar Harbor, Me., July 

0 Sept. 1 . : mR ‘ 

ft, Marcella.—Worcester Festival, Sep ; 
“ ny ‘Dayton, Ohio, Nov. 3; St. Paul, Nov. 
ig. Minneapolis, Nov. 17; Providence, R. L., 
De 15. 

sel Valle, Loretta.—Madison Square Gar- 
Pe soloist Civic Orchestral Society, July 14. 


ale, Permelia.—Knoxville, Tenn., July 19, 
o1- Manteeaie. Tenn. (Assembly), July 24; 
Chicago, Aug. 2. etn ike aah 

z, Rudoiph.—Marquette, Mich., Oct. 26, 
Howgnton, Mich., Oct. 27; New York, Bilt- 
more, Morning Musicale, Dec. 15. ‘ 

ideon, Henry L.—Dover, N. H., Oct. 3; 
cide Mass. Oct. 18; Lynn (A. M.), Mal- 
jen (P. M.), Nov. 1; Malden, Mass., Nov. 22; 
Lynn, Mass., Nov. 29, Dec. 13; Boston (Pub- 
lic Library), Dec. 24; Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 
4; New York City, Jan, 7; Roxbury, Mass., 
Feb. 27. 

Gienn, Wilfred.—Worcester Festival, Sept. 
96. 

iikkinson, Myrta.—On tour Clifton, Tenn., 
ee a Selmer, Tenn., Henderson, 
Whiteville, Somerville, Colliersville, Arling- 
ton, Stanton, Ridgley, Bells, Ripley and Mill- 
ington, Tenn. Z. aga 

ranville, Charles Norman.—dJuly -16, 
Nort hamennne. Mass.; July 17, Meriden, Conn.; 
July 18, Milford, Conn.; July 19, Madison, 
Conn.; July 20, Westerly, R. L.; July 21, 
Taunton, Mass.; July 22-23, Milford, Mass. ; 
luly 24, Framingham, Mass.; July 25, Dan- 
vers, Mass.; July 26, Clinton, Mass.; July 27, 
Putnam, Conn.; July 28, Gardner, Mass.; 
July 29-30, Keene, N. H.; July 31, Winches- 
ter, N. H.; Aug. 1, Brattleboro, Vt.; Aug. 2, 
Newport, N. H.; Aug. 3, White River Junc- 
tion, Vt.: Aug. 4, Ludlow, Vt.; Aug. 5-6, 
Brandon, Vt.; Aug. 7, Granville, N. Y.; Aug. 
< Whitehall, N. Y.; Aug. 9, Hudson Falls, 
. ¥.: Aug. 10, Gloversville, N. Y.; Aug. 11, 
Greenwich, N. Y¥.; Aug. 12-13, Shelburne Falls, 
Mass.: Aug. 14, Bennington, Vt.; Aug. 15, 
Coxsackie, N. Y.; Aug. 16, Saugerties, N. Y.; 
Aug. 17, Glen Cove, N. Y.: Aug. 18, Bridge- 
hampton, N. Y.; Aug. 19-20, Port Jefferson, 
N. Y.: Aug. 21, Tom’s River, N. J.; Aug. 22, 
Savreville, N. J.; Aug. 23, Chambersburg, 
Pa.; Aug. 24, Woodstock, Va.; Aug. 25, Elk- 
ton, Va.; Aug. 26-27, Lewisburg, W. Va.; 
Aug. 28, Beckley, W. Va.; Aug. 29, Clifton 
Forge, Va.; Aug. 30, Lexington, Va.; Aug. 
*1 Roanoke, Va.; Sept. 1, Princeton, W. Va.; 
Sept, 2-8, Wytheville, Va.; Sept. 4, Radford, 
Va.: Sept. 5, Martinsville, Va.; Sept. 6, Bed- 
ford, Va.; Sept. 7, Charlestown, W. Va. 

Hambourg, Boris.—Cleveland, Ohio, March 
18, 1917. 

Harris, Geo., Jr.—Bar Harbor, Me,. July 19. 
Henry, Harold.—New York, Nov. 6; Bos- 
ton, Nov. - - 
Heyward, Lilllan.—Clifton Springs, July 15; 
Moravia, July 17; Cortland, N. Y., July 18: 
Cazenovia, N. Y., July 19; Camden, N. Y., 
luly 20; Fort Plain, N. Y., July 21; Dolge- 
ville, N. ¥., July 22; Herkimer, N. Y., July 24, 
Kreldier, Louls.—Knoxville, Tenn., July 18, 
21; Monteagle, Tenn., July 24. 

London, Marion.—Woodside Park, Philadel- 
phia, Aug. 4 . 

Mannes, Mr. and Mrs. David.—New York, 
Eolian Hall, Oct. 31, Nov. 21 and Jan. 30, 


se 


Matzenauer, Mme. Margaret.—New York, 
Dec. 14 and 15, with N. Y. Philharmonic. 

McCue, Beatrice.— Chautauqua, N. Y., 
month of July. 

Middleton, Arthur.—Chicago, Oct. 25; Des 
Moines, Iowa, Oct. 27. 

Miller, Christine.—Cleveland, Ohio, March 
8, 1917. 

Morri Marie.—New York, June 15 to 
\ my 1; Ghautawen, N. Y., Aug. 2 to 12 (Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra). 

Orrell, Lucile.—Pittsburgh, Pa., week of 
Se] 20, with Sousa and his band; New 
York, Oct. 19, 21 and 23; Newark, N. J., Oct. 
20; Danville, Ky., Oct. 25; Irvington, N. Y., 
Oct. 29; Plainfield, N. J., Nov. 1; New_Ro- 
helle, N. Y¥., Jan. 7 (1917); New York (Bilt- 
more, Friday morning musicale), Jan. 21; 
Middletown, Conn., Jan. 28; Lancaster, Pa., 
Feb. 19; Peoria, Ill., Feb. 25; Newark, N. J., 
March 10; Brooklyn, N. Y., April 5; Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., April 20; Meriden, Conn., May 18. 

Parks, Elizabeth.— Columbia University, 
New York, Aug. 9 and 11. 

Princess Tslanina Redfeather.—New York, 

EKolian Hall), Oct. 17. 

Schnitzer, Germaine. — New 
egie Hall, Nov. 30. 

Shaun, Jose.—Bridgeton, Me., Aug. 23, 24. 

Simmons, William. — Washington, Conn., 
\ 25; Litchfield, Conn., Aug. 26 

Spalding, Albert.—Madison Square Gar- 

soloist Civic Orchestral Society, July 11. 

Strassner, Willliam.—Round Lake, N. Y. 

1utauqua), July 8 to 18. 

undelilus, Marie.—Worcester, Mass. (Fes- 
1), Sept. 27 

eyte, Maggle.—Chicago, Feb. 25, 1917. 


York, Car- 


Irchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


incInnatl Symphony Orchestra—Dayton, 
o, Nov. 3 

‘inneapolis Symphony Orchestra—St. Paul, 
v. 16; Minneapolis, Nov. 17. 

seattle, Musical Festival.—Seattle, Wash., 
ya &e wt “The Messiah” Festival 
rus of 1000 voices, Claude Madden, dir. 
teen Seattle musical clubs under own 
ectors. Standard Grand Opera Company, 
irles Lagourgue, dir. Seattle Philhar- 


nie Orchestra, John Spargur, dir. Pag- 
itry, folk dancing. Noted soloists. 
Tollefsen, Trio.—University of Virginia, 


y 14; Knoxville, Tenn., July 20 and 21 


lidsummer Festival). 


WIRTZ PLAYS FOR CHARITY 


Baltimore ’Cellist Aids Fresh-Air Fund 
—Peabody Summer Recitals 


BALTIMORE, July 7.—Bart Wirtz, ’cell- 
ist and member of the Peabody Conser- 
vatory teaching staff, appeared on June 
26, 27 and 28 at Ford’s Theater, playing 
attractive groups of solos in a program 
which consisted of vaudeville de luxe 
given for the benefit of the local Fresh 
Air Fund. The charm of Mr. Wirtz’s 
solo contributions attracted the attention 
cf large audiences. 

A reception was given on Wednesday 
evening at the Johns Hopkins Club by 
Dr. Edward F. Buchner and Frederick 
R. Huber, heads of the summer schools 
of the Johns Hopkins University and the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music to the 
faculties of both schools. A _ reception 
was given to the students of both schools 
at the Peabody Art Galleries this (Fri- 
day) evening. Preceding the reception 
the first of the series of recitals planned 
for the summer session took place. The 
artist was Eleanor Chase, soprano, who 
gained the appreciation of the large num- 
ber of students and others present. Vir- 
ginia C. Blackhead was the able -accom- 
panist. 


The list of lectures and recitals sehed** 


uled for the summer course has been an- 
nounced by Frederick R. Huber. As 
these events are free to the public, natur- 
ally large audiences are the rule. Those 
who will appear in this course are* 
Eleanor Chase, soprano; Howard R. 
Thatcher, organist; Dr. William Starr 
Myers of Princeton University; ‘Harold 
D. Phillips, F. R. C. O., organist of. the 
Conservatory; George F. Boyle, pianist; 
Joan C. van Hulsteijn, violinist; Bart 
Wirtz, ’cellist of the conservatory; Prof. 
Joseph S. Ames of Hopkins University, 
and Dr. Robert T. Crane of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Besides this course of 
recitals and lectures there will be bi 
weekly talks on the history of music by 
Otto Ortmann, critic on the Correspon- 
dent. 

In a recital for the benefit of European 
war sufferers given yesterday at the 
Fifth Regiment Veteran Corps Armory, 
the junior pupils of William J. Grune- 
baum were heard to advantage. J. Do- 
winsky, a young Russian violinist and 
pupil of Abram Moses, presented a group 


of interesting solos. F. C 





PIANO-VOCAL RECITAL 


Atlanta Pupils of Mrs. R. Wayne Wilson 
Display Talent 


ATLANTA, GA., July 3—Those who 
were so fortunate as to be present at 
Mrs. R. Wayne Wilson’s student recital 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Smith last week had a veritable revela- 
tion of musical talent. Singers with 
voices of notable quality and musicians 
of almost faultless technique were found. 
The length of study of the students 
ranged from one to several years. Each 
possessed the poise characteristic of stu- 
dents who are well taught. 

Taking part were Rose Jeanne Slifer, 
Elizabeth Lippett, Mary Garrison, Agnes 
Coggins, Grace Stephens, Lucy Mather, 
Thelma Brown, Nan Bagby Stephens, 
Carrie Blount, Lily Peeples, Dorothy 
Harmon and Mrs. Laurie Greene Jack- 
son. 

Dorothy Harmon, mezzo-soprano, sang 
with beauty of tone Nevin’s “O That We 
Two Were Maying,” Massenet’s “Elegie” 
and an Italian song, “Sognal.” Conspic- 
uous also was the piano work of Lily 
Peeples, whose interpretation of Beetho- 
ven’s “Sonata Appassionata” showed ex- 
ceptional skill. Mary Garrison, a little 
girl from the primary department, dis- 
played musical understanding in a Bee- 
thoven sonata movement. 

Nan Stephens, a musician of recog- 
nized_ ability, did  characteristically 
splendid work, reflecting credit on the 
coaching of Leschetizky and associate 
teachers, as well as Mrs. Wilson. Her 
presentation with Mrs. Wilson of the 
Scherzo in B Minor, by Chopin, was bril- 
liant. Her sister, Grace Stephens, has 
an exceptionally sweet voice. 

Carrie Blount’s soprano was charm- 
ing; Thelma Brown, Lucy Mather, Mrs. 
Laurie Green Jackson. Agnes Coggins 
and Elizabeth Lippit proved pianists of 
pleasing skill, and little Rose Jeanne 
Slifer also displayed splendid training 
in piano. i Boe 





Yeatman Griffith Artists Active in Cali- 
fornia 


Beatrice Hubbel Plummer, soprano 
and composer, who coached this winter 
in New York with Yeatman Griffith, was 
heard recently in a successful recital of 
her own compositions before the Ebell 
Club of Los Angeles. Mme. Plummer is 





MYRNA SHARLOW INTERRUPTS 
VACATION FOR ONE CONCERT 




















Myrna Sharlow, the Young Prima Donna, at Harrison, Me., with Her “Bohéme” 
Pair of Manx Kittens, “Mimi” and “Rodolfo” 


Boston, June 27.—Myrna_ Sharlow, 
the young prima donna soprano, has 
completed her operatic and concert sea- 
son and is comfortably located for the 


summer in Harrison, Me., where she has 
taken a cottage. 

Miss Sharlow’s summer will be a com- 
bination of rest and work, the latter 
being devoted to some coaching and the 


making of her programs for next season’s 
concerts. She will take a trip South, 
however, the week of July 9, to sing in a 
concert at New Albany, Ind., where she 
is to give one of the concerts in a series 
of sixteen artists’ concerts to be given 
there throughout the summer. 

The accompanying snap-shot shows the 
young singer with her two Manx kittens, 
“Mimi” and “Rodolfo.” 





on her way to New York to join this 
master’s summer classes for artists and 
teachers. Ida Scott, dramatic soprano, 
who studied in London with Yeatman 
Griffith, has just completed a series of 
four concerts, comprising French, Ger- 
man, Italian and English programs, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Thomas O’Donnell, pian- 
ist, at the Opal Theater, Hollister, Cal. 
Miss Scott is teaching this summer and 
a second series of recitals has been ar- 
ranged for her for the coming season. 
Ruth Hayward, another Californian who 
studied with Mr. Griffith in London and 
New York, was one of the leading so- 
pranos at the May Festival in San José. 


Mrs. Kempton in Attractive Recital Be- 
fore Ogdensburg Audience 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y., July 6.—Under 
the auspices of the local Knights of Co 
lumbus, Caroline E. Kempton, soprano 
and reader, gave an exceedingly interest- 
ing recital in St. Mary’s Hall last Fri- 
day evening. Mrs. Kempton sang the 
llabanera from “Carmen” and numbers 
by Verdi, Nevin, Puccini and Spross. 
The soprano scored heavily in the “In 
volanti” aria from “Ernani,” the “One 
Fine Day” from “Butterfly” and Spross’s 
“Will o’ the Wisp.” She was recalled 
repeatedly. Assisting Mrs. Kempton 
was John N, Cunningham, baritone, who 
sang artistically the “Vision Fugitive” 
from “Hérodiade” and songs by Tours, 
Ware, Wells, Meyer-Helmund, Huhn, 
Campbell-Tipton, Speaks and Bungert. 
He joined with Mrs. Kempton in the 
closing number, a duet by Compana. The 
accompanist was Flora M. Cuddeford. 





Several changes have recently been 
made among the organists of Seattle, 
Wash. Ferdinand Dunkley has gone 
from the First Methodist Church to the 
First Christian Science Church, W. H. 
Donley is now organist at the First 
Presbyterian Church, and Arthur S. 
Bewell is now organist at the Boylston 
Avenue Unitarian Church. 














Rudolph F. Gemiinder 


Rudolph F. Gemiinder of the firm of 
August Gemiinder & Sons of 141 West 
l’orty-second Street, New York, inter- 
nationally known as violin makers, died 
on July 8 at his home, 223 Hillside Ave- 
nue, Leonia, N. J., in his sixty-sixth 
year. He was a son of August Gemiin- 
der, who came to this country in 1846, 
and whose masterpiece was a copy of 
Sarasate’s Amati, which that artist pro- 
nounced to be equal to the original. His 
grandfather was a famous violin maker 
of Wiirtemberg, Germany, and was violin 
maker to Prince Hohenlohe. Mr. Ge- 
miinder entered his father’s studios in 
1880 and a year later made his first vio- 
lin, patterning it after the Maggini 
model. During 1884-85 he assisted in 
making the instruments exhibited by his 
firm at the New Orleans Exposition, and 
during the early nineties worked on those 
which won the highest awards at the 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago. He is 
survived by his wife, one sister, Miss 
Magdalena Gemiinder, and three broth- 
ers. 


Mme. Harriet Downing-Mackin 


Mme. Harriet Downing-Mackin of St. 
Louis, a singer of note, died on June 29 
at her summer home in West Newfield, 
Me., after a protracted illness. Mme. 


Downing-Mackin had been a member of 
Clara Louise Kellogg’s Opera Company 
and toured with Remenyi. 
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“MUSIC” THEME OF LOS ANGELES PARADE 








Popular Songs, Operatic Scenes 
and Musical History Repre- 
sented in Floats Arranged by 
the Public Schools—Ellis Club 
Chorus Brings Its Season to a 
Spirited Conclusion 


| gs ANGELES, June 28.—Los An- 

geles has been in so much of a fes- 
tival condition lately that it has given 
little attention to music. Together with 
a preparedness parade, three electrical 
parades, three or four parades incidental 
to the conclave of the Knights Templar, 
a parade of school floats and marchers, 
there was added the excitement of getting 
a thousand of the militia off to the 
border. And to-day the southern move- 
ment of troops begins and about 8000 


will pass through here. 

Of these parades there was one that 
calls for mention in a musical journal 
and that was the one arranged by the 
public schools. The theme of the whole 
parade was music and the various floats 
represented popular songs of former 
days and of the operatic répertoire, mu- 
sical history and mythology. 

In the former class were “The Old 
Oaken Bucket,” “The Lorelei,” “Tenting 
To-night,” “The Last Rose of Summer” 
and others. Among the allegorical and 
historical - floats were “Pan’s Pipes,” 
“The Lyric,” “The Sagas,” “The Trouba- 
dours,” “The Meistersinger.” Then there 
were the national folk-songs and the 
songs of childhood, each with its float 
and marchers. 

3ut the most interesting was the series 
of floats, each from a different school, 
presenting scenes from the operatic rep- 
ertory. These were too many to name 
in full, but there occur to mind “Car- 
men,” “Madama Butterfly,” “I Pagli- 
acei,” “William Tell,” “Pirates of Pen- 
zance,” “Girl of the Golden West,” “La 
Gioconda,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” “Han- 
sel und Gretel” and “Fairyland,” and 
there were a dozen others. In all, there 
were about fifty-five flower floats with 
distinct musical meanings and titles, be- 
sides hundreds of costumed marchers, the 
decorated guns of the naval militia and 
the gorgeously beflowered apparatus of 
the fire department. 

Less spectacular and more sedate was 
the closing concert of the Ellis Club for 
this season. Under J. B. Poulin, the 
hundred men of this club gave a varied 
program at Trinity last night, of which 























Above—Float Representing “Madama Butterfly” in the Los Angeles Schools 


, 


Flower Parade on June 23. Below—“‘The Hours” from “La Gioconda” 


the main number was Max Bruch’s can- 
tata, “Frithiof.” In this the soloists 
were Constance Balfour and Clifford 
Lott, than whom no better singers could 
have been chosen from the local ranks. 
The work was sung with accuracy and 
spirit, and the minor numbers preceding 


were given with delicate touch. Mrs. 
Lott was at the piano and Ray Hastings 
at the large organ of the Auditorium, 
both perfect in their work. Club and 
audience joined in “The Star Spangled 
Banner” as a finale for the Ellis Club 
season. W. F. G. 





OFFERS MUSIC AS SOLUTION 





Professor Spaulding of Harvard Thinks 
It Would Settle Immigration Problem 


One of the most burning questions at 
present before America, as everyone is 
aware, writes Prof. W. R. Spaulding of 
Harvard in The Etude, is how can some 
more genuine “esprit de corps” be worked 
out between the millions of foreigners, 
who come every year to our shores, and 
the Americans who have been in this 
country for several centuries and have 
developed the country along its present 
lines. We often blame these people for 
not identifying themselves as thoroughly 
as they might with our national life and 
customs, and yet we forget that, with 
very few exceptions, there has as yet been 
instituted no national movement to pro- 
vide these newcomers with one of the 
factors in daily life which they consider 
absolutely essential to their well-being 
and pleasure. 

The Italians, Russians, Poles, Hungar- 
ians, Hebrews and so on consider that 
music is an indispensable factor in hu- 
man life, just as necessary for a well- 
rounded existence as shoes for the feet, 
clothing for the body and food for the 
human machine. They have had it in 
some form or other for centuries in the 
lands of their birth. When they do not 
find it in this country they are starved, 


and hence become ill-humored, discon- 
tented or, at any rate, fail to do their 
best work because the highest portions 
of their being—their sympathies and 
emotional natures—are starved. 

Music is the most directly moving, the 
most co-operative, the most sympathy- 
impelling of all the arts, and nothing, I 
submit, would solve the immigration 
problem quicker than to have all our 
large cities, with their cosmopolitan pop- 
ulation, institute definite means of giv- 
ing the newcomers rudimentary training 
in music, providing, that is, for this ir- 
repressible craving on their part just 
as definite means of satisfaction as we 
provide for other needs in our schools, 
parks and hospitals. 





Concert of American Music in Sunder- 
land, Mass. 


A concert was given in Lincoln Hall, 
Sunderland, Mass., on Friday evening of 
last week by Harry N. Wiley, pianist of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Miss Holmes, 
violinist, and Miss Haight, ’cellist, both 
of Smith College. Mr. Wiley and his 
associates performed Charles Wakefield 
Cadman’s Trio in D and Adolph M. 
Foerster’s Serenade, Op. 61, in splendid 
style, Mr. Wiley revealing excellent gifts 
as an ensemble player. Paul Parks, 
baritone, sang a group of American 
songs by W. Franke-Harling, James H. 


Rogers, A. Walter Kramer and Sidney 
Homer. He is a singer of worthy gifts, 
possessing a voice of beauty which he 
handles artistically. His musicianship is 
excellent, having studied piano with Mr. 
Wiley at the time he was at college and 
later with Alexander Russell in New 
York. 





Anna Fitziu, the soprano, was robbed 
last Friday as she was awaiting friends 
at the Far Rockaway railroad station. 
Miss Fitziu declared that her handbag 
was slashed from her wrist and that the 
thief got away with a diamond ring, a 
wrist watch and $270 in bills. 


LOCAL MANAGERS IN 
FIRST CONVENTIO.: 


Detroit the Scene of Unig: 
Gathering — Organization of 
National Scope Planned 


DETROIT, July 10.—What is belie 
to have been the first convention of |, 
concert managers ever held in the Uni 
States took place last Friday and § 
urday in Detroit. The gathering 
a result of arrangements made sg 
time ago and it was primarily inten 
to be a sort of “get-together” aft, 
having for its object the considera: 
of the most practical arrangements 
the formation of an organization of |. 
managers in the larger cities and mus 
centers throughout the country wi! 
the giving of concerts has been syst 
atically carried on. 

Participating in the conference \ 
W. A. Fritchey of Kansas City, Ona 
Talbot of Indianapolis, James E. De 
of Detroit, L. E. Behymer of Los 4 
geles, James E. Furlong of Rochesi 
Myrtle Irene Mitchell of Kansas C 
Elizabeth Cueney of St. Louis, A. 
Thiele of Dayton and J. H. Thuma: 
Cincinnati. 

As related to MUSICAL AMERICA, it 
not the intention to undertake any 
tagonistic stand toward artists or tl 
managers, but instead to undertake 
regulate so far as may be possible « 
tain conditions at present existing wh 
it is believed, may be so shaped as 
operate finally to the advantage of 
concerned. 

Various views were advanced at 
meeting as to the most desirable met! 
of bringing about, a workable organi 
tion to further the purposes in view, anid 
it was finally concluded to call anot! 
meeting at some time and place to 
decided upon later, and to invite ot! 
active local musical managers to 
present. 

All of Thursday was given over to dis 
cussions. On Thursday evening a ban 
quet was given to the visitors by Ma: 
ager Devoe of Detroit. About fifty co) 
ers were laid in the Detroit Athle! 
Club Building and among the gu 
present were the musical editors or cri! 
ics of several Detroit newspapers. \ 
and Mrs. Behymer were the guests 0! 
honor, a compliment extended to 
Western coast visitors by Mr. and M 
Devoe on account of the date being t! 
thirtieth anniversary of Mr. Behyme: 
entry into his musical activities in Ca 
fornia. 

Mr. Devoe’s generous attention tow: 
the entertainment of the visiting ma 
agers was further evidenced the follo 





.ing morning, when several automobi'|: 


engaged by him gathered at the Hot 
Pontchartrain, where the business 
sions of the metting took place, and t! 
party was taken for a ride of seve) 
hours, which covered the interesting s 
tions of Detroit and a twenty-mile 1 
along the shores of the Detroit Rive: 
and Lake St. Clair. 

Saturday evening brought to a clo 
this conference, which was mark 
throughout by a spirit of great cordiali' 
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